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The Council recommended the following gentlemen for 
membership of the Society, and they were, by ballot, nnani- 
mously elected : e 

Ivuas ©. Drarer, of Wisconsin; Tuomas Maxwett, of 
Alabama; Prof, Oraxrm: ©. Maxsu, of Connecticut; Wa. 
F. Poorx, of Mlinois; R. A. Brock, of Virginia; Prof. 
Josern Jonxs, M.D., of Louisiana; Judge Jamzs V. 
Caseneet, of Michigan. 

Cnarces O. Sarra, Esq. and Gxoxoz Dexter, Esq. 
were appointed a committee to collect the ballots for Presi- 
dent and report thereon. They reported that all the ballots 
were for Hon. Srxramn Sanisuury. 

Gxonox Daxrex, Esq, Rev. Evwaxn G. Posre and 
Hon, Kicenarp Froratanam were appointed a committee 
to report a list of candidates for the other offices. They 
reported the names of tho following gentlemen, who were, 
by ballot, ananimously choson to the offices designated. 

Vice-Presidente 
Hon. Buss. F. Tuomas, LL.D., of Boston. 
James Lenox, Eeq., of New York. 

Council 

Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Sasver. F. Havex, Faq. of Worcester. 
Rev. Evwaxp E. Hare, of Boston. 
Joaxen Saroent, M.D., of Worcester. 
Onantxs Deann, LL.D., of Cambridge. 4 
Rev. Srra Swerrser, D.D., of Worcester. 
Hon, Ricasrp Frormaonam, LL.D., of Charlestown. 
Hon. Hexry Ouarix, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Sanver A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 
Srermmn Sauissuny, Jx., Esq., of Worcester. 
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Mr. Pare, the Treasurer, called attention to the financial 
needs of the Society. é 

The President, Mr. Sauissury, said the present income 
could not be depended on for more than about $4,200 per 
annum at 6 per cent. on its funds. From this must be paid 
the support of two indispensable officers, besides the 
expense of binding, and other current expenses, all of which 
inust be increased with the enlargement of the library. 

Me. Saussury, Jr., suggested the establishment of 
admission fees and annual assessments. 

The matter was favorably discussed by Rev. Mr. Hate, 
Rev. Dr. Exus, Dr. 8. A. Green, and others, and on motion 
of Hon. B. F. Tuomas, Rev. Epwarp E. Harz, Dr. 8. A. 
Gnzzn, and tho Treasurer, were appointed a committee to 
devise means to replenish the treasury by fees or assese- 
ments, to report at the next meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Hate presented a miniature history of Rome, 
compiled by John Stuart Mill, at eleven years of age. 

Rev. Mr. Porter presented a rich and curious scarf, a 
relic of the Indians of the present day. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 
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investments, no securities have beon called at over the par 
valne, although nearly all would scll for more if placcd 
upon the market; and it is believed that notwithstanding 
the prostnt depreciation im the valne of some of the secu- 
rities, thoy would not, if all were to be eold at this time, 
reduce the total of the funds as stated by the Treasurer. 

The Conncil have to notice the decease of but one 
momber since the April meeting—that of Edimand Quinoy. 
Mr. Quiney was the son of Josiah Quiney, President of 
Harvard Colloge, and was born in Boston, February 1, 1808. 
He wont to school to the Reverend Peter Whitey, the 
ininister of Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1814, and at Phillips 
Acudeniy, in Andover, in 1817; and he entered Harvard 
Colloge in 1828. His part at the exhibition at Harvard 
College, in 1825, was an English Oration, “ Cicero against 
Vorros.” His part the next year was an oration in Latin, 
“De Otio Literato.” His part at Commencement, in 1827, 
wie “A Literary Disquisition,” with John Winslow Whit- 
mat, of Boston, “On the changes in English style since 
tho tine of Milton.” Mr. Quincy married Miss Lueilln P. 
Parker, the daughter of Danicl P. Parker, a merchant 
of Boston, October 14, 1838. He died suddenly on the 17th 
of May, 1877, having jast reached lis home in Dedham, 
after spending the carlior part of the day at Cambridge 
wud at Boston, apparently in perfect health. The writer 
of thie notice parted with him at the rooms of the American 
Aonlomy of Arte and Sciences in Boston, on that day, only 
wo our er two before Mr. Quiney took the ears for Dedham. 
Hy hold the offices of Treasurer and Librarian of the 
Aondomy, 

Mr, Quiney wae a gentleman of rare culture, and a 
fayorite i the society in which he moved. He was elected 
# mamber of the Amoricun Antiquarian Society in October, 
1875, Beforo he was thirty years of age he became 
eonneoted with the antislavery canse, and was devoted to it 
16 the lnst—antil the great purpose of his labors was 


~ 
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The nation for the last few years has been passing 
through series of centennial eras, and the historical 
events whieh they mark have been commemorated anew, 
alike by pen and tongue. These events, connected with oar 
revolutionary straggle, witnessed the birth of the nation 
and contributed to bring it into existence. 

The surrender of Lieutenant General John Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, to the army ander Major-General Gates, one 
Tundred years ago last Wednesday, the 17th of Ovtober, 
was the great event of the war. Indeed, Sir Edward 
Orenay includes Saratoga among the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world, from Marathon to Waterloo, Though its 
influence was not decisive in immediately putting a stop to 
the war, its eflvets were immediate in raising the epirits of 
the nation from despondency to hope, in cementing the 
alliance with France, and impressing npon Lord North and 
his ministry the conviction that their policy us regards 
America hud utterly failed. 

‘Lhe genoral features of this campaign, and its details, from 
its inception to ite close, as well ws the purposes intended 
to he necomplighed by it, are too well known to be delineated 
here anew. Thoy have already been treated by the orators 
of the day on which the centennial fell, drawing their 
inspiration from the spot where the capitulation took place. 
I have not therefore chosen these themos for myself at this 
time, I commend to those interested a recent Life of 
Burgoyne, by Edward Barrington De Fonblangne, which 
contributes some new materials to the memoir, and some 
interesting details respecting the plan of the campaign. 
“The political object of this plan of operations was the 
dieseverance of the New England States from the other 
insurgent colonies, by the introduction of two strong mili- 
tary bodies converging upon their centre, and the extablish- 
ment of a chain of posts extending from the Canadian 
frontier to New York.” (Fonblangqne, 288). 

‘There bas always been a mystory as to why the American 





YI, 201). 


Tt ia well known that the surrender of Bargoyne’s army 
‘wus not unconditional, that is to say, they did not surrender 
as prisoners of war; but under an agreement with General 
Gates culled a “Convention.” The snbstitation of this 
name for “capitulation,” the term first used in the negotia- 
tion as written out, was at the request of Burgoyne himself, 
in the name of hik army, and seems to have been un after. 
thought of his, as I gather from Wilkinson's interesting 
narrative of these events. It has heen supposed that Bur- 
goyne wax prompted in desiring that the treaty should be 
onlled a “Convention” by the recollection of the Conven- 
tion of “Closter Seven,” twenty years before, in the seven 
years war, which the Duke of Cumberland, and others of his 
school, had ulways maintained to be wholly free from the 
shame of a sarrender.* The word, I suppose, simply means 
an agrooment, and would naturally be chosen by one writing 
in the French language, to indicate a surrender on terms, 
The army of Cornwallis surrendered to Washington by 
virtue of an agreement, or capitulation, or convention, 
thongh it was not called by the last name. His troops, it 


on his way to the country In order to siyn the despatches, but 1s thore nddressed 
to Howe had not been ‘fair copied’ and he wax not disposed to be balked of 
Ile projected visit Into Kent, they were not signed thon, and were forgotten on 
his evturn to town." (onb., 283). 

*nhony Vs, 1098, 











whatever, of General Burgoyne’s army, whether 
sailors, batteau-men, artificers, drivers. independent 
lies, and followers of the army, of whatever country, shall 
te Ipoladed in the fullest sense and utmost extoat of the above 
articles, iad comprehended in every respect as British subjects. 


1X. 


“All Canadians, and belonging to the Canndian estab- 
Mehment, consisting of sailors, batteau-men, artificers, drivers, 
to dent companies, and many other followers of the army, 
‘who come under no particular description, are to be permitted to 
return there; they are to be conducted immediately by the 
shortost route to the first British post on Lake George, are to be 

ied with provisions in the same manner a4 the other t 
find are Wo be bound by the sume condition of not serving during 
the prosont contest in North America, 


x. 


“Passports to be immediately granted for three officers, not 
wxqweding the rank of captains, who shall be appointed by 
Lieutonant-General Burgoyne, to carry despatebes to Sir William 
Hows, Sly Guy Carleton, and to Great Britain by the way of New 
York; nud Major-General Gaws engages the public faith that 
thew dew shall not be opened. These officers are to set 
‘ont lnmediately after rooviving their despatches, and are to travel 
‘Who ehartest route, and in the most expeditious manner. 








Ww 


XT. 

“Daring the stay of the troops in Massachusetts Bay, the 
officers are to be admitted on parole, and are to be allowed to 
wear their side arms. 

XII, 

“Should the army under Lientenant-General Burgoyne find it 
neceraaty to wend for their clothing und other baggage to Canada, 
Bey are to be permitted to do it in the most convenient manner, 
aod the necessary passports granted for that purpose. 

a XU 

“These articles are to be mutually signed and exchanged 
to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock, and the troops under Lieutenant 
Genoral Burgoyne are to march ont of thelr entrenchments at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Gigned) — “HORATIO GATES, Major-General. 
(Sigued.) “J. BURGOYNE, Lieutenant- General. 
“Sanaroca, Oct. 16th, 1777." 


“To prevent any doubte that might arise from Lieutenant 
Goneral Burgoyne's name not being mentioned in the above 
treaty, Major eral Gates hereby declares, that he is under- 

to be comprehended in ft, aa fully as if his name had been 


specifically mentioned. 
Fe “HORATIO GATES."* 


The most important article in the Convention was the 
stipulation that the captured army, of nearly six thousand 
men, should be allowed free passage to England, on condition 
of not serving again in North America daring the then exist- 
ing contest. The port of Boston was assigned for the entry 
of the transports, to reecive the troops, whenever General 
Howe should 60 order. 

General Gates without donbt conld have made better 
terms. If he had insisted on those he originally proposed, 
the desperate condition of Burgoyne’s urmy, a3 afterwards 
ascertained, would have compelled his compliance, But 
Gates feared the movements of the British, below him, who 
were inaking some demonstrations on the river, sufficient 








* Wilkinsou's Momoirs, 1., pp. 317-20, 
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No one of the early historians of the American war, that 
Ihave met with, has undertaken deliberately to defend the 
Congress in the course they took. Some have feebly apolo- 
gized for them. Judge Marshall gives, summarily, a narrative 
of the principal facts, but fails to give a judgment in the 
case, except what the intelligent student may read between 
the lines. Gordon, who was a good collector of facta, and 
quite independent in forming his judgment upon thei, 
clearly condemns the Congress. Dr. Palfrey, the latest and 
best historian of New England, in a critical review of Lord 
Mahon’s History of England, in the North American 
Review, for July, 1852, says,—“ We think there was mis- 
conduct, we fear there was bad faith, in'relation to the 
treatment of the convention troops.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Bancroft, the principal, historian in our own day of the 
Revolution, usnally careful in his facts, says that “the 
Convention of Saratoga had been broken by the British at 
the time of the surrender by the concealment of the public 
chest and other public property of which the United States 
was thus defrauded ” (X., 126); implying, therefore, that the 
Congress were thereby liberated from any obligations to 
keep the treaty on their part. 

I propose to examine this question, so far as my limited 
time and space will allow me, by the aid of contemporary 
letters and documents, some of which have never been 
published. 

The Convention was signed on the 16th of October, the 
surrender took place on the 17th. Deputy Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, the principal person employed on the part 
of General Gates, in arranging the preliminaries of the 
treaty, was sent to Congress to notify that body of the 
surrender. He was delayed by ill health and bad weather, 
and only arrived at York, Pennsylvania, where the Congress 
was then sitting, on the 31st of that month. He was eleven 
days from Albany, and fifteen days had elapsed since the 
surrender. No wonder that some waggish member should 
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_ a pair of epura be yoted to the tardy 
despatches, The ramor of the surrender had 


that, in the conrse of his first andience, he 
ived a disposition in two or three gentle- 
mae General Gates's triamph. Thad been 
questioned ax to the practicability of making Bargoyne’s 
of war, and had heard it observed that it 

would Lave boen better for the United States if that army 
hind oseaped to Onnada, where it would have been out of 
the way; whereas the Convention would mercly serve to 
transfer it to Sir William Howe, and bring Burgoyne's 
whole force immediately into operation against us on the 
Adlntic const. As unreasonable as these exceptions were, 
thoy merited consideration, and I determined to exercise the 
wuthority General Gates had given me, and meet them by a 
mowngo to be prepared for Congress, in his name. I con- 
sulted two of my friends, Messra. Samuel Adams and James 
Lovell, on the subject, to whom I had letters, who com- 
wondod the plan, and I made a draft which they entirely 
appraved,” Having prepared his documents, with the 
poturne of the two armies, and of the ordnance and stores 
enplired, Wilkinson again appeared before the Congress on 
tho Md of November, and gave tho reasons, already in part 
realtod, why Goneral Gates granted such favorable terms to 
General Borgoyne in the vapitulation; and he closed by 




















—F¥ive puiiur of tho vurrondor had for some days preceded the event of the 
spittin, Nimothy Plekerings from the army near Philadelphia, writes:— 
M Las Haturdays th Yt stent {October} we reesived by Expross the teuly 

Ts of the surrender of General Burgoyae and his whole 
‘Thirteen plooes of eanuon were fired. Washlagton 


‘whole army Murrendored thempelvos prisoners of war.” (Life of Pickering, 1., 
Jy 11), Getieral Patiam, who was stationed on the Hudson, some distance 

‘Soraya, at Fishkill, had writien to Washington on the ttt that tho 
arene ‘hal wlenady taken piiee, utnasn's Information had beon premature, 











neighborhood of Boston, began soon to reflect on the serious 
responsibility which would be thrown npon them by the 
advent of such a Jarge army, eating out their substance. 
Accordingly, on the 25th, the President of the Council, 
Jeremiah Powell, and the commander of the Enstern depart- 
ment, General Heath, each wrote to General Washington, 
suggesting that application be made to the British General 
Howe to expedite the shipment of the troops from Boston. 
“T mast entreat your Excellency’s endeavors,” says General 
Heath, “to facilitate their removal as soon ns possible, as 
their continuance for any considerable time will greatly 
distress the inhabitants, both as to provisions and fuel, 
especially the latter. Wood is now fourteen dollars per 
vord on the wharfs, and the inhabitants cannot obtain a 
supply at that price,” &e. (Letters to Washington, IL, 17). 

General Washington replied to each of these letters ander 
date of November 5th. To Mr. Powell, dated “Camp, 
at White Mareh,” he aaye,— 

“Thave been duly honored with your favor of the 25th altimo, 
and join your honorable Board most heartily in congratulations on 
our snecess in the surrender of General Burgoyne and bis army ; 
an event of great importance, and which reflects the highest honor 
upon our arms, In respect to the embarkation of the prisoners, 
T take it for granted, that the beneficial consequences which the 
British nation would derive from their arrival in England will be 
sufficient motives tur General Howe to use every possible exertion 
to get them away, and that no application for that end will be 

. For, a8 soon as they arrive, they will enable the 
minietry to send an equal number of other troops from their 
different garrisons to acs him here, or upon avy other service 
against the American States. I shall be sorry, if their remaining 

jonld anbject you to the inconveniences, which you seem to 
apprehend ; and, if they can be accommodated, I think, in point 
of policy, we should not be anxious for their early departure, 
As to the transports, if General Howe is in a situation to send 
them, it is to be presumed, that they will be properly appointed 
with provisions and wood, the terms of convention not obliging 
us to furnish their prisoners for a longer time than their continuance 
in our hands." (Sparks's Washington, V., 137.) 

Washington also in similar language wrote to General 
Heath:—*I do not think it to our interest to expedite the 

















passage of the prisoners to England; for yon may depend 
upon it that they will, immediately apon thoir arrival there, 
throw them into different garrisons, and bring out an equal 
number. Now if they suil in December they way arrive 
time enongh to tuke the plwes of others whe may be ont in 
May, which is as early as a campaign ean be well entered 
mpon. 1 look upon it that their prineipal difficulty will arise 
from the want of provisions for the voyage; and therefore, 
although I would supply them with every article agreeable 
to stipntation, T would not furnish an ounce for seastore, 
nor suffer it to be purchased in the conntry.”~ (Heath 
papers.)* 

On the 13th of November, Washington again wrote to 
Heath, reiterating the views expressed in the citation given 
from his former lotters, and jatimating that General Bar- 
goyne wonld probably soon apply to have the port of 
emberkation changed from Boston to Rhode Island, or the 
Sound, saying that no encouragement should be given to 
such wn application. His letter hore follows :— 

Hesd-Quarters, 18 November, 1777. 
Dear Sir, 


Tn my letter of the 5th in answer to yours of the 22nd [25th] 
sear mentioned, that it wax not our interest to expedite the 
pumice of the prisoners to England. Upon a review of the matter, 

‘more and more ony! of the propriety of the observation, 
‘The most scrupulous adherence, on the part of the enemy, to the 
convention of Saratoga will justify their placing the prisoners in 
garrisons, a3 soon as they arrive in Britain, and will enable the 


‘*The Heath manascripts referred to wre the papers of Major-General William 
Heath. embracing official letters und docaments relating to the period of the 


during the time that General Burgoyne and his army lay in the neighborhood 
of Boston, aud the napore relating to those troops are very voluminous and of 
the highest value. The ~ fleath Papers.” comprising twenty-eight volumes in 
follo, are tn the Library of the Mussuchusetts Historteal Society=the gift of Mr. 
Amos A. Lawrence—and by the courtesy of that Society I have been allowed 
freo use of them. ‘The letters of Washington to Hexth in this collection buve 
been printed, and are soon fo be published by the Historical Society in a Revo- 
Jotionary Volame, edited by a Commaittee of which the Hon, Charles Francie 
Adame Is ehaterman, 








bark 
place in Rhode Island or the 


departure, thelr transports in a voyage round at this season may 
pany suffer considerable injury, and many of them tnay be 


thers needless to be added, haye struck me in so important a 
tiga of view, that I have thonght it expedient to write to you 
IY expresu. Lieutenant Vallancey, who came with Genem! Bure 
pee despatches, left this on his return yesterday morning, and 
make no doubt ina little time after his arrival, General Bur 
ne will en the port of embarkation to be altered. Tn 
lependently of the impolicy of granting the requisition, it appeans 
to me, that no one has authority to do it bat Congress, (Sparkes 
Washington, V4, 143-145.) 

On the 14th of November, Washington wrote also to 
General Gates respecting the Convention troops, cuution= 
ing him against giving any encouragement to General Bur- 
goyne, shonld he apply te him, that the port of embarkation 
would be changed. Tt is not probable that General Gates 
or General Burgoyne considered for a moment, when Bostou 
was named in the treaty as the port of embarkation, the 
difficulties and dangers that might ovcur in sending trans. 
ports round Oape Cod to Boston in the winter season. 
Probably each regarded it as desirable that the troops 
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convention will justify the ministry in placiag them in garrison, 
ers out to reinforce General Howe or upon any 

ition that they may thiuk proper to undertake against 
‘Besides, compelling their transports to a long const- 
voyage at a tempestuous season, may lps ‘con the loxs of 
iy, and be the meaus of deferring the embarkation for « long: 
tine.” (Spark's Washington, V., 171-173.) 

Five days afterward, on the firet of December, Con- 
gross, after reciting that they had “received information ™ 
of the intention of Generals Howe or Burgoyne, as expressed 
in Washington’s letter, pnssed the following resolve,— 

“Resotoed That Mr, President inform General Gates, the 
Council of Massachusetts Bay, and Major-Gen. Heath, that it is 
the resolution ef Congress, that if any such application as before 
mentioned is made, that it be atterly rejected, and that the said 
troops, when they do embark, wast be shipped from the port 
stipulated by the convention of Saratoga and no other.” 

Soon afterward, accordingly, General Burgoyne did 
apply to Washington, craving the indulgence named, His 
letter to bim had been already written on the 25th of 
November. 


#88 
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The journals of Congress, under date of the 17th of 
December, record the receipt of this letter of Washington, 
with a letter of General Burgoyne, of the 25th of No- 
vember, enclosed, and the resolve which followed, namely— 
“ Resolved that General Washington be directed to inform 
General Burgoyne that Congress will not receive nor con- 
sider any proposition for indulgence or altering the terms of 
the Convention of Saratoga, unless immediately directed to 
their own body.” 

This was all the notice which was taken by Congress of 
General Burgoyue’s application. 

In enclosing General Burgoyne’s letter of the 25th of 
November, to Washington, soliciting a change in the port of 
embarkation, General Heath intimates some suspicion of a 
sinister design on the part of the British Generals in 
making the request. He writes,—“ Resting assured of your 
Excellency’s wisdom, and that the least advantage will not 
be gained by the cuemy in any manceuvres proposed by them 
where you are to have the decision, I will not presume to 
mention any objections that have arisen in my mind against 
General Howe's proposal.” (Heath papers). 

The vote of Congress of the 17th of December was not 
expressed in the most courteous manner, and really did not 
reply, affirmatively or negatively, to General Burgoyne’s re- 
quest. The vote of the first of December had expressed their 
negative as to the change of the port of embarkation for the 
troops, but had not been adopted when his letter was written. 
Washington would seem to have been the proper person for 
General Burgoyne to apply to; certainly the proper medium 
for conveying his wishes to Congress. Washington seems, 








reserve, he has sald it would be next to impossible for Britain to succeed in 
her views, and that he should with freedom declare bis sentiments accordingly 
on his arrival in England; and that he seemed to think the recognition of our 
independence by the King and Parliament, an eligible measure, under a treaty 
of commerce upon a large and extensive scale. How far these professions are 
founded in sincerity, it is not easy to determine; but if they are, what a mighty 
change!” 
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which was to be borne by the British till their embarkation, 
was to be at the sume rate of ration as was paid the Com- 
aissury for the support of the American troups.* The 
expense was large, about twenty thousand dollars a week, in 
Continental currency, then valued from two to three dollars 
for one in coin. Washington then proceeds to siy,—“The 
payment too, I should apprehend, ought to be in coin, as it 
will enable as to administer some relief to our unfortunete 
officers and men who are in captivity.” 

‘The commissaries’ accounts against the United States were 
made ont in the deprociated currency, and were discharged 
in thut currency, and the suggestion that General Bargoyne 
should be compelled to pay the face of such bills in coin, 
could hardly be said to come within the letter or spirit 
of the Convention . 

Congress was not elow in acting upon thie hint of Washing- 
ton, for, on the 19th, five daye after the receipt of bis letter, 

_ fh considering the roport of the board of war, they ordered, 

“thot the accounte of all provisions and other necessaries 
which alroady have been, or which hereafter may be supplied 
hy the public to prisoners in the power of these states, shall bo 
sllobarged by eithor receiving from the British Commiseary 
of prisoners, or any of his agents, provisions or other necessa- 
los, equal in quality and kind to what have been snpplied, 
or the umount thereof in gold and silver, at the rate of 
400d, for every dollar of the currency of these states: 
anit that all these accounts be liqnidated and discharged, 
previous to tho release of any prisoners to whom provisions 
‘or other nocessaries shall have been supplied.” 

A promnble to this resolve stated that General Howe had 
poquired that provisions should be sent in for the subsistence 
‘of the Awerlonn prisoners in his possession, and that for the 
puroliow of pueh nevessaries he had forbidden the circula- 
lon of the eurreney of the states within such parts as are 


#1 Anil If posable Khe oftlcers’ horses and their caitie are to be supplied with 
Porras ot (hes wntist raten!* 
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subjected to his power, and also that the continental money 
had been counterfeited by General Howe's agents. 

‘The charge for supporting the Convention troops, united 
to the ordinary expenses of General Heath's department, 
caused him serious emburrassment. His debts were large 
and his constunt calls for money on the Oongress were 
answered only by promises, The depreciated continental 
bills could not be supplied as fust as they were wanted. 
Accordingly, on the first of January, 1778, Heath applied 
to General Burgoyne with a request that he should settle 
his necount for the mouth of November, to which General 
Burgoyne assented; and General Heath had agreed to 
reesive the continental bills in payment, which he was very 
glad to get. Before the accounts, however, were discharged, 
and the money paid,-Generol Heath received from Mr. 
Lanrone the resolve of Congroes of tho 19th of December 
(he received it on the evening of January 2rd; it took 
from twelve to fourteen days for an express to reach Boston 
from the Congress at York, Pennsylvania), with instructions 
to enforce its provisions upon General Burgoyne and his 
troops. He accordingly, the next day, wrote to General 
Burgoyne, citing tho above preamble and resolution of Con- 
gress of the 19th ultimo, respecting the payment “in kind, 
or in gold and silver,” adding, “1 am also directed to see 
‘that all accounts with yon are settled and fully paid in the 
same manner before the embarkation of your sed/ or other 
officers and troops included in the Convention of Saratogs.' 
Tthonght it my duty to give your Excellency the enrliest 
intimation of this order that you may take such steps as 
tnay be necessary for the settlement of the accounts, which 
cannot be settled by me in any other way than as above 
direvted.” (Heath papers). 

Two days afterward General Health wrote to President 
Laurens, acknowledging the receipt of the resolation of 
Congress, and relating to him the offer he had made to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne for a settlement in part of his accounts, and 
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embarraased beyond measare unlers Sear diplere a few days 
for our relief; nearly the amount of the whole warrant last sent to: 
Mr, Hancock. has been expended tor pensiilors and fuel, and 

sume borrowed and advanved both in the Commissaries and 
Quarter Mastors iments. The whole of this by the Resolves: 
is to be received of Gun, Burgoyne in provisions or solid coin, and 
if the latter, immediately transmitted to the ‘Treasnry. Bat how 
are we any longer to supply the troops, the expense of those of 
the Convention only Thoat 20,000 dollars per week for provis- 
ions and fuel; besid ese there are the regitnents of guards, the 
a m the different Stores and Magazines, and the troops at 

idence to be subsisted and pai. ‘Lo these may be also added. 
the daily and great expense of trar ling stores, which will be 
increased by the large quantity of stores lately arrived from 
France and "Naviinique, aud are sow unloading. I inst therefore 
intreat that a sum of money (and permit mo to beg for a lnrge 
‘one too) ruay be sent on as soon as possible, without which all 
business must stop, and iny situation be euly disagreeable. 1 
have been endeavoring to borrow from the ‘bat in vain. 
Permit me to repeat my request that money may be sent on if possi- 
ble. [hope the instructions you were to mention in 
your last to be, preparing for me will soon arrive, as TL wish to 
apewer every éxpectation of Congress, and I think the contin- 
nance of the troops of the Convention here will be but short, 
woless sorue special order should arrive for their detention. I have 
not as yet received the papers containing General Burgoyne’s 
complaint of the Convention being infracted, T am therefore at lors 
how far an ovlaircissement is expected.” (Heath papers). 


Later in the month, on the 18th of January, the question 
of payment seems still to have been pending betwoen 
Goneral Heath and General Bargoyne. The expenses wore, 
all this time of delay in the embarkation, going on Ht a 
foarfol rate. General Heath, under this date, writes to 
Mr. Laurens: 











“The Commissary and Quarter-master have exhibited their ae 
counts to General Barguyne, ‘of the #upplies for the months of Now- 
ember and December, He cannot yet well aes the payment in 
solid coin, alleging that every hard dollar will fetch ina three of 
paper curreney. Mr, Clark, his commissary, sets out to-morrow to 
wait on General Howe with the accounts, first waiting on General 
Washington for his direction. 1 believe the motive of this journey 
is to consult which will serve most their own Interest, refund- 
ing the provision or paying the money. He observed to our 

the last evening, that the demanding payment in 


La 


—— 
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hard money was s0 extraordinary that ‘ho imagined Great Britain 

would not at paying thirty thousand pounds sterling to 
Publish such a procedure tothe wor. test 
‘The transports have not yet arrived, but are soon expected.” 

Gencral Heath also writes in a similar strain to Wazh- 
ington on the next day,— 

“Your Excellency will observe,” he says, “that he (Burgoyne) 
is laying great stress upon the payment of bis penny solid 
coin, and views it as an infiaction on the Convention, * * The 
Commissary has charged the provisions at the same price at which 
our own troops are supplied. General Burgoyne supposes his solid 
coin to be worth three times as much as var currency, But what 
an opinion mast he have of the authority of these states, to suppose 
that his money would be received at any higher rate than our 
own in public payment. Such payment would at once be 
depreciating gur currency with a witness.”  ([bid.). 

Washington must have smiled at the simplicity of his cor- 

. respondent who seems to have little thought how much more 
effectually he or the Congress were aiding in depreciating 
their own money, by declining to receive it, especially in this 
instance, according to the stipulation of the Convention, 

This was a novel and ingenious financial scheme which 
was played «ff npon General Burgoyne. Congress said, you 
must pay us in solid coin for what we bay in bills, dollar for 
dollar, for the supply of your troops, till they embark ; and 
finally, they improved upon this by resolving that the troops 
should not embark at all, General Heath at one time sent 
to Congress one liundred and twenty-seven thonsand dollars 
in coin, in wagons, under a convoy uf troops, three-fourths of 
which had been paid him by General Bnrgoyne for fuel 
alone, for which Congross had paid tho sane sum in paper 
money. 

On the same day that General Heath addressed these 
letters to Washington and Laurens, Genoral Burgoyne wrote 
the following letter to General Howe by his commissary, Mr. 
Olark. The letter, a copy of which is among the Heath 
Vapors, is a model of style and of clearnoss of statomont,— 





Cromer, January 18, 1778, 


Sin. 
T have the honor to transmit to your Excellency copies of 
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letters and extracts which have passed between me and Major 
General Heath, respecting the mode of payment for ie pone, 
ions, wood and other articles furnished to the tréops under my 


com 

‘Lhe demand of gold and silver coin, and tho declaration which 

accompanies it, viz, that neither I nor of the troops shall* 

till the accounts are 80 paid, appearing to me to be matters 

of the most serious moment, whether the public faith ec pledaed 

by the Convention, or general justice “implied in the dealings of 

the most hostile ‘nations, be’ considered, I applied for safe 

to my Commissary General, Mr. Clark, to proceed to 

your Excellenoy in order to lay the accounts belore you, and to 

receive your ‘Thi application has been consented to and 
T ball impatiently expect his return. 

T also with M: General Heath's consent despatch Lt, Vallancy 
to M, General Gates, to require bis exertions in support of the 
treaty, in which his personal honor and the character of the 
Government he serves are intimately united. The matter lies in a 
yery small compass. The value of gold and silver in every part 
of ‘the country ix notoriously disproportionate to that of “paper 
currency: to purchase commodities by money of the lesser value, 
and to receive pate in that of the greater, according to the 
nominal yalue of each, would be clearly to secare the gain to the 
Tania In Prohorien to the difference of the Intlnsic value, 

consequently the engayement of supplying these troops, at 
the same rate ee ation with General Gates™ army, would be 





Te may happen that both Mr. Clark and Lt, Vallancy may 
return before the transports are ready in the port of Boston to 
réotive the troops, and m that case matters mny be adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Should it be otherwise it is my 

wt Hytention to tender paper money, or gold and silver or 
rafts fu Proportion to the known value of each, in payment for 
the cl incurred for the troops, and it will then be for the 
judgment of M. General Heath or other ruling powers here, to 
grant or refuse the free passage to the troops, and without delay, 
health bas suffered considerably by my residence in this 
climate, and is likely to do more so: but that representation had 
‘no avail in oue application I made for embarkation at Rhode 
Tsland as matter of favor, and it would be vain to uy it the 
second time, 
Thave the honor to be, with perfect respect and attachment, 
Sir—your most obedient and bumble Servant, 

J, BURGOYNE. 

‘To his Excellency General Howo, &e., &e., bo* 


General Heath, through whono hands this letter of General Burgoyne's 





pissed, saggosted to the writer of it that ho should have mentioned fa it the 
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such orders for their embarkation upon the arrival of the 
pesorie ak Bena sey reesahe ater ae (Ibid., 586, 
7) 


Washington replied to General Howe's letter under date 
of the 10th of February,— 

“In answer to whatever it contains,” he saya, “concerning 
General Burgoyne’s army, and the measures adopted relative to ie 
T have on; Peo inforca you that this is a matter in which T have 
never had the least direction. It ties wholly with and 
the proposals you make on this head must be submit to thom. 
1 ae Seelt aly transmitted a copy of oar letter and shall be 

rendy to forwat aL any resolution they may take in conse- 
pe (Ibid., 234) 

In writing this oe with his characteristic caution, to 
General Howe, disclaiming any direction on his part as 
to General Burgoyne’s army, Washington knew that Uon- 
gress, nearly a month before General Howe's letter was 
written, had paased their final vote, indefinitely dotaining the 
Convention troope; that he had thereupon written to General 
Heath “to increase his vigilance and strengthen his guards,” 
from fear that Burgoyne might attempt to esenpe, and that 
the knowledge of thie decision of Congress must soon reach 
the British General, 

Nothing therefore for the relief of General Burgoyne 
grew ont of General Howe’s proposal relative to the settle. 
mont of avcounts, But Washington and General Howo 
hud for some time been trying to urrange a general cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners; and General Howe's letter, 
just cited, referred to the subject anew, and an agreement a8 
8 busis of exchange and for the appointment of commission- 
ers was soon afterward actually made: but it was enspended 
hy Congross. A canse of serious embarrassment, as also of 
exceoding mortification to Washington after he had pledged 
his engagement to General Howe, was the insisting by 
Congress on the application of their resolution of the 
19th of December, as a preliminary to the discharge of uny 
of the pritoners held by them; namely, that all charges for 
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farnishing provisions for euch prisoners mnet be paid before 
they were liberated, and paid also in coin, 

Againat the principle here adopted by Congress Wash- 
ington oloquently protested as an effectual barrier to the 
forming of any cartel, citing particnlarly the unjust require~ 
‘ment of the resolution referred to, which he said “ obliged 
the enemy to pay gold and silver on equal terms for 
continental currency, estimating the articles supplied them 
at their actual prices with us, as seems to be the design of 
the resolve of the 19th of December ;" the needa 
clause of which resolution he supposed was intended mor 
partienlarly to apply to General Burgoyne’s army.” 





*This resolution of the 19th of Decomber, a« I have said above. beoume now « 
nouree of serloos embarrassment to General Washington; for olthough it was 
epacted principally for General Burgoyve's army, it was avowedly dictated on 
the principle of retallation,and had by its tertay a wider application. Washing- 
ton had been for some tline attempting, and bo stil! labored daring the groator 
‘part of the war, to enter into # general cartel with the enemy for the exchange 
of prisoners, to wke the place of te temporary expedicats that had been 
adopted. Congress war for some time oppowd to It. For a considerable 
porlod the Inrger purt of the prisoners hold by the enemy werw militia soldiars, 
‘whose time was up, nnd who, If Hhorited, would return homme; white the 
British prisoners, to the hands of the Americans, would wbonce be put Into the 
field. (1 do not rolor here to tho Convention troops, bat to the prisoners of 
war). Washington carnosly protested against auch narrow views, urging that 
every dictate of humanity demonded an exehunge of prisoners. He advocated 
{talsoon the ground of policy. “If such an opinion," he said," were once 
‘establiahed that we designedly avoided an exchange, it would be a cauno of dis~ 
‘sutisfuction and disgunt to Che country and to the army, of rexentient and des 
peration to our captive officers and soldiers.” (Sparks's Washington, Vex 207)« 
After Congress had agreed to the ayypolntment of commissioners to Join those of 
‘Sir William Howe for this object in the Spring of 1778, Washington found that 
the resolve of the 19th of December, requiring the settlement of all accounts in 
the way it indicates before the liberation of prisonery, was interproted by Con= 
gross to be of generat pplication; and he mt once saw If It was lusisted ow it 
‘would destroy all attempts at negotintion. In u letter to Congross of the 8th of 
March he says: “ Lt may be said that, with whatever powers I wus originally 
‘vexted to negotiate an exchange, the resolution of the Lb of December laxt wax 
on abridgment of them, *0 fr as to anaex a new odudition, the settlement and 
payment of accounts previous fo its taking place. 1 had no conception of tials 
Velng the case (n the present fastance, however the letter may warrant the con 
Mruction. Bealdes the common priuciple of preventing the inconveniences 
nooassarily resulting from allowing the enemy to muke thelr payments In paper 
currency, Lhad reason fo Imagine that General Burgoyne’s nviny was more 
purticulurly the object of the concluding elise." (1bId., 265). Inu totter to 

















to relingnish to them their residences, and tl 
iblie buildings were unwilling to give them ap 
for this parpose. Syers ean Te Se 


ve 


nasigned to him, and General Riedesel, the Sewall House, on 
Bratile street, at the corner of Sparks street. Others were 
quartered in adjoining towns. During this state of suspense, 
on the t4th of November, after General Burgoyne hud 
been in Cambridge about a week, he wrote x letter to Gene 
eral Gates, in which he described the state of things which 
‘existed na to the officers’ quarters, adding thut “the public 
faith is broke.” Only one paragraph from this letter has 
ever been published, that containing the above clause. The 
entire letter is here given from a copy among the Heath 
Papers is— 

*¥or the full discussion of the quostion relntive to the *desoriptiye lists,” T 
ean dono bettor than refer tho roader to the report of the Congress, and the 


full reply 60 the same by General Burgoyne, in the Appendix to this Report 
wf the Council, 
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7 Pustic Hovse at Camaripee, Novem. 14th, 1777. 
TR, 

1 transmit to you by Captain Seymour a correct return of the 
forcea under my command the day of signing the Convention, 
the Provincials and Canadian companies excepted, which could 
not be ascertained, but which taken together certainly did not 
exceed two hundred bearing arms. I should have acquitted my- 
self of this engagement sooner had I been able to find a proper 
conveyance. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, Sir, that the British 
troops accomplished the march without any complaint either on 
their part or against them. There were some differences between 
M. Gen. Riedesel and the officer of your troops who conducted 
his division, but no disagreeable consequences ensued. I under 
stand there has been a refusal of quarters and refreshments to 
the hospital by a committee on the road, but having no regular 
report I will not trouble you with complaint. 

I cannot speak with satisfaction upon what has passed, and still 
passes here. The officers are crowded into the barracks six and 
seven ina room of about ten feet square, and without ‘inction 
of rank. The General officers are not better provided for. I 
and General Philips after being amused with promises of quarters 
for eight days together are still in a dirty.small miserable tavern, 
lodging in a bed room together, and all the gentlemen of our 
suite lodging upon the floor in a chamber adjacent, a good deal 
worse than their servants have been used to. 

The only prospect that remains to me personally, is that I shall 
be permitted to occupy a house without a table, chair, or any one 
artlele uf furniture for the price of an hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling till the first of April but the same sum is to be paid though 
I should embark in ten Ta 8. 

While I state to you, sir, this very unexpected treatment I 
entirely acquit M. Gen. Heath and every gentleman of the 
Military Department of any inattention to the publick faith 
engaged in the Convention. They do what they can, but while 
the supreme powers of the state are unable or unwilling to 
enforce their authority, and the inhabitants want the hospitality 
or indeed the common civilisation to assist us without it, the 
publick faith is broke, and we are the immediate safferers. 

I cannot close my letter without expressing the sense I enter- 
tain of the honor, the candor, and the politeness of your proceed- 
ings in every reapect towards the army, and iy self, and I am 
with sincere regard, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. BURGOYNE. 

P.S._M. Gen. Phillips who is now with me desires you to 
accept his compliments. 

Masor-Gen. Gates. 
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Three days previously General Heath had written to 
the Council of Massachusetts in relation to the officers’ 
quarters, using language as strong as that employed by 
General Burgoyne, namely, that the state of things was 
disgraceful, and that the honor of the state was in danger. 
This letter here follows,— 


“The unhappy and disgraceful situation of General Burgoyne 
and his officers is the only reason that constrains me again 
to write you on the aubject of providing them with proper 
quarters. “I would acquaint your Honors that ever since your order 
of the 7th inst., my Quarter Master has exerted himselt to the utmost. 
of his power to procure suitable accommodations, but without 
effect. The officers now begin to appear disgusted, and your 
Honors will observe by the enclosed, without speedy redress the 
unfavorable impressions will have taken too deep root to be easily 
eradicated. The honor of the state is in danger, the public faith 
responsible. Circumstances will no longer admit of delay, 
decisive measures must be immediately adopted, and I cannot 
conceive of any so effectual as the appropriation of at least one 
of the colleges. To your Honor’s wisdom it must be submitted, 
as the means are not in my power without offering violence to the 
rights of the Constitution which I wish ever to hold sacred.” 














On the 18th he writes the Council thus,— 


“I would beg leave just to subjoin that the officers are still 
extremely uneasy as to their quarters. Gen'l Burgoyne the last 
Saturday demanded a passport for an offiver to proceed to his 
Exgellency General Washington, and to Congress, to represent 
to them that the Convention was broken as to quarters. 
granted his request but desired him to defer sending until this 
day, by which time I was in hopes proper quarters would be 
provided.” 


General Gates was of course unable to remedy the state 
of things described in General Burgoyne’s letter to him, so 
he sent a copy of the letter to Oongress. That body 
subsequently laid hold of the passage in it relating to the 
violation of public faith, and requested General Gates to 
deposit the original letter in their archives, 

“Congress had now obtained,” says Gordon, “what they 
wanted, a plea for detaining the Convention troops.” 
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for the bayonets were disposed of jn the like manner, I believe 
there was no destruction of military stores after the convention, 
by or with the pelts of Gen, Burgoyne or his officers. It is 80. 
extraordinary for a British army to surrender their arms, that we 
ought not to wonder at the violent and Ganppeltied foe commit 
ting some irregularities; but I do not ive, that any: wired 
of sufficient consequence was done, to aaty ‘oar charge of 
having violated the convention. On the day Goneral Burgoyne 
surrendered, I received repeated expresses to inform me, that the 
enemy's fleet had advanced up to within a few hours sailing of 
Albuny. ‘The removal of the army was therefore immediatel 
to “cover that city and “secure our magazines. My 
pina attention was of coune directed towards that object. 


condition a8 good as can be expected upon sich occasions, Their 
being wholly antit for service, is owing to the land and 
water if but chiefly to the want of Las ‘kages to 
secore them, Our own men have esa them; bat bers T think 
we should not imprndentl, jose the infant state of our military: 
disvipline” (Gordon, I re. 

This letter of Gates, it will be seen, was written under 
the feeling that Congress waa criticising Air pretty closely 
relative to the condition of the property surrendered, and 
the abéence of what they thonght should have been surren- 
dered, 4nd he made the best apology he could. Wilkinaon, 
a manly and highly spirited man, saye—“Bargorno made 
his own convention, and saved his accoutrements, military 
cheet and colors, all of which were retained notwithstanding 
Genera) Gates’ lotter to Congress * * which was unworthy of 
un soldier.” The British eurrondered what they agreed to, 


#0 far ae appears, and whut Genoral Gates understood - 


should have been surrendered by the terms of the Oonven- 
Hon. 

Tmuy anticipate here so far as to say, that Genoral Gates’s 
Tettor seems to have silenced all these hostile inquiries or 
implied charges, oxcept that relating to the cartonch boxea, 
some of tal appeur to have been carriod off by Genoral 
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Bargoyne’s troops. We have already scen that General 
Gates says that the accoutrements were forgotten in the 
Convention, which means that he allowed them to be taken 
away, as he had aright to. In confirmation of this £ will 
cite a passage from the examination of Lient.Ool. Kingston, 
before the House of Commons, in Burgoyne’s “State of the 
Expedition,” é&c., page 91. Kingston assisted in making the 
Convention on the part of the British: 

Q. Was it by consent of Gen'l Gatos. that the soldiers after 
the Convention retained their Cartouch boxes? 

A. They retained their belts, and I really don't recollect 
peer bei secarars ae eae retained ge ant 

mat with Mr. Gates when ing’s troops mai 
with the accoutrements on, Mr. Gates asked ame (we had bees 
old acquaintance formerly) whether it was not customary on field 
days for arms and accoutrements to go together. T told him 
thore was nothing aaid in the Convention that I had agreed to 
with him relating to the accoutrements, and that he could have no 
right to anything but what was stipulated in that treaty. 
by fe ‘on are perfectly right,” and turned to some of the 
in their service by, and said, “It we meant tu have had 

them, we ought to have inserted them in the Convention.” 


That General Gates consented to the Convention soldicra 
taking away their accoutrements, is further confirmed by 
the teetimony of Lieutenant Noble, acting Aid-de-Camp to 
Major-General Phillips : 

“In the course of conversation, at Saratoga, October 17, 
T heard Major-General Gates ar that he did not mean to injure 
private property ; and as the Colonels woald sutfer by the loss of 
their aecoutrements, the soldiers might take them. T wax the 
officer sent to the commanding officers to tell them the soldiers 
were to keep their accoutrements. They had taken them off with 
a design to leave them behind, and upon my delivering the 
message they put them on again. ‘This was before dinner. 

jorGoneral Phillipe avd Major-General Gates were together.” 
(Almon’s Rem, VI, 157). 


Congress had now brought their plan respecting the Con- 
vention troops to a near consammation, being a conclusion 
of the policy of delay pursued from the firet respecting the 
embarkation of the troops. 
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| Bargoyne’s letter to Gates, of the 14th of November, in 

h he said that “the public faith is broke,” as to sup- 
i juarters to tho officers, and his letters to Heath rela: 
tive to the deaeriptive lists, had been referred to a com- 
mittee, who, on the 26th of December, bronght in a report, 


whieh was read and referred to a committee of the whole.* 


This committee, through F. L, Lee, chairman, on the 2nd of 
January, anne bronght in the following amended reso- 
Jution :— 


the hepeesar poet Burgoyne, in 

his letter to iio the Gates, of the 14th of November, of a 
iene States, is not warranted 

article of the Convention of 


a Oe 
it is a strong e Taatowtian of his intention, and 
font that he will avail himself of such pro 


the: 
these Waited States: RELAY sha meeseg nk 
have had in his personal honor is hereby destroyed.” 
Op the next day, the 3d of January, the second amended 
was read — 
“Resolved, therefore, that the embarkation of Liewt.-General 
and the aoe under his command be suspended till a 
‘and ion of the Convention of Saratoga 
shall be hatifled by the Court of Grest Britain.” 


‘Thess resolutions, based entirely on the passage in Gon- 


eral Burgoyne’s letter that “the public faith is broke” aa to 


were recommitted the same day. Congress seem 
not to have been prepared to take 80 finportant a step as 
was indicated in the second resolation, without assigning « 


| warning bim that Genrral Burgoyne must not be allowed to depart. 
ape aed General Heath replies to President Laureax, acknowl 


ior m profvund secret until the time shall arrive thut they are 20 be 
Fe rae arene, ie. meets betore even the lerters 


i Burgoyne was'to bs detained.” (Hoath Papers). 








more substantial reason than was given in the first resoln- 
tion or preamble. ‘These proceedings were therefore re- 
garded ss confidential, and Genera] Washington, who had 
been notified of them, writes to the President of Congress, on 
the 9th, that he shall keep the matter secret till they are 
daly announced by Congress, Ho thinks that General 
Burgoyne will be greatly chagringd when informed of them, 
a8 he learns that the refusal to allow his troops to embark 
at Rhode Island or the Sound, had greatly chagrined him. 

On the 8th of January, the Committee to whom was 
recommitted the resolutions of the 2d and 8d, made a 
long report, in which they embodied their suspicions of 
intended bad faith on the part of General Burgoyne, drawn 
from circumstances that ordinarily would have been little re- 
garded, charging no acts of bad faith committed on the part 
of that officer, except the taking away by his soldiers of a 
few cartouch-boxes, included under the term aecontrements, 
which General Gatea had already told them in substance 
that he-allowed to be taken away, and closing with the 
following resolutions, which wore adopted :* 

* Reaolued, That as many of the cartouch-boxes and several 
other articles of military accontrements annexed to the persons of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers included in the Conven- 
tion of Saratoga, have not been delivered up, the Convention, on 
lim the British army, has not been strictly complied with. 

wed, That the refusal of Lientenant-General Burgoyne to: 
give descriptive lists of the non-commissioned efticers and pri- 
vates belonging to his army, subsequent to his declaration ae 
the public faith was broke, is considered by Congress in an alain 
ing point of view; since a compliance with the resolution of 
Congross could only have been prejudicial to that army in exse of 
an infinetion of the Convention on their part. 

Resolved, That the charge made by Lientenant-General Bur- 
poy in bis letter to major-general Gates, of the 14th of No 

*, of a breach of the public faith on the purt of these States, is 
not warranted by the just construction of any article of the Con- 
vention of Saratoga; that it is u strong indication of bis inten= 
Hon; and affords just ground of fear that he will avail himself of 








*This roport, preceding the resolutions here printed, will be found In the 
Appenitix to tho Council's Report. 
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were expecting to embark, and the transports had been 
ordered to come round from Newport to Oape Cod to 
receive them, 

On the 24th of January, General Burgoyne writes to 
Gonoral Heath that he supposed it would answer the pur- 
pose of Congress if the descriptive lists of the troops, 
asked for, were handed in any time before embarkation. 

It waa not till the 3d of February that General Heath 
received Laurens’s letters of the 14th, 2ist and 22d of 
January, transmitting everal resolves, including that of the 
Sth of January, postponing indefinitely the embarkation, 
ordering the transporte, if they have arrived, or when they 
shall arrive, to quit Boston without delay, and direetin: the 
guard for the prisoners to be increased. Washington ex. 
pressed his fears lest General Burgoyne should, on the 
receipt of the news of the dotention, regard himself as ab- 
solved from nll obligation, and “ make use of any means to 
effect an escape.” Laurens also writes, “ As good policy 
dictates that we shonld keep the Conrt of Great Britain 
from a knowledge founded npon authentic accounts of the 
acts of Congress of the 8th of January, as long a8 we can 
fairly do 80," General Howe will not be notified of it “ nmtil 
Congress shall be informed that you have delivered a copy 
of the Act to General Burgoyne.” 

A few weeks later General Heath wrote to Laurens that 
he had done his best to keep the matter of the resolves a 
secret, but that a printer of a newspaper had got access to 
the Council Chamber of Massachusetts, where a copy of 
the act was deposited, and secured a transcript for his 
press, and other printers bad copied it. It is published in 
Edes's Boston Gazette of the 16th of Febrnary, 1778. 

‘There had been rumors in the air for weeks that Con- 
grees was devising a plan for detaining the Convention 
troops. 

On the 4th of February General Heath notified General 
Burgoyne of the resolves of Congress, detaining the troops, 
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and sent him a copy of the papers. Ou the 7th, he writes 
to the President of Congress acknowledging his despatches, 
and saying that General Burgoyne desired to send a copy 
of the resolve to General Howe, but he had refused him." 
‘He says that “General Burgoyne and his officers appear 
much disappointed, and exhibit an appearance rather of 
concern and uneasiness than sulkiness or resentinent, und 
endeavor to palliate their former expreasiona and conduct.” t 

‘On reeviving the resolves detsining the troops, General 
Burgoyne addressed a long remonstrance to Congrese, 
answoring every allegation in the lengthy docament iseued 
by thom, and concluded by offering,—“ should any doubt 
still subsist that the idea of being released from the engage 
ments of the Convention has been adopted by any part of 
the troops,” —a further pledge of the faith of every officer 
in his command, “provided the suspension is immediately 
takon off." ¢ 

This paper he despatched to Congress, by express, on the 
Lith of February. It was read on tho 26th, and referred 
to a committee, who reported, on the 2d of March, that in 
their opinion it contained nothing “snifleient to induce 
Congress to recede from their resolves of the 8th of Janu- 
ary;” and the report was agrood to, 

General Burgoyne had written a second letter to Con. 
gress, to be handed in in ease the former failed, soliciting 
the privilege for himself and his military family to embark 
for home, on account of his private affairs, his failing 
health, ote. and offering to hold himself in readiness, under 

* Aftor Congress tind loarned that tho uflalr wns all in the newspapers, thoy 
directed General Heath not to refuse the sending & copy to General Howe. 

+A Hiitie Inter in the month, General Heath writes: ‘* General Burgoyne aud 
is officers express themselves with much morlesty under thelr detention. 
Bat General Phillips observed to mo, the day before yostorday. that Great 
‘Britain would novwr ratity tho convention. ‘Chat it was made betwoon General 
Gatex and General argoyne, and neither the United States nor Great Lritain 
‘mentioned. ‘Fhe ministry would have nothing todo with ity" 

{This letter of Burgoyne to Congress is given in the Appendix to the 
‘Council's Mteport, following the Report of tho Congress, 
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Jiis parole, to retnrn, if called for, should the suspension of 
the embarkation of the troops be prolonged. This letter 
was considered on the following day, and the «pplication it 
contained was granted. 

Tn the meantime General Heath ruccived information 
tat the transports, twenty-live in number, had arrived at 
Cape Cod, fully supplied with provisions, and ready to 
receive the troops of the Oonvention and convey them to 
England. The frigate Juno, destined for the service of 
General Burgoyne and his officers, attended them. Of 
conree their errand was useless. The transports had left 
Rhode Island before information had been received there of 
the detention of the troops by Congress. They appear to 
jiave arrived at that port, from the Delaware, early in 
December. In a letter from General Washington to Gen- 
eral Gates, under date of the 2d of December, 1777, be 
says, * No transporta have yet sailed from the Delaware for 
the purpose of carrying the troops to Europe, nor do I hear 
that any have gone from New York. I can only attribute 
this delay to want of provision for the voyage. Bread, we 
know, is exceedingly scarce among them.” General Pigot, 
under date of Devetuber 5th, from Rhode Island, wrote 
to General Burgoyne, that the transports were off the 
harbors mouth. In a British letter written from New 
York on the 16th of December, is this passage: “ General 
Burgoyne, with the wreck of his small army, has been 
some time near Boston, between Charlestown Neck and 
Cumbridge. Our transports are now at Rhode Island, with 
‘an intent to take them on board. 1 sincerely wish them all 
embarked, for I am much afraid the rebels, will make use 
of some subterfuge to detain them.” Again, under date of 
January 1, 1778, “IT suppose that Lord Howe has arrived 
at Rhode Island by this time. He has sailed to that quarter 
on purpose to expedite, if he can, the embarkation of 
General Burgoyne's troops. Lam much afraid the rebels 














will invent some acheme to detain them altogether.” 
(Conduct of the American War, pp. 88, 89, 90). 

How long timo the transporte waited at Rhode Island 
solely with the expectation that the embarkation would be 
permitted from that port, 1 do not know. Lord Howe, in 
@ letter to Gonoral Burgoyne, from Rhode Island, dated 3d 
Fobroary, says: “Tho transports have only been delayed 
to take the precantions necessary for their safe passage this 
season of the year.” * 

In communicating these resolutions of Congress of the 
24 and 3d of March, enclosing a copy for General Bur- 
goyne, Laurens, under date of the 6th, thus writes to Gen= 
ral Heath: “ Nothing is said by Congress in their present 

> asts, respecting General Burgoyne’s accounts; my private 
sentiment is that the former orders exist, and are not super- 
seeded by anything inclosed. However, TE shall have a 
farther opportunity of spenking to this point to-morrow, if 
Congress will enable me.” That is to say, as to whether 
* But this may refer 10 the period which may have elupyod sluee the positive 
orders,on the 6th of January, wore given to mend the transports round from 
ae ea i onion 0 ths rr of Decesnbery Tar, General Heslh 
that General Burgoyne had heard of the resolves of 
Paes ies Ast of December, forbidding the change of the port for tho em 
barlation for the troops, “with no xtnall disnppolatment;” but he was now 
ttor (of the 2th November) to Waabinge 
c personally, before the troops. * The day before yester- 
day he desired thut I would forward a letter for lil to General Pigot to ontor 
Transports round to Boston. Yertorday ho was horitating sbout it, and 
(othe it wore probable that an answer to his despatch would arrive ina 
timo, he would defor sonding to [Rhode Island. General Itiedesel observed 
‘that it was very doubtful whether the troops would got away thix 
r for If the transports should attempt to get round, It was more than 
that many of them would be blown off the coast. What thefr fal 
‘determination wil! be, T cannot tell, but they all appear much dixappoinied.” 
Onthe th of Mecembor, Meath writesto Washington that General Burgoyne 
Jas Oot Hs For Sentto Mhode Ieund to have the transports ordered round, 


“although he hae been talking of it ever winco he Wax Informed of tho rosolve 
‘estricting him to the port stipulated by convention. Ho ix unoasy 
hear your Exeetlency’s determination, as to himself and suite, 
On the 6th of Januwry, 1778, Mouth writes, * General 
‘this dng veut to Khode Tsland for the transports to come round 
‘Ivansports probably did not leave Rhode Isinnd till Pete 
Ne 
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Goneral Hesth shall require the settlement of all the 
accounts relating to the Convention troops, which seems 
Yet not to have been brought to u conclusion, béfore Gen- 
eral Burgoyne be allowed personally to embark, A fow daya 
later, Laurona again wroto to General Heath, saying that 
Congress had given no further direction in relation to the 
acconnts, and he must act according to his own deter- 
mination. 

Laurens’ letter of the 6th of March, enclosing the resolve 
permitting General Burgoyne and his military family to 
embark, had, however, been received by Geveral Heath, and 
a copy of the resolve had also been received by General 
Bargoyne, about the 19th; and to the latter it afforded 
great pleasure. He at once applied to General Heath for 
his passports, saying he hoped nothing would now stand in 
the way of his speedy departure. Ho hoped to be off in 
about three days. But General Heath checked his ardor by 
telling him that the President of Congress was of the opin+ 
jon that the former resolves of that body should be strictly 
observed, and therefore he must insist that all the accounts 
be paid, agreeably to the resolve of the 19th of December 
lust, before he could be allowed to depart.* 

General Burgoyne’s health was fuiling, and there were 
many reasons why he wished to embark, and after consider- 
able demurring on his part, and consultations with his Com- 
miséary, au under standing was in a few dayst arrived at, 
which was eubsequently embodied in a written paper, of 
which a résumé is given further on. In the meantime the 


‘+ Heatt’s Mom., p. 160. 
+ On the th of April, 1778, Mr, Laurons, the President of Congross, writes to 
Genors! Heuth: ‘Sir, yesterday 1 had the honor of prosenting to Congess 
your favors of the 2ist and 24th of March, and although I bave received no 
commands relative to thelr eevoral contents, 1 am warranted by the 
general voleo of members to (ntimute that you have recelyed the applause of 
the house for your dotermination respecting the adjustment of accounts with 
General Burgoyno," ~ 











eral Heath :— 


“Campnmen, 29th March, 1778, 






| 
| 
| 
| following letter was written by General Burgoyne to Gen- 
| 


favour of of yesterday, I have con- 
haat Sn aad ebeity Oh atie os 
but insincerity in the’ engagements made 
‘not suspect, can prevent my immediate 


ene, for being thus preasing, having last night 

anew ue cy it 

euffored an attack frow tl y Dick wma ie 

Sih a ty endangers ny it 
motion this count en 

and I am confident you would be torreflect ratte sake 


i , w rot to aay aiparraneoiae delays, hud contribs 
liom hatin og provielons tn lad, and of sch 

wo ions in 
ay a yo icccalaney, aka witb I understand to be 
ly between us. 


regard to the wood account and the account given in by 
G er, there are certainly several articles that require 
more and examination than can Passiiiy te ven them 
within the time 1 have named for my re, but in order to 
remove every difficulty from your mind, Twill give you whatever 
sums yor shall require within the charge, for your receipt upon 
it. These sums I will alto engage upon my parole to put 
uists cP your Gomunteary at Rhode Wiend or if soe 

Twill give you the Paymaster General's Dills, which I 
feloionse p00 the pablick account, and will ne myself for 
their being discounted at par at Rhode Taian, you do not 


to negotiate them at m 
‘ ing 80 far to accommodate your inclinations, I have 
my reliance that you will bring with you to-morrow 
and a parole according to the Resolve of Congress, 


. Tu ty 
a = Your most obedient servant, 
~ 









J. BURGOYNE, 
© Hearn. 





is a synopsis of the agreement entered into 
1778, between General Heath and Gen. 


























eral Burgoyne, and the paper before me being that part of the 
instrament belonging to the former, it ‘bears the signature of 
General Burgoyne :— 


Safa pe eta Burgoyne and the ie te Mejor rl ath 


the payment of Provisions, Fuel, 
As tisverte eseions 


For the Gee ‘of provisions charged in the account of Com- 


aptiey of the 18th ond. pee ‘of January, and the 28th of 
General Burgoyne abl to Tthod oe Ilan od 
with twenty days from haar ee there shall send the 


seer heen ee eneietn 
maple necessary to send to New York, forty days time 
allowed. As security for the per! rformnce oF ihe 4 ent, 
General sect deposit solid coin in the hands of General 
Heath's at the rate indicated by the resolve of Car 
of the 19th of December, and the coin to be forfeited 
above sup) ay orsa tes net Bale 
eter (hi rgoyne ix y into the hands of said 
se fee the amount of $9 $odsti, in gold and silver, for 
furnished the Convention troops up to the ea ‘of March. 
‘goyne is also to pay in solid coin the charges in- 
enrred by mane Glover, on account of the troops during their 
SA a forfeited hy British 
not are to be paid to the Bri 
General Phillips, or the commanding officer of the Convention 
troops for the time being.* 


The amount to be paid to General Glover is not named 
in the above agreement, but the sum paid him was over 
thirty thousand dollars, also in gold and silver—a dollar of 
silver for a dollar of paper money expended. 

T have no detinite data by which to arrive at the entire 
amount of the bills of Commissary Miller, referred to, for 
which Genoral Burgoyne agreed to send the like provisions, 
in quantity and quality. 


“General Riedesel secems to have been inaccurately informed os to the details 
of General Burgoyne’s accounts with the Congress; probably owing In part to 
his being a foreigner. His copy of the articles of Convention at Saratoga ts Ine 
accurate in severa} particulars ws tt now stands In the Engitxh ve-trunsiation.— 
See Kolking’s Riedesol, ed, Stone, L., Mb; 1, 12. 
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Mr. Adolphns in his history of England, says—* these 
rupacions plunderers presented an account of monies dis- 
buraed for the wretched support they afforded the prisoners, 
amounting to one hundred and three thonsand pounds 
sterling, which they would receive only in hard money, at 
the rate of a silver for a paper dollar.” (II, 575, ed. 1841). 
For his anthority for thie allegation he citer the “State 
Papers.” 1 do not tind this statement a8 to the amount of 
hurd money paid by General Burgoyne, confirmed by the 
Heath papers. [ find only about one hundred and forty 
thoawand dollars acknowledged to have been received in 
gold and silver by General oath. For much the larger 
part of tho charges General Bnrgoyne finally agreed to 
make payment iu “kind.” Yet the expenses thereto, includ. 
ing the enhanced price of provisions, when the payment was 
made, though perhaps not amounting to a payment in gold 
and silver, mast have been very much increased over what, 
by the treaty, It was agreed Burgoyne should pay. Bat the 
fact that it was decided by the British Generals finally to 
make the experiment of sending provisions from Rhode 
Tsland and New York, shows, that they regarded it as 
cheaper than to pay in coin, There was however an 
“unexpected charge made in landing and transporting the 
provisions after they had arrived in Boston. For the 
amount expended in paper money for lubor, the same was 
exacted in gold and silver, dollar for dollar. 

‘The box of gold, amounting in oor cnrreney to some 
thousand dollara, which General Burgoyne left on 
deposit when he quitted Cambridge, a a pledge for the 
and faithfal performance of the contract, was, on 












ipa. 
29th of April, General Heath wrote to Mr. 
that le had received from General Glover 28,000 
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Spanish milled dollars, and 817 guineas, paid to him by 
General Burgoyne for supplies for the troops on the march 
from Saratoga to Cambridge. 

On the 4th of May he wrote to the Hon, Board of 
the Treasary that General Glover had just called on him. 
“Ho informa me” he continues “that the moneys which 
he received at Albany for supplying the troops of tho 
convention with fuel und other necessaries on their march 
from Saratoga to Cambridge, were insufficient fur the 
purpose, and that he was obliged to advance a considerable 
sum of his own money in currency, which is now repaid by 
General Burgoyne in solid coin. He apprehende that it is 
but just he should receive a refund of his own money in 
solid coin, which is for your honors to determine.” 

Wherenpon Congress on the 25th of that month, 

“Resolved, That General Heath be directed to pay, in continental 
currency to Brigadier Glover, the sum that sball 
him on account, for purchasing provisions and 0! 
the Peipesers of the convention of Saratoga, while on thei 
from tl hat place to Boston, and for ih attending the said 
frsorn” 





‘In aletter from Brigndier General Glover to General Washlugton, dated, 
‘2? January, 1778, be saya 

‘Sir, Lhave rocelved your Exoellenoy’s letter yesterday, of the Sth Instant 
desirlag me to Join my brigade ax soon as possible, I apprehend your Ex» 
jot boon fully mequainted with the business L was charged with 
ates, which hus boon and still will be, attended with so many 
difteuttion, ae will necessurtly dotain mo at this post till the embarkation of 
‘Gonoral Burgoyne. 
“1 was houored with tbe command of sonducting bln und his troops from 
Saratoga to Cambridge, for the better supplying of whom, and the eonveniency 
of the inbabitants of the country through which they marched, I divided them 
{nto two divisions; the British by Williamstowa and Northampton, the 
Germans by Kinderhook and Springtield; with commissaties, quartermasters, 
and waggou-mantors for euch, with particular directions to take bills for what 
supplies they recelved, and give orders on mo for payment. ‘This order not 
Deing fully attended to, L wws obliged to send Quurter-master Story buck to 
Albany to collect the outstanding necounts. When that is dane, I shall charge 
Genoral Burgoyne with the whole, In one general account; and ax many of the 
churges,in my opinion, are onjust, and others extravaguntly high, large sums 
bolng charged by the inhabilsnte for damages in burning foncos, destroying 
hay, urain, fax, &o., and also for clothing, furniture, &e,, stolon out of their 
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General Burgoyne left Cambridge for Rhode Island, for 
embarkation, on the 5th of April. On the next day 
General Heath wrote to General Washington,—* General 
Bargoyne was not gone when 1 was honored with your last, 
enclosing one to him. He has expressed the greatest 
pleasure wnd satisfaction on receiving your letter. I do 





houses (these charges E know General Burgoyne will object to), the inhabliants 
Jook to me, snd expect £ shall see them puld.- 

“*‘To nequit myself of censure. 1 am determined to tay them beforethe General 
Court, and desire that « committee may be xppolnted to exmuine them, aud 
muke what deduetions shail appear to them to be Just, which hope will give 
satisfaction to both parties. When this ixdone, I have to present it to bin for 

and then ndvertise the Inhubitants to come and receive thelr moneys. 
shall Jove no time in bringing the whole to a close ax soon ax possible, ‘Thus 
Sir, E hove given you an account of what I bave been doing, and still have to 
do. at this post, which T hope will meet your Execllouey's approbation.” 
(Letters to Washington, Il, 72). 

T bave alrendy rwid that General Glover received from Genorw! Burgoyne 
before he embarked, upwards of thirty thousand dollars, (n gold and sliver, 
for the supplies of provisions aud fuel furaished on the march from Saratoga to 
‘Cambridge, thls amount belag pald out in paper money and received in cola, 
dollar for dollar, But for certain incidental churges, such us are named In the 
above letter, General Glover allowed General Burgoyne to pay in paper. He 
ought this was not only equitable, but that it did not come under the 
‘roguisition of the sect of the.29th of December; and moreover, he was greatly 
distressed for paper money to pay off the numorous claimants, Vor allowing 
this, however, ho was obliged te defend. himself to the Treaxury Board, who 
sharply questioned him In regurd to It. 

‘By commanding the escort of the convention to Cambridge, General Glover, 
au admirable officer and ian, made the acquaintance of Geueral Burgoyne, 
‘snd seemed to have taken an Interest in tim, and was dixpored to do what be 
‘could. consistently with hisduty, to relleve the tedium of bis captivity, Kefore 
‘the elose of the first month tn which the troops arrived at Cumbridge General 
Glover had planned un excursion for the captive General which may be told in 
an extract from a letter of General oath to General Washington, dated 27h 
Novowber, 1777,—" General Glover being provent- har solicited leave that 

‘the stay of General Burgoyne in this neighborhood, he may bo permitted 

the gront soxport towns to the castward, betwoon this and Portemuuth, 
‘are may be of advantage to as by showing him how populous 
country really is. T have consented that General Burgoyne ahoald dine with 
woe but object to the further indulgence, thinking it ruthor luspotitio, 
General Glover Is a0 importunate that I havo told him T would mention the 

‘to your Excellency ; if you should think proper, I should not afterwards 








however, did not think Jt prudent to grant such 


Washington, 
Leo In a latter to General Meath of the 17th of the following month 
PHT think tt would have been bigbly Improper to allow bim (Gene 
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_myaclf the honor to enclose one from him. Yesterday about 
d Eero bans pa fee Rhode Island, He exprossca the 
wishes for an avcomimodation.” 

‘The letter from Washington enclosed to General Heath 
was his well known letter to Goneral Burgoyne of the 11th of 
‘March, 1778, which hus been cherised as an heirloom in 
his family, and of which «fue simile ie given in the recent 
Life and Correspondence of General Burgoyne, by De 
Fonblingne. In it Washington says,—* Your indulgent 
opinion of ty character, aud the politeness in whieh you 
are pleased to expross it aro pecniiarly flattering; and I take 
plousure in the opportunity you have afforded me of assuring 
you that, far from suffering the views of national opposition 
to be embittered aud debased by personal animosity, [am 
ever ready to do justice to the merit of the gentleman and 
soldier, and to esteem, where esteem fa due, however the 
idea of a public enemy may interpose. You will not 
think it the langnage of unmeaning coremony if [ add, that 
sentiments of personul respeut, iu the present instance. are 
reciprocal,” 

Fonblangne says that General et tas left Rhode 
Island for England “iu the Juno frigate, Oaptain Hew 
Dalryiple, in the middle of April.” But see the following 
passage from Almon’s Remombrancer, VI:, 207,—* Eatract 
of « letter from Portsmouth [England], May, 13. Arrived 
just now the Granipns man-ofwar, from Rhode Island, 
having bronght home General Burgoyne, who is just landed. 
His army is still detained by the Americana.” “London, 
May 14. Last night while his Majesty waa at the Theatre 
‘Borgoyne) the Hberty to visit your seaport towns, A man of bis sagacity and 

would make many observations that might prove detrimental to a4 
to foture.” He then suggests to his correspondent to apply to Congrnss for 
‘Airectious (n all matters relative to General Burgoyne and his troops. 

‘General Burgoyno’s fectings while tn Cambridge wern deeply enlisted In the 
‘ean of the Ameriean Col. Henloy who commanded there, against whom he 
trial ats Court Morin atedtatebeamlbg myasenng a ke 
ution, Henley was aequltted, eA sabes? 
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royal in Drary Lane, advice was brought of the arrival of 
General Burgoyne that day at Portsmouth. General Bur- 
left Rhode Island the 20th ultimo.” 

By this act of Congress, indefinitely suspending the 
embarkation of the Convention troops, the agreement made 
at Saratoga was broken, and the troops were relegated to 
the condition of prisoners of war. No one should be 
deceived by the ingenious language employed, “that the 
embarkation be suspended,” until the happening of some 
fature contingent event.* This resolve was the introduction 
‘of a new clement into the treaty without the consent of 
both parties to it, and was therefore an abrogation of it. 
The language cited was an attempt to kcep the word of 
promise to the ear, while it was broken to the hope.t As I 
have said, the troops were made prisoners of war, and re- 
mained prisouers of war to the end. Notwithstanding all 
this Congress still claimed that the expense of supporting 
the Convention troope must be paid by the Britich as before, 
often referring to the treaty as though it wore yet in full 
foro, and the troopa were only waiting their embarkation. 
From the 8th of January, when tho resolve was passed, to 
the time Burgoyne left Cambridge, the sume charge for 
supporting the troops was continued, and a large amount of 
coin paid, dollar for dollar, 

After General Burgoyne’s departure, General Heath 
substantially concluded an arrangement with General Pigot, 
the British commander at Rhode Teland, brought about 


site Improbable at the tino than that Groat Britain would 
the on. ‘Mor well known viows concerning the rolations of tho 
the politleal status of each, and the fact that the treaty required no 

forbade any such hope. “The ratifeation which Congress 

ool ea liabong was one which could not be given without x recogul- 
Tndependenos,” (Ulstory of Kugiaud, 11,392). Yet Sir Henry 

| offered In the following September to renew all the obligations of the 

{dhe mame and ty the authority of the erown; buthix offer was 


made +3 distinction,” says Dr. Ramsey (History, Tl., 238), “be- 
‘the abrogation 


‘of the Convention.” “A distinction,” 
uci writer, ** suoh as Escobar himself might envy,” 














through the intervention of General Burgoyne, by which the 
British should continue to supply the Convention troops with 
provisions from their own stores at that depot, conveying them 
‘in transporta round Cape Cod.* This arrangement, to be 
submitted to Congress, was commanicated by General Heath 
in the following letter to Mr. Laurens,— 


Hean Quanrens, Bostox, April 27th, 1778. 
Sir: 


? 


ya, from Rhode Island have East ae ary 
to un) 
fon See ee at anka Vie oki aoaks OT Ke 
‘ards of twenty tons of bread, a 
A farther quantity of beef ia tally 
jew York. 


General Burgoyne Cates ecbauee eae BieyA 

1 proposed the si ing the troops of the Conven- 
vib eat re Naa fe oh 

return of the transports, and such assistance bein, 

afforded them, as may be necessary in unloading, storing 

the 


i 


FP L82 
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tran ing the provisions dée., to the places where the troops of 

vention may be stationed, they paying therefor the usual 
rates. Major Morrison a Deputy Commissary Gen'l hay been sent 
here for the purpose of negotiating the business. Enclosed Is the 


*Genoral Burgoyne had so much concern for the liberation of his wemy, that ho 
‘till cherished and publicly uphold the ideu, on his roturn to England, that the 
Congross would comply with ite revolve of the 10th of Docember, 1777, if ite 
terms were seoapted in England, Tis wish wos futher to the thought; and when 
he was taunted by the ministry, who feared him and wished to deprive him of his 

prisoner of war 
broken,” he re 


George Germain, ns tate as Aprij, 1778, even after the return of his commission 
‘ors, said in his place In the House of Commons, that his {atest desputchos from 
Sir Henry Clinton had given him hope that the captive army had atready been 
roxtored to liberty, ax * the breuch of the Convention of Saratoga was looked up- 


‘period General Burgoyne, ina review of the evideneo in bls case laid before the 
ida The Convention expronsly preserved the army for 
thoseevice of the State. * * * The army was lust by the non-compliance 
‘part of the Congress; and peat vitae faith no wan 





made by him to which I have returned an answor to 
General and do myself the honor to present copy 
thereof to Congress for their approbation or dis ybation as 
they may think proper For my own part T think this mode of 
ly will be infinitely for the ndvantage of our cause, will tend 

to lower the exorbitant prices of provisions, give us an opporta 
cag amply to supply ear own troops and replenish our magazines, 
IL observed in my answer that T fix the pay:nent of the 
accounts of assistance afforded in unloading, storing or 
mot provisions in solid coin at which they gramble 

much, and in this instance as in all others of the kind, assert, that 
the high prices of labour and averything else which is paid in our 
en , is more severe when of them at a 

rate in aot coin, and that Iubonr & assistance of bonts, 
wagons be, are not those provisions and necessaries which are 
to be paid for in solid coin by the resolve of the 19th Decem™. 
To pally them I have given them assurance that 1 would 
Loma the matter to Congress, which I now do, and woald 
a siguification of their mre thereon as soon as be 
convenient, as T think it probable that_no provisions will be 
forwarded until they have an answor. If it bo asked how will 


gxchangin silver and gold secretly at three or four for one. 
But whe the dieand | for repayment in gold and silver for 
labour and transportation of stores paid for by us in paper cur- 
reney at the sume rate, will be justified by the world, is not for 
me to determine, 


Congress, therenpon passed the following reaolves + 


“ Resolved, That Congress scree of Major General Heath's 
conduct relative to the proposals made by Major General Pigot, 
for supplying with provisions the troops who surrendored prison- 
ors nvention of Saratoga: 

‘That the president be directed to inform Major General Heath, 
‘that: expect that all axsixtance afforded to the enemy, in 
tntoading, storing or wansporting provisions for the support of 

vovnvention oA be paid in solid coin, agreeably to the 
i of their December last." 










isoners, 
resolution of the 19 of 


_ Goneral Pigot supplied these provisions gratuitously, keep- 
‘ing alive the obligation of the Convention on the part of the 
affording thereby greut relief to the commissary de 
tof General Heath; making it easier, he says, to 
‘own troops; as “prices,” he writes to Washington 














‘in the latter part of Jannary, “aro intolerable” and some~ 
must be done to put a stop to “extortion.”* 

low far Washington may have approved or disapproved 
of this vote of Congress of the Sth of January, suspending 
the embarkation of the troops till a ratification of the 
Convention shall havo been notified to Congress, ie not clear. 
Mr. John Adolphus in his History of England says that,— 
“General Washington remonstrated with force and tirm- 
‘noss against this national act of dishononr, which he ropre- 
sented alike injurious to the cunse in the breasts of Britons, 
foreigners, and even their own American adherenta; but 
his reasonings were vain; and, notwithstanding the most 
explicit and candid offers and assurances, the terms of the 
Convention were not complied with.” And De Fonblanque 
says that * Washington earnestly urged a fulfilment of the 
pledge in which the honor of Congress and of the army 
was involved.” (Life of Burgoyne, 318). The latter gives 
no authority. The passage from Adolphus is in his edition 
of 1805, Vol. TE, p. 89, and he refers at foot to “ Wash- 
ington’s Letters, Vol. Il, p- 206." This is the edition of 
1795, published in Loudon, in two volumes, The same 
reference ix continued in the Jatest edition of Adolphus, 
published in 1841 (in Vol. IL, p. 575); and though the 
author, in that edition, cites occasionally Mr, * Sparke's Life 
of Washington,” he still allows his old references to 
“Washington's Letters” in the edition of 1795, to stand ; 
and on comparing his citations with the volumes he is 
usually found to be correct. But in the instance onder 
consideration he seems quite at fault. There is no such 
passage on the pages cited, nor any allusion to the subject 
of which the historian is speaking ; neither do I find throngh- 
‘ont these volumes or elsewhere any language of Washing- 
ton’s, relating to the Convention troops, te warrant tho 
statemont of Adolphus or of De Fonblanque. 


UE OE oleae bitte een ear tho cor 
‘respondence cited in the preceding pages. unless otherwise indicated. ts taken 
from the * Heath Papers.” Tho resolves of Congress, it will be understood, are 
‘taken from the Journals of Congress, 
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‘Thave already referred to Washington's earnest appeal to 
Congress, in the Spring of this yoar, on another subject, 
namely, the importance of arranging a general cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners. He had already entered into 
negotiations with Sir William Howe on this subject, but he 
found his way blocked by an unwillingness on the part of 
Congress to enter into his hamane plans. By this proeved- 
ing he felt that his own repntation would be compromised, 
a well as the honor of the nation, and his remonstrances 
to Congress were serions and urgent. “To say uothing,” 
he says, “of the importance of not hazarding our national 
character but npon the most solid gronuds, especially in our 
etnbryo #tate, from the influence it may have on our affairs 
abroad,—it may not be a little dangerous to beget in the 
minds of oar own countrymen a suspicion that we do not 
pay the strictest observance to the maxims of honor and 
good faith. It is prudent,” he continues, “to use the 
greatest caution not to shock the notions of general justice 
and hamanity, universal among mankind, as well ins pub- 
lic as a private view.” The expressions and sentiments in 
this passage, quite similar, it will be seen, to those quoted 
by Mr. Adolphus, are in Washington's letter to Congress of 
the 7th of March, 1778, and on pages 235 and 236 of tho 
volume cited by the historian; but they do not relate to 
the Convention troops. 


The act of Congress, detaining the troops, wus the earry- 
ing out of Washington's policy of delay, which was 
implicitly adopted by Congress, How fur Washington may 
}e ve shared the feeling, cherished apparently by some of 
the members of Congress, that the English officers would 
not keep their faith if the troops were allowed to depart, 

es not distinctly appear. Unless his letter to General 
Biases was a mere form of unmeaning compliments, he 
entertained a high regard for his personal character, and 

f iis personal honor. His advice to Congress, so far 
nown, was given inwiew of the ultimate departure of 
from Boston. . 
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That the subject of the Convention troops had been dis- 
cussed in letters between Washington and Richard Henry 
Loe, is shown by a passage in Lee's letter to him of the 20th 
of November, 1777.—* It is unfortunately too true that 
‘onr onemies pay little regurd to good faith, or uny obliga- 
tions of justice and humanity, which rendere the Convention 
of Saratoga a matter of great moment; and it is also, as 
you jnatly observe, an uffuir of infinite deliensy, The 
undonbted advantage they will take, even of the appearance 
of infraction on our part, and the Americau character, 
which is concerned in preserving its fuith inviolate, cover 
this affair with ditlieulties, and prove the disadvantage we 
are under in condncting war against an old, corrupt, and 
powerful people, who, having much credit and influence in 
the world, will venture on things that would totally rnin the 
reputation of young and rising communities like ours. 

“The English, however,” continues Mr. Lee, “ were not to 
blame in the business of Closter-Seven. That convention 
was left incomplete by the commanders who made it, It 
was stipulated particularly that the Qourt of Versailles _ 
must ratify, and that within a certain time, which was not 
done until long after the time was elapsed, and before which 
ratification the troops of Hanover had returned to arms. 
Upon this occasion, the good faith of England is not im- 
peached.” (Letters to Washington, IL, 45, 46). 

The only protest against this uct of Congress, which I 
have been able to find, by an American, at the time, is the 
following manly remonstrance of the youthful Wilkinson, 
in a letter to General Gates, dated at Albuny, January 15, 
1778. He was not yet twenty-one yoars of age, bat had 
been the principal person employed by General Gates in the 
matter of the Convention, and his account of it is the moat 
interesting and authentic of all, 

“It is reported here, that Congress have prohibited General 

's embarkation until the convention js ratified by his 
se x an teed ne and alarmed by thin eee 
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treaty. 1 fenr a timorous cirenmspection has snllied our reputa 
tion, and injured our enuge. The alternative, on General Bur 
goyne’s embarkation, must have been his landing in Great Britain, 
or violating the treaty. The consequences in either case would 
have been more important to ns, than any thing which ean »ow 
. His arrival in Britain would” have more effoctnally 
stirred up coMmmotions and manifested our prowess, than all the 
}Mper representations which have been or ean be 
; and I believe it will be everywhere acknowledged, 
that so palpable a brench of the public faith, that basis of 
national iWity, a6 a violation of a convertion, would have 
drawn upou the nation the just odium of all Europe, and have 
serials our advovates wane 

“The most cclebrated writers on the lawa of nature and of 
nations, hold that ‘in all contests disputed by arms, whether 
seditions, insurrections, or rebellions, mblic faith and the 
forms of war are to be held inviolable, else how can an aceommo- 
dation over take place, without the total extinction of one party."* 

further say, that when an army is invested, and all 
communication with its sovereign cut off, that every circumstance 
confers on the commander the authority of the etete, avd what 
ever he conforms to, agreeable to the daties committed to his 
¢are, ix promised in the name and by the authority of his 
sovereign, who is as fully obliged to perform it, a8 if he had 
promised it in hi own person ; and that every commander of an 
army bas a power of agreeing to the conditions on which the 
enemy admits his surrender; the en, ts entered into 
‘him to save his life or his liberty, with that of his mon, are valid, 
as made within the limits of his powers, and his sovereign cannot 
annul them.” (Memoirs, L, 879, 380). 

Soon after the departure of General Burgoyne it was 
ordered that « division of the Convention troops, consisting 
wholly of the British, be removed to Rutland in the county 
of Worcester. Genoral Washington in a letter to General 
Heath of the 25th March, from Valley Forge, said,—* I 
hope that no time will be lost in removing General Bur- 
goyne’s troops from Boston after the receipt of the resolu- 
tion of Congress for that purpose, If they remain within 
rewch of that part of the enemies’ force who are at 
Newport, [ think it wore than probable that they will make 
an effort to resouc them.” (Sparks's Washington, V., 296). 
On the arrival of the British commissioners in the 


*Vuttel, ©. Xt 102, 163, 104. 














country a little later, they made, on the 7th of August, a 
“ peremptory requisition” on the Congress that the Conven- 
tion troops bo allowed to depart, agreeably to the second 
article of the trenty, saying they were prepared to renew, 
on the part of Great Britain, all the stipulations of 
the said Convention * Congress, however, on the 4th of 
September recorded their refusal to comply, on the gronnd 
that the powers of the commissioners were insufficient, or 
might be controlled by parliament, 

Two weeks afterward Sir Henry Clinton, who had in 
May succeeded Sir William Howe as commanderin-chief, 
and was also included in the commission for pacification, 
addressed the following letter to the president of Congress, 
dated New York, 19th September, 1778,— 


«Sir, Nothing but His Majesty's postive instructions, of which 
send you an extract, could have induced me to trouble you or the 
American Congress again on the subject of the troops detained 
in New England, in direct contravention of the treaty entered 
into at Saratoga, The neglect of the requisitions already made 
ou this subject is altogether unprecedented among parties at war. 
T now however repeat the dermund that the Convention of Sarato- 
ft be fulfilled s aud offer by expreas and recent authority from the 

ing, received since the of the late requisition made by his 
Mnieaty commissioners, to renew in hin ey name all the 
conditions stipulated by Lientenant General Bargoyne in respect 
to the troops serving under his command. 

“In this I mean to discharge my duty not only to the king, 
whose orders I obey, but to the unhappy people likewise whose 
affairs are committed to you, and who I hope will have the candor 
to acquit me of the consequences Chat must follow from the new 
system of war you are pleased to introduce, T have the honor to 
be, Sir, Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

“HH. CLINTON. 

“To his Excellency Hexny Lavmews, Esq, President, and 
others, the members of the American Congress at Philadelphia” 


Congress replied to this communication as follows, under 
date of 28 September, 1778,— ' 
“Sir, Your letter of the 19th was laid before Congress, and I 


'* Se4 * Collection of Papers * * reluting to the proceedings of His Majesty's 
Commissioners” Mew York, James Sivieghens tase - 
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i eee ia todo ah te of the United States 
pre be tas QOL Ee re So eae at letters, 


“Tam with due respact, ible servant, 
I CHARLES THe ‘THOMSON, Suc’y, 


Excellency, General Sir Hexny Cutyrox, K. B, de, de, 
New Wi 


The full benefit of the surrender at Saratoga, necording to 
Washington's interpretation of the treaty, lad now been 
received by the Congress, even if the troops had been placed 
dromediately in the field—the time having passed when the 
much dreaded substitutes could have been sent out for the 
spring or even the fall campaign of 1778. 

The British continued to supply the Convention troops 
with provisions, agrecably to the arrangement made between 
General Pigot aud General Heath, Bat soon after the resolve 
of Congress replying to the requisition of the commissioners, 
thore wae a ceasation of supplies, and Congress on the Lith 
of September, resolved that unleas pasaporta are granted by 
Sir Henry Clinton to tho Amorican vessels to transport 
provisions for these troops, or provisions are eent in by him, 
the troops will be removed to some other place where they 
ean more easily bo provided with subsistence; and on the 
16th of Ovtober they resolved that the town of Charlotte- 
ville, in the vonnty of Albemarle, in Virginia, be the place.* 
The long continuance of the troops near Boston had been 
very prejudieal to the inhubitants. Their influence was 
bad upon the young, and particularly npon the students to 
the college in Cambridge. As Sir Henry Clinton did not 
seem disposed to yield in the matter required, the Conven- 

‘When Clinton porvoived that all negotiations with Congress wore broken off, 
‘he declared that if the Convention troops were to be treated like ather prisoners, 
‘thoy mart be perverse by Oaks ‘euptors, Hitherto tho royal maguaines had, 

the necessities of life, and the extravegent und uoressonable 

pe Americans for quarters fuel, und other things had beew pald. This 
focepee. Congress, therefore, not wishing to support the prisoners 

the resourves of x portion of the country already considerably exhausted by 
Fieetand the Amerlean Army, nothing else remmined but to send 


re {nto that xection of the country, which. by being farther removed 
‘theatre of war, had suffored less.” (Holking’' Riedesel, ed. Stone, 
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tion troops, on the 10th and 11th of November, took up 
their march for Virginin. 

There can be no doubt that the supreme authority in the 
State would always have the right, as it has the power, to 
revise a treaty made by its agents, a8 in the case we have 
been considering, This follows from the nature of sov- 
ereignty itself, An Arnold might be bribed to capitulate to 
the enemy. But where each treaties are entered into in 
good faith, and the obvious powers of the commanders have 
not been exceeded, the agreements between the victor and 
the vanquished are regurded by the highest authoritica as to 
be sacredly kept. Homanity demands it, otherwise there 
would be no cessation of hostilities till the annihilation of 
both belligerents. 

Wheaton says,—* Grotins has devoted a whole chapter of 
his great work to prove by the consenting testimony of all 
ages and nations, that good faith ought to be observed 
towards an enemy. And even Bynkershoek, who holds that 
every other sort of fraud may be practised towards him, 
prohibits perfidy, upon the gronnd that his character of 
enemy ceases by the compact with him, so far as the terms 
of that compact extend, ‘I allow of any kind of deceit, 
said he, ‘perfidy alone excepted, not because anything is 
unlawful against an enemy, but because when our faith has 
been pledged to him, so far as the promise extends, he 
ceases to be an enemy.’ Indeed, without this mitigation, 
the horrors of war would be indefinite in extent and inter- 
minable in duration.” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, 684), 

In conclusion, I cannot reaist expressing the conviction 
which this survey of the doings of Congress in regard to 
the “Convention of Saratoga” forces upon me; namely, 
that their acts are not marked by the highest exhibition of 
good policy or of good faith. . 

For the Council. 


CHARLES DEANE, 





APPENDIX TO THE COUNCIL'S REPORT. 


Preamble to the Resolees of Congress relating to General Burgoyne. 
RRRORT OF 4 COOH TTR, 
Jaxvany $, 1778,—three o'clock, P. Mt. 
Congress took In consideration the report of the committee, rend Just 
hefure the adjournment this morning, which was as follows; 


“That they have bees tees mature attention, the convention 
into at it major 


bp Uh 
cling the delivery of the arms and military stores, which 
ions that the convention has not been strictly com- 


mance 
hd Hoth uow condition ner tend to ds its execution. 
fdr caneaitias consldse she reavtanton ot Gonasees e? as aie 
Ty fast directing pera aupea toe cause soaks taken Aaa 
ane 


name and rank of 
me it, and description of 
‘nd ull other persons compre: 


any new eae bat san 


per deeper es He 
Cn "to avall ttself of. and which te stri 

jou of the want of good fulth In the party 

Your committee are of opinion, thet the 


i ar. y 

My rn in bis appeal to 
Riinselt with | tte the 
(etheanting. 


whieh i are. 
w which the 
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Feleaxed belonged, were annexed to thelr respective names, 

Which, for the ator acc of the eongucrng party, wee i 
© prisoners. Your committee, therefore, 

to mare Sista 

sero 


view; more especially when they 
consider, prev! ‘Vo this refusal, he bad, i a ne 
cause given, declared ipa! 

Sees ‘Saratoga, was broken on the part of these 


of 80 light & character ax to have acted in ® serious matter of 
state upon a sudden Impression.” 

‘Phe reason on which he grounds this charge ts that the officers 
fucluded in the convention, have aot since their arrival in Manenchuseten 
mk on accommodated with quarters agreeable to thelr 

+ on which your committee beg leave to observe, that thoazh from 

‘the sudden and unexpected arrival of so large a body of troops. the 
concourse of stringers In and near Boston, the devastation and 
Sensruetion senasioned by the ‘British army, not long slace blocked up Yo 
the American army which besieged them; and 

officers were not to be separated thelr men, 

with equal convenivace io 

desoribed in the 


id many other unavoldable 
chroumstances, the secotieodhtion of "Deu: Bargeyne and bis officers 
s the public coukd wiah or he expect, yet, hls chury 
the pi ith, on this account, Is not warranted either 
Feast Le petiastry articles egned be eatwern Sister aR 
| Gator, on the Mth day of October, or by the spirit of the conven~ 
Hon signed on the 16th of the same month; since, by at exataination 
oe ES Ge ET 
of officers, was not io be construed in that rigurous scune in 

Minick eh, Duerybe EBeaceo ootaldars bs tak, on, ts cpeteerh 

it wnt ‘agreed to av far ax circumstances would wclmit." 

Your committee forbenr to lay any stress on the attempt of the enemy 
toalter the plice of embarkatton from the port of Boston to that of 
Rhode Island or the Sound s0, contiguous to the port of New York, 
which, as well ax that of Whode Island, is at present ln thelr possess 
on the seemingly Inadequate number of vessels (belug eoly 20 tra 
sent to Rhode rs in a letter frou wt to. Get 
Bargyoancatadiine tab oF Decrmiver) tor sa anny sovelting oF ¥el 
ten, 10 a winters voyage to Kyrope: er on the improbability of the 
ues belog able, on so short a notice, 10 vieiual such a fleet and 
army for 8 voyage 


eaten, which 
dus, wilt warrant 
‘These facts and optnions, your 
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(oor onesie ttern Andere pa} Berean fl ni ean ye 
with the peceretlon of particu) in Pty ater 


without just foundation, cha these states with a fn breach of public 
faith; that. In conseqnence of this declaration, whilst In our power, hy 
nd deem bimeolf, and the “bins under Is from thelr 
compact, and may. therefore, have refused compliance with a measure 
naturally resalting from the convention, and which ouly tended to 
render his aificers winner hem aye ca ae 








mean fa are couaintent with the safety and honor of the 
tate” 

hereupon Congress came to the following resolutions.* (Journals 
Se Usupres): 


Despatch of Lientenant-yencral Burgoyne to the President of the Con- 
al | __Canimerneg, Fobroary 11. 1778. 


ary 
Having recelved from MaJorgeneral, ‘Teatby wh the 4th Sar 
ieee ‘of the report of a Committee of Cong 


ress. und consideeat 
resolves subsequent lated Jamunry the By 1976 1 thio 
i Rea upoe hy public and private honor to offer a reply to such 
aes pears seaonat wal conduct, toyethor vith other matters arlaing. 
ion a 


Jory peclrrences: 
Cece sting? hae 1 chose rather to hazard it In an imperfect state, than 


it paper, Sir, to 
proper to lay it 


cle In the proceedings referred to states ** That numbers 
Les and several other articles of military accoutre- 
the persons of the von-commisatoned officers and 

os; have not been dellvered up, aud 

piritef the Convention, and the technical in 








er 
it 
2 i 





many OF the cartouch-boxes, nnd pereral other articles of militaty accous 
annexed to. reons of the non-coutinissioned offleers and 

facluded In the convention of Sarntoga, have wot been delircred 
‘Convention on the part of the Rriti-h army has wot been strictly 
with.” I desire to refer In thie matter to the recollection of 
Gates, and I rely upon bis justice to vindleate my assertion, 
er cartouch-boxes, nor any other article of accoutrements, 
tei spirit of the Convention, oF the ' techiniral” or possible 
n, could come under the word ‘arma were refused to be 
Mipror clandestively carried way; the cartouch boxes, ve 







os Thue resolutions are printed on pages 48, 49, 








sift 


# 


ina 


is 


ding the cell ty A ilar ie sper cxolte 
atten Iv aris and tm! 
strong "seeplsions that the convention has fot been, str complied 
with on the part of General Burgoyne, agreeable to ite troe ‘piri 
he tention of the apntracting pariied.” 

The Congress will be tov Just to lay papeeare upon me Mr not 
answering an allegation propounded in uch general: terme, ond. 8 
objects of which Ido not comprehend. Tne fe tt Jn my Der to 

res a ory the rae of the same e paragraphs 
1 of our enemies, lon tn 


measure for securtnue 


fo state as a necessary A 
innuce of the Convention the eaolutlons of Congress of the 
[23 ere acaee: lant, directing G Heath to cause to be taken 
Fy comutaxioned officer, and the natu, 
or tes >iace oF abode, oceupation, size, age, aod deseription of every 
‘non-commissioned officer, private soldier, aad all other persons compre 
breaded iy the Convention of Sarntogn.” 


imlght be thought impro esi me to renew the arguments uxed in 
a ‘etter to Majorienera Heath, dated November the 24d, which has 
beon ider the conalderation of the Congress, aud pon which 
eided, respocting the posing now coudiuicts, Dy losisting 
upon iptive list; bat T am onder the necessity of represeating 
Ut the committee have not attented 10 the words of my letter, when 
y observe, "fam totally mistaken la my appeal.” Ido aot meno co 
deny that the prisoners’ name>, conntries, and towns were takea down 
{u Canada.’ I always kuow they were, ant for thls plain reanon, that 
bound themselves to return to Civada upou a demand, and it was 
therefore necessary to know thelr abodes, 

‘The Committee do not state that descriptive lists were taken, and T 
delluve them Joo accurate to have omitted a clreumstance so miter tal 
tw make the cases parallel; but were [t otherwise in any Instances vo 
which I have been a stranger In Conads, [venture still to persevere jn 

assertions, that In those Instances whore I was present. doseriptive 
lists were not made at all, nor any Lists oF siguatares proposed, opon 
suspicion of pablle falth, of any other ground than that ahove apeelited, 
of ascertaining the prisouers, and the place where they were to be 

ry Th case Lt should be Jadged expedient to rreall them. 
‘mill be for the candor and justice of the © wo thaw 
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letter to Maj: | Heath, dated November the 23d, my 
wax founded solely op this Iden, that the application was dishon- 
mid wn) Upeeteot lel cca Ret flag ty 
placed this 1 na point of view more alarming than 
deserves, I beg leave to refer the Congress to other! which 
ween General 


1 ithhiela ‘wy tinal answer E 
of his officers with whom 1 
eg the subject, pluinty saw [ meant to 
stated in bis letter of the 21st of Jan 
honor of 


‘Commitee have thought proper to blend with thelr onervantan 
refusal of ecpietfeates rep former conduct, and more 
considerati refusal, 1 
et 

ratoyps, Was broken oo 
art of tha Btalen;” and great atross ls lad that uy feciaratton wns 
tae busty exprvasion, dictated by sadden pasion, bur ta 

ivered as a deliberate act of judgment. 


serious conseq clroumstance jolued 
{to mywelt a proot that 
not bear the Interpretation the Committee give It, if taken upon 

general context, 
‘well remember that 1 meaut to Inform Genernl Gates, that the treaty 
Wag od complied with tn respect to the stipulation of quartering 
{ and in whatever words E may have exproa-od that Idea, thougl 

retala them In my taumoryeI will venture to. prououace, Liat 


both respecting 
that T'did not cousider the article of the 
pecs ‘sons0, a¥ the Committee suppose 
Mone: rio te iaiuane they themselves give It upon the 
words “as fur as circumstances would admit.” I cannot forbear to 
‘represent, that notwithstanding the concourse of strangers, the late 
devastation and destruction of the acighhorhood 
the Committe have been informed of, 
ft of the troops, circumstances did fully Admit the necom- 
Bere ee crs. There wore, at tha tims of the shove complate 
houses more lent for the purpose; some of them as T hays 
Taformed, under sequestration, and. possessed only by teunuls at 
iF Mich the Counell of the Massachasetts tnd, convequentiy, 
- by persons who would have been willing to 
iaweary; Nine ts lave been prevented by the Committee of 














ust obliterate every Linpression rela 
from our former compact, 
HiMHItiee HOE Having professed to lay ANY strEss On the attempt 
(as they think proper to term it) to alter the place of emabarkatlon, oF 
inadequate number of vessel 


on the avemingly Is at Rhode Tsland, or on 
the im ey of but vietual the floot and army for w 
‘of sich length rand the address belng only to answer matter 





relative to myself, Cm) ing. thowe subjects, but trast it 
will not be a 


m 
which the Committee refer, mentions, that twenty-six transports from: 
the Dadaware Were" th harbor fihode 


or any other rd to the vietunlling, I 
‘not only pledge my own veracity, mow high and repu- 
table tors aL Ihode Teland, that the feet was fully vietuallod for 
four months, for the whole of the land army aud seame 

After these explavations and auswers to the several cl 








riges contained 


iu the Report &., I trust no words of so harsh a nature, aa to imply a 
latrust Of my pervooal honor, will be eusfored to remata tn the Journale 

of Cougress. 
Wit should any doubt. still subsist, that tho Mea of being rotonsed 
from the engagements of the Convention hye been doped by any part 
H not Join 


of the troops, Lam contident there Is not any officer who wi 
‘DMs sigoature to mine for a furl ( 
sion ix Immediately taken of id animated by the most 
principles of truth and houor, [ propoxe to the Congress this list 
experhwent within my power, to restore the mutual confidence of the 
‘contracting purtics In the Convention of Sanitogs, and to save at once 
Gevat Britain and America from yet wore serious evils than we reclpro« 
endure in the prosecution of our unhappy contest. (Alma 
Romembrancer, V1., 158-157). 
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Expedition, in its plan and parpose, as associated with him, 
that may be worthy of a brief notice, When he was in 
Boston, in subordinate command, in 1775, at the time of the 
battle in Charlestown, he seems to have conceived a project 
for accomplishing peacefully, as a negotiator and arbitrator, 
much the same object as he attempted two years afterwards 
in the plan of his campaign. He wrote to the Cabinet 
Secretaries, and to others of influence in the British Court, 
proposing that he should be allowed to travel throngh parts 
of our country, on « mission to effect an alienation between 
the New England and the other Colonies by appealing to 
their divergent interests. It was the object of his campaign 
to accomplish the same end by a forcible division of the 
English Colonics. He, too, wished “to leave Now England 
out in the cold.” The water line between the flow of the 
St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Hudson was to be the 
channel of the enterprise, and then the boundary between 
helpless revolt und restored loyalty. It ix a eurions fact 
that exactly the same course and method had been proposed, 
nearly a contary before, by Count Frontenac to Louis XIV, 
ng a hopefal way of dealing with the Dutch and English 
sea-board Colonies, 80 a3 to secure the whole empire on this 
continent to France. This project as planned, as in part 
attempted and as thwarted, is presented with graphic 
power by Mr, Parkman in his last published volume, 
Reference may be made to Burgoyne's ignorance or 
delusion upon a point which proved, in the event, to have a 
very important influence in helping towards the discomfiture 


“af his whole scheme. He knew that the region near and 


through which he was to make his way from Oanada to 
Albany, had been, a dozen years before, devastated and well 
nigh restored to a worse than wilderness condition, by the 
seven years’ war between the Fronch and English colonists, 
with their respective savage allics. The tomahawk and the 
tealping knife, the hatchot and the musket and the blazing 
torch and the wasted clearings of the first white settlere, 








had driven from the region its English and in good part ite 
Indian inhabitants. Burgoyne supposed that this havoc, 
rain and desolation had np to that tie kept from it all but 
a few adventnrons and persistent oceupants, and that these 
might all be relied upon for helpers of his as sympathizers, 
laborers, foragers and fighters. It was with an amazement 
to which he gave frequent and startled expression, that he 
found those lately blasted and devastated clearings swarming 
with a new population, of farmers and back-woodsmen 
indeed, bat men who knew what liberty was and who were 
ready to fight for it. They anticipated the telegraph wires 
in tracing his progress through the forests, and clogged the 
wilderness highways and watercourses with fallen timber. 
His Indian allies, to whom he had addressed his humane 
proclamation, he found to be an unmanageable and wavering 
crew, whose atrocities, when they were on his side, were a 
disgrace to his enterprise, and who ehifted their stupid and 
ealoulating allegiance to tho other side as his fortune 
wavered. The communication which, on October 14, when 
he reulized the desperatences of his sitnation, Burgoyne 
addressed to Gates, is, under the cirenmatances, uniqne in its 
charactor. For pomposity, vanity, indirectness and a sort 
of chivalric appeal for consideration from his opponent, it 
must provoke # smile from every reader, In part it might 
be regarded as a kind of an apology, for not being able to 
share in an intended parade; in purt it sounds like « rallying 
of Gates for having compelled him to wait inconveniently 
long for a third attack. 

“ After having fought twice, Lientens 
es octane acti Leases pation, ddertiond oer 
third conflict against any force that you can bring to attack hin. 

“He is apprized of the sepeiloe ity of your numbers, and the 
disposition of your troops to Impede his supplies, and render his 
retreat a scene of carnage-on both sides, In this situation he is - 
compelled by homanity, and thinks himself justified by established 
principles and precedents of state and of war, to spare the lives 
of brave men upon honorable terms. 

“Should Major-General Gates be inclined to treat upon tbat 








| ay pera adel Braet hoped 
whan ‘in any extremity, Bene rere ton cabelas 


} Itis evident that, at the moment, with all the other nobler, 
humane, professional and personal feelings in the breast of 
the harailiated Britieh General, which more or loss command 
‘our respect, there was a profound and stinging conscions- 
neas of mortification and chogrin. All his airy boustfalness, 
all hie confidence and conceit of the sure succeas of hie 
‘expedition against the cow-boys, plongh-boys and the rusties 
of that rode region of conntry had come to this. His 
honors wero in the dnet, his ambitions hopes wore all 
withered. He had got, as seon us he could find x moment 
to use his pen, to write a despatch to England which would 
cover his own death sentence. This desperation of chagrin 
is henceforward manifest in all his communications and 

Tt seems, at least to all who are not experts 
in the matter, as if he had not only neglected military 
etiquette, bat set aside, and wished to assert his immunity 
from, all military precedents. There was no reason in the 
world why he should not have-surrendered his whole force 
as prisoners of war to be dealt with after the usual method, 
with the laying down and the giving up of arms, accoutre= 
| ments, ordnance, stundards and the military chest. He 
averted the use of the terms surrender and capitulation, and 
imported into service the unfamiliar French term of a 
Convention, which ia but little more applicable than would 
be the term Picnic. Ho ecoured the ealvo which he desired 
for his personal foclings as well as the relief which he 
songht in his official dilemma, by insisting that British 
re would never admit that they had not, under any 
f military exigency, a power and liberty to retroat 
thereby, to attempt a retreat. Bot hemmed in 
s, without transportation, and starving, as the 
rmy was, this was simply an appeal to the 
3 intimating to him that bis alternative 
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lay between a distardly massacre of helpless men, or allow- 
ing Burgoyne to dictate his own terms of surrender. And 
Gates accepted the latter—ratifying the covenant which 
Burgoyne prompted. 

Dontless Gates was influenced in this by two motives, 
which, in viow of the light that subsequent events in his 
career throw upon his judgment, his principles and his 
military qualities, we can hardly do him injustice in aserib- 
ing to him, First, he was beyond measure elated by the 
success which fortune had brought to him. And, second, he 
was in trepidation lest the coming up of Clinton, known 
to be near, should’ at any moment snatch his prize from 
him. 

The terms of the so-called Convention which Burgoyne 
dictated and which Gates ratified, were not carried into 
effect by Congress. Arid for this breach of faith sharp and 
bitter reproach has been visited upon what was then our 
government. 

Dr. Deane has given us from the Journals of the Con- 
gress the entries from time to time mado in them concerning 
this subject. New elements for hesitation, indecision and 
controversy came into the discussion of it as soon as a 
practical dealing with ite details opened some elemente of it 
not provided for or contemplated, As in all such involved 
and perplexed iesnes there were doubtless some secret work- 
ings of feeling and purpose, come unrevealed motives and 
some reservations of intention, which had an influence, now 
not clearly traceable by us, in impeding and thwarting the 
immediate and direct ratification of the terms of the Con- 
vention, It is possible that the conviction that Gates had 
been egregiously eajoled by Burgoyne, and that the former 
had trifled with his opportunity and depreciated his prize, 
justified in the minds of some prominent advisers, the 
reconrse to ingennity, at least, if not to evasion, in embar- 
mussing the fulfilment of the contract. Burgoyne certainly 
hud the right to covenant for the best terms possible for 
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himself, It was, however, only in conformity with some of 
the less respectable but constraining, promptings of haman 
nature that those who grudged the ease and looseness of 
those terms should openly or secretly betray a backwardness 
to give them an unimpeded triumph. 





REMARKS OF MR. SMITH. 


I prsme to call the attention of the Society to the recent 
reprint of “The General History of Connecticut,” aseribed 
to the Rev. Samuel Peters. The untrustworthy character 
of this work is well known by historical scholars, and it 
has long been regarded as nothing more than a literary 
curiosity. Indeed, competent critics have been in doubt 
whether it shonld be considered as a poor specimen of the 
class of works to which Knickerbocker'’s “ History of New 
York” belongs, or as a spiteful fabrication, But with the 
character of the work itself T have nothing to do in the 
remarks which I now design to offer. Within a few months 
a very beautifully printed edition bas been published in 
New York, claiming on the title-page and in the Preface to 
be a reprint of the original edition of 1781, with some 
additions to the Appendix and some new notes, From a 
yery cursory examination of the volume I was led to suspect 
the integrity of the reprint, and a careful collation soon 
established its spurious character, 

The “General History of Connecticut” was first pub- 
lished in London, in 1781, It is not a very rare book; and 
copies of this edition are in the library of Harvard College, 
in the Boston Atheneum, and in the Boston Public Library, 
Copies of what claims to be a “Second Edition,” with the 
date 1782, but in every other respect identical in appear- 
ance with the edition of 1781, are in the librarios of 
Harvard College and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


» 


f 


An American edition was published at New Haven in 1829, 
throo years after the death of Mr. Peters, with a supple- 
mont by the American editor, whose name is not given, and 
who enys in bis Preface, “For anght that is now known, he 
[Mr. Peters] may be living at this day.” These are the 
ouly editions mentioned in Allibone’s “ Dictionary of 
Authors,” and the only editions, previous to the reprint of 
1877, which have come under my eye. 

In the Preface to the reprint of 1877, the editor makea - 
‘no reference whatever to the edition of 1829; but referring 
to the recent work of our distinguished associate, the 
President of the Connecticut Historical Society, ontitled 
“The Truc-Blue Laws of Connectient and New Haven, and 
the False Blue-Laws, invented by the Rey. Samuel Peters,” 
he says: “Under these circumstances [ have been induced 
to republish the work from the original copy belonging to 
Dr. Peters, using notes and quotations from writers and 
authors of high repute, and from documents and manu- 
seripts written before the Revolutionary War, which have 
come into my possession since Mr. Trumbull’s work has 

"And on the next page he says: “My object 

ix to let the work stand upon its own merits, merely adding 
such portions as I fiud in the unpublished manuecripts in 
my possdssion, relating chiefly to the doctor himself, and 
the canse of his having to leave the country; also to the 
action taken by the colony of Connecticut for the relict of 
the destroyers of the teas in Boston.” There is no intima- 
tion that Mr. Peters, or any one else, had made any verbal 
changes in the text; and there is no intimation that the 
editorial notes had already been printed in an edition 
published nearly half a centary ago. The verbal changes 
in the text are very numerons, and very great liberties have 
taken with regard to the use of cupitals und italics, to 

‘the punctuation, and to the distribution of the paragraphs. 
‘The most noticerble omissions which I have observed are 
the suppression of the following words at the end of a 

ie 









paragraph on p. 188 of the edition of 1781,—“The case, 
upon the whole, is this: the ministers govern a multitude of 
fools, and are themselves governed by knaves”; and of the 
following foot-note on p, 207,—“Pure grief’ means, in New 
England, anger and revenge.” Tt is « curious cireumstance, 
not easily explained, that the first of these two omissions 
occurs also in the edition of 1829, but that the foot-note ia 
retained in that edition. So far as T have noticed there are 
few variations between the text of the edition of 1829 and 
the text of the original edition. Nearly all of the verbal 
changes ure found only in the edition of L877. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the title-page of the 
edition of 1877, which differs in several places from the 
original title-page, is almost identical with that of the 
edition of 1829. One other omission ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned, In his defence of “bundling” (p. 327 of the 
firat edition), Mr. Peters refers to his own experience 43 a 
father of daughters. This pusange does not appear in the 
edition of 1877. 

~ The original work has very few foot-notes; but to the 
reprint of 1829 is added a supplement of illustrative notes, 
filling eighty-six pages. All of these notes, but three, have 
boon transferred bodily to the now edition as fvot-notea, 
without any intimation of the sonres from which they were 
obtained. Eight of them, all of considerable lepgth, are 
printed withont any indication that they are not found in 
the original edition. To the others the designation “Ed. 
Note” has been added ; and so careless has the editor been 
in the discharge of his duties that the same designation is 
appended to two notes,—on p, 35 and pp. 50.53,—which are 
in all of the previous editions. In transferring these notes 
to his edition the editor has in a few instances joined two 
notes together and slightly abridged some of the stute- 
monts. He has also inserted the words of four or five texts 
of Scripture referred to in the edition of 1829 chy 
chapter and verse, and made some insigniticn 
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changes. Thore are only five notes, 1 believe, for which 1 | 
the editor himself is directly responsible, One is an 

utlempt to give some sort of countenance to Mr. Peters's 

well known statement that at a point on the Connectient 

River two hundred miles from its mouth, “water is eonsoli- ! 
dated, without frost, hy pressure, by swiftness, between the 

pinching, sturdy rocks, to such a degree of induration that 

‘no iron crow can be forced into it; here iron, lead, and cork. 

have one common weight."* Another is merely a cutting 

from some nnknown newspaper. In n third instance « line 

‘of the original text has been transferred, for come inecruta- 

ble reason, to the foot of the page, and printed as a note; 

and in the fourth instance a part of a postscript to the 

original narrative has been printed a a foot-note. 

Tt is in the Appendix, however, that the editor's total 
disregard of all thé obligations which devolve on any one 
who undertakes to roprint a rare book is moat obvious. 
The title-page informs the roader that additions have been 
made to the Appendix; but the new matter has been 
incorporated with the original text without the slightest 
indication to distinguish it from what Poters himself wrote. 
Th one instance, indeed, the place where new matter has 

2 Deen inserted ja indicated by a foot-note, but even in this 
‘instance the reader is left to his own ingenuity to conjecture 
how much has been thus interpolated. At that very place 
three pages of the original Appendix have been omitted, 
without any hint of the suppression; and at many other 
ure similar omissions extending to one or two pages, 
and in one instanes covering nearly four pages. In the 
‘new edition the Appendix covers thirty pages: within that 
T have counted more than twenty-five omissions, 









of tho editions of 1781 and 1782, ‘The edition of 1520 

fron erow floats 
current.” ‘The edition of 1877 has a third reading,— an 
¢ forced {nto it.” 
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interpolations, or changes of phraseology. This fact alone 
is enongh to give to the new edition of the ‘General 
History of Connecticut” a foremost place among the 
“Spnrions Reprints of Early Books.” The untrustworthy 
character of this pretended History is no justification of the 
liberties which the editor has taken with his author. If the 
volume was worth reprinting, it should have been printed 
correctly. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN, 


Tur, Librarian is able to state that the enlargement of the 
building progresses favorably, and promises to realize the 
‘anticipations which had been formed in regard to its 
convenience, and the agreeable effect: of its structure both 
without and within. It will nearly double the amount of 
shelf room, and afford facilities for arrangement and readi- 
ness of access to the books, which have long been needed, 
and indeed are indispensable, under the rapid accumulation 
of material, and tho growing public demand for its prac- 
tical use. 
The contractors have prosecuted their work with prompt- 
noss and energy, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not be fully finished by the first of January, the time 
assigned for its completion. As no provision is likely to be 
made for warming the new rooms the present winter, they 
‘will of necostity be chiefly used for the deposit of books 
and papers that have no fixed place, without much attempt 
‘at any general assortment or classification. On the retarn 
peeymimamer it fs hoped that our institution may take advan- 
of its additional room and greater convenience of 
for introducing such improved systems as those 
and experienced managers of libraries now 
L n may in their combined wisdom devise 













d 1 that the administration of our 
of its collections and the 
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growth of more varied responsibilities, can be conducted 20 
simply and economically ss heretofore ; a larger foree and 
greater expenditure will doubtless be requisite to sustain the 
requirements of the future. On the first of next April forty 
years will have elapsed since the writer received the charge 
of its management from the Oouneil ; and it will then be » 
favorable period for making such change in its adminietra- 
tion ns circumstances demand, and which, for every reason, 
is desirable and expedient. 

‘The accessions of the last six months are 757 books, 2169 
pamphlets, 80 files of unbound newspapers, T maps, 2 
photographs, 81 engravings, 6 medale, and 8 manuscripts. 
Of. these, 145 books and 354 pamphlets are the product of 
the exchanges conducted by the assistant librarian, Mr, 
Barton, and represent, mainly, publications selected from 
lists on account of thoir practical valne to us. 

There is about az mnch variety as nsual in the character 
of the additions; and the uenal liberality of friends has not 
‘beon wanting. The complete record attached to this report 
muy possibly show fewer literary contributions from mem- 
bers than has sometimes been the ease. Our distingnished 
bibliographical foreign associato, Mr. Henry Stevens, of 
London, has not omitted to send the Catilogne of the 
Caxton Celebration of 1877, containing his “History of 
Printing, Illustrated by the Printed Bible, 1450-1877." 
Tt happens that onr fellow-citizen, Dr. Henry Clarke, whe 
has just returned from abrond, brings with him, as his own 
appropriate and acceptable gift to the library, a fac-simile 
reproduction of the first book printed in England, Caxton’s 
“ Dietes and Sayings of the Philosophers.” Our President 
with his habitual liberality authorized the purchase, at 
charge, of a large selection of choice publications 
auction Catalogue, besides his incidental ¢ ion 
roap the benefit in various ways of the 
the Society's Treasurer, to increase | val 
books by inserting historical notes ant 
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The Worcester Centennial Memorial so embelliehed, and an 
additional sapply of postage stampa arranged for historical 
purposes, are among his numerous gifts. We have from 
Hon. Isane Smucker and Hon. Charles ©. Jones, now 
returned from New York to his native State of Georgia, 
both membera of the Socioty, various newspaper articles 
showing their active researches in the archaeology of their 
own neighborhoods. A supply of “Mark Twain's Scrap 
Books” has boon found of groat convenience for preserving 
newspaper cuttings of this nature, too valuable to be pnt 
out of sight. We xre under obligations to R. A. Brock, 
Exq., of the Historical Society of Virginia, for many news= 
paper urticles relating to that ancient portion of the couns 
try, which are of great interest to be kept together, 

The record of donations is regarded as a very important 
part of the librarian’s report, and better expresses the 
character of these contributions thau comments which ean 
do little more than call attention to the record itself. 

Tn the report of the Council, of October, 1859, prepared 
by Mr. Charles Folsom, amoug the notices of members 
recently deceased is thut of Baron Alexander Yon Ham- 
Loldt. After referring to his great services in the canse of 
American archeology the report proceeds to aay, “He may 
now be regarded as the patron saint of all Antiquarian 
Societies, and it is pleasant to reflect that, in the last year 
‘of his life, he expressed so strong an interest in the trans- 
actiona of onr own, which by ite two-fold name of Andi- 
and American presented w double claim to his 
ce; and that his failing health alone prevented a 
nmunication to the Society through our respected 
At ja added that “Such a communication would 
forever in our archives as a procions per- 
and the Couneil would express the hope 
y soon be adorned with the portrait 
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ont, and that if the pictorial records of the Mexicans 
destroyed by the Spaniards (and largely by Bishop de 
Landa himself) on the supposition that they related merely to 
the forms and ceremonies of idolatrous worship, were now 
extant, the geological and historical ocenrrences of the ante- 
diluyian world would be distinetly revealed. There can be 
no donbt of the genuine character of Brassenr's enthusiasm, 
or the sincerity of his convictions, but his rendering of the 
Codex Troano, on which he tried his skill, has not been 
accepted by other French archeologists. It remains to be 
seen what bis equally enthusinstic follower, Dr, Le Plone 
geon, may uccomplish in the same direction. 
Humboldt’s information respecting .written characters 
employed by the natives as sigus of ideas extended to the 
United States. He refers to the Iroquois and the Hurons 
as making hieroglyphical paintings on wood, which bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the Mexicans, and to 
hieroglyphical circles among the Virginians which repre- 
' sented in symbolic characters the events that had taken 
place daring sixty years. He las even eomething to say 
eoncerning Dighton rock, and may be stadied with profit 
by investigators of inscriptions in our own territories that 
are supposed to be beyond the capacity of luter raves of 
aboriginos, 
A Catholic missionary, long resident among tribes of 
forthern Indians, nnd farniliar with their languages, in- 
ae the writer some years ago that the Indians of Nova 
tin employed a sories of characters standing not for 
simply but for words, and that these have been used 
missionaries, with some additions of their own 
1, in the preparation of rituals and dovotional 





















of the last meeting of the Society, which 
now issued from the press, contain a larger 
B ynal of pure grehwology, Two ussociates 


"Rey. Engune Vetromilo, 
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from the midst of aboriginal monuments and rolics at the 
West, reported important discoveries in their respective 
regions bearing upon two great qnestions—the ousting of 
coppor imploments by the Northern Indians, and the exist- 
ence of inscribed memorials in the mounds. Their com- 
munications, which it has been necessary to print in an 
abridged form, open matters for further consideration and 
discussion, which they will donbtless receive from the same 
able investigators. The principal paper is an effort on the 
part of one of our associates, Mr, Stephen Sulisbury, Jr. to 
presont in an intelligible and appreciative manner, the 
claims of Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon to have inade surprise 
ing and greatly significant discoveries at Ohichen-Itva In 
Yueatan, To claims of that nature the Society cannot be 
inattentive or indifferent. Fortunately Mr. Salisbury had 
passed a winter in Yucatan, and had friends and corres 
pondents at Mérida who are gentlemen of education and 
intelligence ; cirenmstunces erenting n degree of obligation 
on his part which he has not been disposed to evade ; and he 
wisely decided to bring together into one paper the docu- 
ments explanatory of the case in its present position, illus 
trated, to some extent, by a portion of the photographs in 
his possession. He has spared no personal labor or neces- 
sary expense to procure direct information, and pictorial 
tepresentations of scenes and objects, and has given to the 
sanguine explorer the advantage of describing his opera- 
tions in his own way. It is believed that the production of 
thia fresh matter from a most interesting region in ao much 
dotail will moct the approbation of the Society, as best 
affording the menns of estimating its nature and value. Ite 
claime will seem strange and improbable to many, while 
others will regard them as little else than 9 repetition of 
Brassenr’s theories, with the addition of alleged discoverios 
that may prove to be important when more thoroughly 
tested. The statue at least is a certainty, whether the 
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historical charneter assigned to it shall turn ottt to be a 
delusion or a facts 

‘The story of wonderful developments in chronology and 

history to be anticipated from an interpretation of the 

monnmental records of Central America, going back to 

remote geological periods, is gotting to be repeated too 

‘often to be utterly disregarded. If it comes from enthusi- 

astic and inoaginative travellers, let it be remembered that it 

is the men of that temperament who are most likely to 

encounter the perils and discomforts of pioneer investiga= 

tion, If we are satisfled that their statements are not 

inwentions we may receive them as data which, when 

sufficiently numerous, 8 cooler judgment may weigh without 

prejdice. Dr. Le Plongeon “evidently emulates the spirit: 

of adventure which has carried Livingstune and Stanley into 

thé heart of Africa, and is ambitions of the scholastic renown 

which men like Schliemann, Smith, and Cesnola, have 

~ achieved in thelr respective fields of research ; and in this 

' sense he may be called an adventurer, Like Brasseur he is 

‘au enthusiast, but less guarded and more impetuous. In the 

‘extent, however, to which hia representations are sustained 

by other sources of evidence we need not fear to accept 

them. Those who wait for demonstration may wait too 

long for the credit of candid inquirers. That there are 

Monuments and inseriptions in Central America which sug- 

gest, even to cool observers, extraordinary possibilities of 

extreme antiquity, and great geological changes that have 

been matters of revord, there can be no doubt. Apparent 

evidences of rémote intercouree with Africa, and other por- 

tions of the Enstorn hemisphoro, are frequently mentioned. 

Indications of former racea of giants and pygmies are no 

‘more wanting than they have been among our own Western 

antiquities. Not only native phonetic signs, but alphabetical 

characters pronounced to be Ethiopic, or Phenician, or 
‘Tarturic, have been often produced; an 











of words, having striking classical atfinities, have long ago 
attracted the attention of scholars. 

Humboldt was cognizant of all or most of the fancies that 
are beginning to be repeated with greater boldness and an 
air of more substantial authority. It is a favorable time, 
in the existing prevalence of an archwological epidemic 
thronghont the scientific world, to have all such questions 


_ventilated, and the foundations of them thoroughly exam- 


ined. Humbolit refers to the famous “ divine book, called 
Leonnrexet:” (now lost), compiled at Tula in the year 660, 
by the astrologer Huematain, which contained a History of 
Heaven and of Earth, a Cosmogony, a description of the 
constellations, the division of time, the migrations of na- 
tions, &e. &ej and he found at Rome, on his return, o 
Mexican Me. in which was reeorded a tradition that before 
the great inundation, 4800 years after the creation of the 
world, the country of Anahnac was inhabited by giants. 
He begins his gecount of American monuments and inserip- 
tiona by reference tu characters fonnd in Ethiopia having 
an astonishing resemblance to the ancient Sanskrit, and to 
the supposition of Sir William Joncs that the Ethiopians, 
the first Egyptiana, and the Hindoos, were one people, and 
the observation of M, Langles that undoubted relations 
existed between ancient Ethiopia and the plateay of Central 
Asin, He adds that “if the Tartar rave have passed by the 
north-west coast to America, and thenee south and east, as 
the etymological researches uf Vater appear to indicate, it 
is loss surprising to find among the semi-burbarona people of 
the New Continent idols and architectural monuments, 
hieroglyphic: writing, and exact knowledge of tho length of 
the year, traditions of the first state of the world, which 
recal the knowledge, the arts aud the religious opi 
of the people of Asia."* 








Dir 


*¥ot he doclaros that we sock in vuln on the elevated plain of Contral 
Asia, or farther to the North and Kast, for nations who Wave soado uso of the 
hieroglyphic palating which has been practiced in tho country of Anahuac ever 
inince the ead of the 7th century 


Tt may be said to imply no small degree of organized 
cnltare, if they did indeed retain such traditions as have 
failed long since of systematic preservation in the seat of 
their supposed origin. 

What harm if it is now claimed that the current ran the 
other way; and that, from this geologically oldest hemis- 
phere, population und Janguage and art poured into the 
castérn continent ages or cons ago? Let ua listen to all 
that may be said on the subject, and give the encouragement 
of attention and due appreciation to every honost effort for 
the extraction of truth from the mystical obscnritios of 
rnin and decay. 

After all the marks of intellectual progress deseribed in 
grandiloquont language by the Spanish conquerors of Mex- 
jeo, it is plain that they regarded the occupants of the 
conntry a8 barbarians, and of an inferior nature, whom 
they were justified in using as servants and laborers. 
When the good Las Cnsnx desired to form a christian 
eolony among them, “the proposition,” says Prescott, “was 
denonneed a5 chimerical and fantastic by some whose oppor- 
tunities of observation entitled their judgment to respect. 
These men declared the Indian from his natare incapable of 
civilization. ‘The question was one of such moment that 
Charles the” Fifth ordered the discussion to be conducted 
before him.” 

Humboldt deemed it necessary to qualify his expressions 
lest they shonld be thonght to imply more than he intended, 
and says, “When I have employed in the course of these 
investigations the words monuments of the New World, 
progress in the art of drawing, intellectual culture, I have 
had no intention of supposing a state of things which indi- 
cater what is called, somewhat vaguely, a highly advanced 
civilization.” 

‘The civilization of the Moxicans was apparently in the 
direction of the mental capacities and tendencies thut 
distingaish the American tribes throughout the entire conti- 
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nent, their manifestation being varied by accidental eircam- 
stances, but bearing always the stamp of race; and it may 
prove to be true, in fact and philosophy, that a study of the 
plan of thought of this people, seen under different condi- 
tions of habits and habitations, of late pursued so assid- 
uously by Judge Morgan, will reconcile the many incon- 
sistences which embarrass the readers of Mexican history. 


Respectfully submitted. 
8. F. HAVEN, 


. Librarian. 
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Naruanret. Parse, Esq., Worcester, —The Worcester Centennial Memo- 
Fial, containing Mr, Patne's Historleal Notes nud extra Illustrations ; 
five books: one hundred and eighty-sic pamphlets; the Christian 
Walon and Sunday Times fv continuation; twelve hellotypes; and 
various stamps, newspapers, clecolars, and cards. 

Rictanp A, Bwock, Esq, Richmond, Va. — Richmond newspapers 
containing historical articles communjcatnd by Lin and others; and 
four pamphlets. 

Roy, Wat. Stnvexs Penny, DD, Davenport, Towa. — His Episcopal 
address of 1877; bis reply to its assallants; his paper on the American 
‘Cathedral; and the Iowa Churchman, as issued. 

‘M. AM. pm Carx De Saist-AyMoun, Paris, Fr.— His Annuaire des 
Sclences Historiques. 

Prof. Cuaures O. Tuomrsox, Worcester.—Tis address to the Grad- 
uatlig Class of the U, 8, Military Academy, West Point, N. ¥., Jone 
14, 1377; and his report as President of tho Board of Visitors. 

Exarinoe ff. Goss, Kxq,, Melrose,—lis Historical address at Melrose, 
Taly 4, 1876, 

Prof. Witxtam 8S. Tytir, Amherst,—Hie address at the opening of 
Lyman Williston Hall, South Hadley, Mass.; his discourse com- 
memorative of President Stearns; and two college pamphlets. 

Ton, Rowent 8. Harn, Elizabethtown, N. Y,— His account of Thomas 
Hale of Newbury, Maxs., and bis descendants. 

Ti. P. Bownrren, M.D,, Boston.— ils Essay on the Growth of Children. 

Hon. Jucive Rooxwett, Lenox.—Hils Historical address at Lenox, 
Mass., Suly 4, 1876, 

Daxtnr 8, Demnn, Bsq., Madison, Wis.—Ils Historloal Sketch of the 
Presbyterian Church of Madison, Wis. 

Taxes R. Crtapwick, M.D., Boston, —His report on the Medical 
Libraries of Boston. 

Rey. HL. 2. Dr Fouxst, Westhoro.—A Brief History of the Congrega~ 
tonal Churches of the Worcester South Conference, of Massachu= 
setts, 1670-1875, Edited by Me. De Forest. 

Gipros Nyx, Ifsq., Canton, China.—His Centonnial address at Canton, 
Jaly 4, 1876, 

Mr. Witasam 1, Crasn, Worcester.-Eis “ Reminiscences of the Class 
of Sevanty-soven W. ‘T. 1." aud # copy of *«'Dhe Antenna.” 

Hasay #. Waste, Keq., Woet Newton.—Hts Walte Yainlly of Boston, 
‘Mass,) and a chapter In the History of Brookilcld. 

Rev. Caren Davis Brapine, Hoston.—Hls sermon on the Grand Hero- 
wfer) and his poem In memory of Winslow ( 

‘Hon. Himast A. BLOOD, 
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Rew. Lucius R. Pator, D.D., Cambridge.— His History of Cambridge, 
‘Mass., 1680-1877, with a Genealogical Register, 

Joux T. Banaox, Exq,, Gloucester.—Ille notes and additions to the 
‘History of Gloucester, Part First: Early Setrlers. - 

Hoo. Lavenerr Sactoxstatt, Boston.—Hls report as Massachusetts 
Commissioner to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 

Hon. G, ¥. Fox, Bostou.—Hiis Facts about the Carroll County Roarsarge 
Mouutaln, of New Hampshire. 

Rey, Cusnias Hayoroxp, Monson. — His account of New England | 
academies nnd schools; and his History of the First Cougregutlonal 
Church iu Stafford, Conn. 

Davin Hox, M-D., Bostou.—His paper on the Obstetric Foreeps. 

D.T. V. Hewroo, Esq., Canton.—His Oration at Canton, May 30, 
ISTT; and his momolyof Oliver 8. Chapman. 

Wietias H. Wrrrvonn, Raq., Boston. —Iig report on the Public Rights 
In Boston Common. 

ALBERT & Garsener, Washington, D, C.—HIs Analytleal report apon 
Todian Dialects spoken to Southern California, Nevada, et oet.; and 
his Indian Languages of the Pacific States and Territories. 

Hon, Crank Jnisox, Worcester.—His poem, Modern Progross; and 
‘his Centenntal Ode. 

M. M. Movnrox, Esq., Monticello, Iowa.—tHis Revlew of the Meteor- 
ology of Monticello, Jones Co., Towa; the Iowa Historical Atlas; and 
‘one pamphlet. 

Fon. Srepuxx Sarisuony, Worcester.—One hundred and three books; 
sixty Horticultural catalogues; one photograph; and lx Mles of 
‘mowapapers. 

Hon Gnonor F. Hoan, Worcester, — Forty-two books; five mapa; one 
broadside pedigree. 

Hon, Taxco Davis, Worcester, —Seven rolumes relating to Spanish 
America, for the Davis alcove. 

Ton. ree ‘F, Hoan’ 

‘Hen, [sinc Davie. 

Buus ‘Esq., Canton.—A Blographical eketch of John Rogers of 









}- Wight's Portrait of Hamboidt. 


CHaxpter, M.D, Worcester.— One book; and thirty-five 


‘THomas, Bowton,—Six volumes of local histories. = 
|, Woreester.—Two pamphlets. 

‘A Discourse Commemora- 

lexis Caswell, D.D. 
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fajor LA. ere Montreal, Canada.—The entslogae of Mann 
and engrarings, on exhibition at the Caxton celebration 
oy ines 
Sawoxt A. Greex, M.D., Boston, — Four bookr; eigbty-seven pam- 
_philetss and a file of the Groton Herwld. 
Rey, Samuet C. Damoy, D.D., Honolulu, 8. L— One book; and seven 
pamphlets. 


Wa. A. Witrrmiean, Esq., Nowark, N. J.—Thirteen volumes of Newark 
Directories, 1856-75. 


Jory Mexsrer, Eaq., Albany, N. ¥.—Twenty-one pamphlets 

Col. T. W. Hiaarxson, Newport, R. T.—The American Athletic Journal, 
Vol. I. No. 1. 

Rerun Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester, — One book: and one hundved 
and eighty-five pamphlets, 
‘Srevnen Sauisnury, Jr, keq., Worcester —Holyoke, its Water Power 
‘nd Ils Indaatrlos) two maps; two pamphlets; and ene newspaper, 
Mr. Jows W. KierLow, New York.—Reports on the Darien and Tehoan~ 
tepec routes for a ship canal. 

Messra. Haywoop Enorimns & Co,, Gardner.—Thelr [astrated Cata- 
Jogue of Chairs and Furnitare. 

Mr. J. Beanxenp Hatt, Woreester—Thirty-five pamphlets; and the 
American Sportsman's Journal, as Issued. 

aie 0, a Beq,, Clty Clerk, Newton—The Newton Centennial 


af Davin K Urrencock, Boston.—Memorlal of Thomas B. Ilitchoock, 

Mr. Rictanp O'VL¥yNN, Worcester —An engraved heal of Lathyatto, 

E, F. Dunes, Secretary, Bangor, Me.—Reports of the General Confers 
‘etice of Maine, wud Maine Missionary Soolety, 1877. 

‘JAM Ginn, Kaq,, Worcester.—Seventy-one pamphlets; and parcels 
‘of the Now York Times, Boston Transeript, and Worcester Gazette. 

Hon. Witttas H. Wietrs, Chicago, [.—A Manngcript Catalogue of 
English Grammars prior to 1801, 

Rey. Axsox Trrvs, Chariton.—Tho Centennial Address at Chariton, 
Joly 4, 1876. 

Munounse: Guru, Req., Worcester.—Two books; and fourteen part 

phiets. 

Rev. Joux Gunosox, Bath, Mo.- Seinen Journals of the 
Malne. 

‘Tue Asstevaxr Lina ntan.—Soventy-fve Sepia 

W1taM F, Poo.e, Ksq., Chicago, Il—Three pamphiets. 
‘Eaq., Worcester.—Files of the Ni 

76. 
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Mr. Oscoop Prema, Worcester.—Nine Vols. Ualted States Public 
Documents. 


Hon, Witatay W. Rice, Woreester.—Three hanilred and pinety mum 
bers of English and American magazines. 


Mrs. Citautes B. Damon, Worcester. — Thirty-nine Volames of the 
Massachusetts Register, 181147. 

Gronor Stair, Beq., Worcester,—a large photograph of the Samer 
homestead fa Shrewsbury, 

Mrs. B. W, Lirerrr, Slem.—A tray inade from the pulplt of the First 
Chareh in Salem, 

Mr, Josten 8, Wesny, Worcester, —Two hundred and twenty-five parm 
phiets, 

Saunt Surrit, Esq, Worcester. —The Worcester Spy for {870-71 


Capt. Epwanp J. Russwet, Woreester.—The North Brookfield Soldier's 
Memorial. 


Prof. Epwanp Norm, Ciluton, N. ¥.—Hamtlton College Triennial, 877, 
Hexny P. Vena, Esq, 8t. Paul, Minu.—An engraved portrait of Gen. 
‘Houry Hastings Sibley. 


Mra exer P. Sronats, Boston—Twonty pamphlets: and various 
‘Contonnial newspapers and cards. 


Mr, Hyscmarr Weany, Worcester.—Three parnphlets, 
Mrs. Ceayiss Case, Charlton, — An anclovt warning pan, well 
preserved, 


Mr. Tuomas . Barriers) Worcester—Au Account of the Medfeld 
‘Town Hull Dedication. 


Chtam B. Mercary, Esq., Worcester.— Eighty-six pamphlets. 

Mr. Ovts F. Rawsox, Worcester. —Twelve guide books. 

Husky M. Werresr, Boq., Worcester—One book; and seventeen pam- 
phiets. 

Mr. Jowx G. Serf, Worcester.—One book ; flve pamphlets ; and sevens 
wen engravings and wood-cuts. 

Mr. Caries Hawicron, Worcester.—Seventcen pamphlets. 


| Sauces B. Sravuns, Esq., Worcester—His paper on Normal Schools 
“aiid thelt Orlin; the manuscript records of the Old South Band of 
In Woreestors and ten paimphlots. 
Aon, Esq., New York.—A Tribute to Horace Greeley. 
Washington, D, ©—The Report ov U. 8. Indian 
176. 













Clerk, Worcester.—The Worcester City 


‘Charter and Ordinances of 
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Isaac F. Woop, Esq, New York. —Three silvor and three copper 
medals, 


Hexny Craskn, M.D., Worcester." The Dietes and Sayings of the 
Phitosophers;" a fie-slutle reproduction of the first book printed in 
‘Boyland, by William Caxton, 0 1477, 

‘Tum Canapian Exetirore—Their Journal for April, duly and October, 
1877, 


‘Tue Soctery oF AxriQuanins OF LoxpoN.—Thelt Archaeologia, Vol. 
XLIV, part 2c Proceedings, Vol. VIE. No. 2, second series; and lit 
of members, Jane, 1877. 


‘Trn Venmoxr Htsrontvat, Socury.— Records of the Governor and 
Counoll of the State of Vermunt, Volume ¥. 


Tux New Exoraxp Histouic-Grxeatogioat. Socimry.—Thele Register, 
for July aud October, 1877, 


Ton Srare Hisronican Securry ov Wrsconsy.—Thirty hooks and 
thirty-four pamphlets relating ta Wisconsin. 


‘Tit Convex CLun, Loudon, Correspondence relative to the Budget of 
various countries, 


‘Lux Sarrns0x1aN IxsterUTION,—Two pamphlets. 


Tie Acaveny oF Naronat Sciences ov Pathapeirnta —Their Prox 
covdings, Part [of L87T, 


Tut Maxriaxe Hisronicat Suctery,—Fund publications, Nos. 7 aud 
10. 


Tur Ooo Resivers’ Hnsrontcan Assoctariox, Lowell, Mass Their + 
Contributions, No, 5, = 


‘Tue Maiwe Histoxicat, Socucry.—Thelr Collections, Vol. Lf, second 
series. 


‘Tue Kaxaas Sroree Hestomican Soctery.—A list of their collections. 
‘Tus Prawopy Lysrrrers oy Barrons, —Thelr Tenth Annual Report. 


‘Tue Amunicay ACApemy or Anrs axp Screxcns.—Tholr Proceedings, 
Vol. XII. 


‘Tur New Jensex Wistoucar Socurr,— Thelr Proceedings, Vol. Vi. 
No. 1, second series. 


‘The Rorat Gwoorarmica, Sociry, London,—Thelr Proceedings, 
Vol. XX. Nos. 1-5, 


‘Tine Kasex Ixstrrvre.—Thelr Collections, Vol, XIV, No. 1; and Bule 
letin, Vol. VIL. Nox, $12, and Vol. IX, Now, Int, 


‘Tue Awaucas PurosoruicaL Socury,—Thelr Proceedings, No. 99. 


La Socifrk pes Lrepxs Ussroniques,—Tholr Journal for May and 
August, 1876. 


Tur lows HesromcaL Socrerr, —* Iowa and the Cent 
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‘Tun Prexnsyovayia Hisrontcan Sociery. — Their Magaeino, Vol. 1 
Nos. and 2. 

‘Tue Bostox Asareur Sorta Socrsry,—Thelr Journal, Vol, I. 
‘Nog. band 2. 


‘The Porriaxp Ixsrrrure axp Pomc Linnany.—The Annual Report 
for 1st. 


‘Tie CLeveLaNy Hesroricar, Soctery.—The Auaual Report for 1877~ 


Veknins Pie Koxsr uno AGrarrnunm ix Uiet ox Onenscuwannne— 
‘Three Numbers of their Journal for 1877, 


Tak Curcavo Hrsronicas Society. — Procuodings of the Tilinois Asso- 
elation of the Sens of Vermont, 1877. 


Tike Massactieserrs Mepteat Socnery.—Thelr Communteations, Vole | 
‘VINE Part 3. 


‘The Massacutnerts Honticuntesat Soctery.—Their Transactions for 
othe year 1877, Pare 1. 
‘Tee Massscucsurrs Hisrontca. Socrery.—The Bascom Genealogy. 
‘Tue New Sour Warns Cextrexsia, Commussiox—The Mines and 
Minoral Statistics of Now South Wales; and Mineral maps. 


‘Tre BraxttaN CextexxtaL Commrssiox.—The Brazilian Biographteat 
Avnual, three volumes, 


‘Tie Board oF TRosrKns OF TIKe BostoN Crry Hosrrrar..—Medieal and 
Surgical reports of the Hospital, First and Second series. 


‘THe Finer Paras, Dorchoster.—A memorial of Rev. Nathanjel Hall. 


“Tie Missacrteserrs Grand Lover or Fare axp Accerrep Masons.— 
‘hele Proceedings for Mareh and Juno, 1877. 


‘Tie Borrow Cexresntat. Commurren.—The Bolton Centennial Memo- 
rial. 





‘THe Cavexuer Coorct, Worcester—The Manual, 1877. ! 

‘Tue Bosrox Punic Linrary.—The Annnal Report, 1877; the Balletin, | 
fis isenod; aud soventoon tibrary catalogues and reports. ! 

‘The New Beovord Fuee Porc Lennary.—New Bedfont City Docu 
ments for 1876-7. 

TRE CIrY Limnary Assoctarioy ov SrRINGwEeL.D. —The Annual Report 
‘of May, 1877. A 

Max's Assoctarion ov Buvvato. —'The Vorty-first Annual 










 Pestic Lavnany or Woxcersren. —The Seventeenth Annual 
files of newspapers; and forty paraphlots, 
its Stare Lintany. —Eloven pamphlota; and various 


Association ov New Youk.—Tho Twenty- 


























‘Tne Mexcaxriux Linsany Astoctariox or New York.— The Fifty- 
sixth Annual Report. 

Asnoacas Bartist Missoxany Uxi0x.—Their Magnaine, as isseed. 

‘Tae Taavetens Ixecnaxce Cosraxy.—Their Record, as issued. 

‘Tax Worcrsren Natiowat Baxx.— The New York Evening Post and 
eee ie ote) as a ona 





‘Tur Excrxeee Deranrwesr, U. 5. A.— Professional Papers, No. 18; 
aod a Map of explorations is Utals and New Mesico. 

a Uxrrep Srares Deraxtwenr ov tae Ixrexwn.— Eighty books and 
: twenty pamphlets, public docawents 

‘Tan Stare oy Puxxsyevanta.—The Pennsylvania Archives, Volume VI. 

‘Tus State or Oaro.—Ove pamphlet. 7 

‘Tne STATE oF Massacuusxrrs.—Thrve volumes of State Documents, 

‘Tax Massacneserrs Borat ov Sraristics o Lanon.—The Census of 
Massaehesotts, Vols. 11. and If. 

‘Tue Rovar Ustverery oy Norway. —Twe bound volumes and eight 
pamphlets of the University publications. 

Aumusst Cottece —Obituary Record, No. 5, Second printed series, 

‘Yas Cottnae.— The Trieunial Catalogue of 1877; Obituary Record, 
No. 36; and Yale College in 1877. 

Moon? HoLyvoke PeMaLe Sewinary.—The Fortieth Annaal Catalogee. 

‘Tux Eorrons oy rie Ameuicay Jounxar oy Nemiswarics, — Their 
Journal, ax tasued. 

‘Tue Eprror ov THe Mevicar Ectucric anv oF run Canckk Joumnat 
—His Journals, as lssued. 

‘Tue Proparerons oy Tax Mostar Revinw. — Their Review, ax issued. 

‘Tue Proramrons oy THe Asmextcan Jounxay or Boveation.—Thetr 
Joursal, as Issued: 

Tux Paorswron ov Tae Book Excmaxge Mowviuy.— His Monthly, 
fs teatiod. 

‘Tur Prorereron or vie SHoe AND Lawrie 


bssved. 
‘Tux Pxornseror oF THe Nartox,—His paper, 
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‘Tux Prorareror or Tax Barre Gazerre.—His paper, as issued. 

‘Tur Prorrierors oF THe FitcHBurG SENTINEL.—Thelr paper, as 
Issued. : 

‘Tux PRoprteor ov THe Aven Pustic Srinrr.—His paper, as issued. 

Tae Propaierors oy tHe Worcesrer Daty anp WEexKLy Sry.— 
‘Thetr papers, as \ssued, 

‘Ta Proprterors ov THE Worcester DalLy AND WEEXLY Gazerre.— 
‘Their papers, as issued. 


‘Tue PRoprmror oO” THE WORCESTER WEEKLY Paess.—His paper, as 
issued. 
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Treasurer's Report. 





‘The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Soclety submits the fol 
lowing sem!-annual Report, for the six months ending October 16th, 
1sTT. 


The Librarian's and General Fund, April 20, 187%, was 891,471.19 


Received for dividends and interest eines, - — @824S 
92,108.02 

‘Paid for salaries and ineldental expenses since, 955.58 

Present amount of the Fund, sess. s ee 881,198.06 


‘The Collection and Research Mund, Apri 20, 1877, was $16,644.86 
Received for dividends and interest sinec, . « (808.73 


$17,013.58 
Paid for part of Librarian's salary, &c,,+ «+ 128,00 


‘Prosent amount of the Fund,. . . 916,915.58 
The Bookbinding Bund, April 20, 1877, was, 
Recelved for dividends and interest since, . ~ 220.00 











Pald for part of Assistant Librarlan’s salary, 
and for binding, ......-..+- 860.15 


Present amount of the Fund...» « 
‘The Publishing Fund, Aprii 20, 1877, was, 
Received for dividends and Interest since,. . 264.15 





$8,577.62 
Paid for printing roport of special mocting,. 56.86 
Present amount of the Fund, . : $8,521.97 





The Salisbury Building Fund, April 20, art, was, is, 619.72 
+ 825.76 


818,945.47 


Received for dividends since. » 





Paid Norcross Bros. on contract for addition 
to Hall, « 
Pald 8. C. Harlo, architect; « + 





Present amount of the Fand,. . . « 
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‘Te Hae Davis Book Fund, April 20, 1877, was, « « Meer 7 
Recelved for dividends and Interest since, 





1,170.85 
Pald for books) se ee sete eee eee ‘o37 
Present amount of the Fund... ... 466 81,161.08 


The Laneoln Legacy Fund, April 20, 1877, was,» - «$1,965.84 
Revelved for dividends and Interest since.» 40.58 

















Present amount of the Fund... + + + 91,405,92 
“Total of the seven Funda, . (872,438.87 

‘There fs a balance from the gift of Hon. Benj. 
BP. Thomas. se see eens 18.70 
‘Cash on hand, included In foregoing statement, $352.57 


‘The Librarian's and General Pund is invested in— 





‘The Collection and Research Fund t invested in— 


Bank Stock, teres 
Railroad Stock, . ~ 
Railroad Bonds, -. . . 
Carthy se eee eee eV eee 














5,688.78 


ny sees 
‘United States Bonds, . . . 





duces 1,000,00 

COD, we eee 5.02 
405.92 
‘Total of the seven Funds,. . . « $79,498.87 


‘Respectfully submitted. 
NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


Wonoxsrun, October 16, 1877. 


‘The undersigned, auditors of the American Antiquarian Soclety, 
hereby certify that we have this day examined the above account of the 
‘Treasurer, and find the same to be correet, and that the tovestments are 
Bs Blated. 


ISAAC DAVIS. 
EBENEZER 





Woncesran, Oct, 18th, 1877, 








ERRATA. 


Page 29, line 34, for “Ibid.,” read Sparks's Washington. 


80, line 17, for receipt,” read date. 

43, line 6, for “were,” read was, 

51, notet, last line, read Report of the Committee of Congress. 

62, note, line 8, for “19th of Dec., 1777,” read 8th of January, 1778. 

71, the heading in italics should read, Report of a Committee of 
Congress relating to General Burgoyne. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL %, 1878, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tur President, Hon. Srzpurn Sazissury, LL.D., in the 

chair. 

The record of the annual meeting was read and 
approved. 

Dr. Joszp Sarcent read the report of the Council. 

Save, F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and Narsanren 
Paine, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports. 

The above reports were, on motion of Hon. Rionarp 
Feoramenaw, referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Haven read a letter from the widow of Taomas Max- 
watt, Esq., addressed to Hon. Grorox Banonorr, LL.D., 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence, informing the 
Society of the death of her husband, who had been elected 
a member of the Society at the last annual meeting. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Haven, were 
adopted : 

Whereas, intelligence, just now received, gives to this Society 
“the first knowledge of the death of Tuomas Maxweut, Esq., 


of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, elected a member of this Society Octo- 
ber 22, 1877. 
2 








Resolved, that the lamented removal of this well-known stadent 
and writer of history too soon for his desired co-operation with 
‘this Society, was not too soon for his reputation in avusefial and 
respected life, 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions shall be presented to 
Mrs, Maxwell, with the masurance of our respeotfil sympathy for 
‘the loss of one so well fitted for domestic happiness, and for 
‘snecess in historical and literary efforts. 

Upon the motion to refer the report of the Council to the 
Committce of Publication, Rev. Dr. Onanpuxe Roswis 
spoke at some length of the life and character of Dr. 
Sweerser. Hon. Dwienr Fosrex paid a tribute to the 
memory of the Inte Chief Justice Broxtow, and Hon. 
B. FP. Tuomas added « few remarks, in which allusion waa 
made to both those deceased members. 


On motion of Hon. P. Emory Atvnica, it waa voted 
that Dr. Rowmys and Messrs, Fosrer and Tuomas be 
requested to furnish copies of their remarks to the Com- 
iittee of Pablication. 


Hon. Besswonx F. Taosas, for the Committee appointed 
at the annual meeting to report a plan for replenishing the 
tronsury of the Soviety by foes or assessments, submitted a 
proposition that the admiesion fee should be fixed at five 
dollars, and that five dollars be paid by all members resident 
in New England, as an annnal assessment. ‘Lhe proposition 
was adopted, and it was also 

Voted, that such members as desire it may be relieved from 
the annual assessment by the payment of fifty dollars. 

On motion of the Recording Secretary, it was voted that 
«a Committee consisting of Hon. Sterne Satasoury, Hon, 
B. F. Tuomas, Cuarces Drax, LL.D., Dr. 8. A. Green, 
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and Dr. Joskeu Sarcent, be appointed, to consider the 
whole financial condition of the Soviety, and report at the 
annual meeting. 

Prof. Eowaxp Hrronucock read a paper, with aecompany- 
ing .tablos,- tending to show that the proportion of college 
gradnates from Mussachnsetts has not increased in the same 
ratio aa the population. 

Hon. P. Exonr Axperc called attention to certain 
statements recently made in tho Senate of the United States 
in relation to the separation of Muine from Massachusetts, 
and showed that Massachusetts offered no opposition to the 
separation, but, on the other hand, assisted in its 
accomplishment. 

On motion of Judge Tuomas, Judge Atonier was 
requested to prepare what he had said for publication. 

Sreruex Saueuvey, J2., Eaq., rend a paper on tho aub- 
ject of certain idols and other relics discovered by Dr. 
Le Plongeon, which is printed with these proceedings, 

The following gentlemen, having been duly recom- 
mended by the Council, were elected members of the 
Society: Joun H. Dorrie, Esq., of Sau Francisco, Cal. ; 
Dr, Avo. Lex Proxewox, of New York; Don Ronorrno G. 
Castor, of Mérida, Yucatan; Smyey Howanp Gay, Eaq., 
of New York; Dr. Thomas H. Gace, of Worcester ; 
Prof. 0. ©. Tuomrsox, of Worcester; Hamurox B, 
Srarces, Esq. of Worcester. 

"  Ourntes Hupsox presented six copios of a large 
ring issued by the Lexington Monument Association 
1 raving consists of a view of the monu- 
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ment which at that time it was proposed to erect, a fac- 
simile of the Certificate of Membership given to contribu- 
tors to the fund, and a view of Lexington Common as it 
appeared at the moment of collision with the British troops. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 7 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 


Recording Secretary. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tr is usnal for the Conneil of the American Antiquarian 
Socioty, in their semi-annual roport, not only to present the 
general condition of the Socicty, but also to call its atten- 
tion to some subject of historioal or archwological research 
suggested by the times or by tho proprieties of the occasion. 
The Council regret that the continued illness of their 
ageociate, the Hon. Judge Chapin, deprives the Society of a 
valuable contribntion to local history, and to the history of 
Now England onterprise and industry, for which he had 
collected abundant material, and which he was specially 
qualified to prepare. The present reporter, whose relations. 
with Judge Chapin have been those of an intimato, unin- 
terrapted and uffectionate friendship for nearly forty years, 
fa called late and unexpectedly, non passibus aguis, to the 
front, which our associate would have occupied with so 
much distinction. With no treasures to present, and no 
light to shed, he takes up his march, not only aa a matter of 
daty, but of friendship, with the grateful conscionaness that 
he may at least, reliove one of his oldest friends, somewhat, 
of w burden. Forsen ct hae olim meminisse Juvabit. 
The report of the Treasurer, which will be presented asa 
part of the report of the Council, shows that the income of 
the’ several finds of the Society, under the general financial 
mi, hus again been diminished. And it is no relief 
e that the expenses inust necessarily increase. The 
salary of our accomplished Librarian is supple- 
Aim by his generous satisfaction in contributing 
of the Association. But the enlargement 




















and more valuable as’a library of roference, 
stantly more consulted, 

Since our Inst meeting, the enlargement of the tui 
which, aa well as its sito, we owe to the muniticence: 
President, has boon comploted; and this lias been | 
entirely within the estimates, and solely from the 
tion referred to. It needs only to be adorned 
portrait of our benefactor, for the phere 
liminary action has beon taken. The now structure i 
alroady occupied; and our ehelf room is doubled, and all 
our opportunities much increased, And while the Librarian’ 
may now be able to direct, with great advantage, the dis 
position of the mass of valuable material, much of it in 
pamphlet and newspaper form, which has lain in piles in 
our basement, the importance of additions to our book« 
binding fund is obvious. We need to put all this material 
in form, for its security, and for convenient reference. The 
Society, np to this time, hus relied entirely upon voluntary 
contributions, which lmve often been very liberal. The 
report of the Oommittee, to whom the subject of a sure” 
income has been referred, will perhaps soon suggest some 
method by which the increasing expenses of the ‘Society 
will be met, and its enlarged usefulness made more sure. 

We have been fortunate since our last semi-annual meet 
ing, in having lost only two of our members, the Rev Dr. 
Sweetser and the late Chief Justice Bigelow, both of 
whom have died within the last month.* 

On the day of the meeting of the Society intelligence was recetvod 
of the death of a third associate member, Thomas Maxwell, of Tus- 
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George Tylor Bigolow, LL.D., who died on the 12th of 
this month, was born in Watertown in this State, in 1810, 
and was of good lineagé. He graduated at Cambridge in 
the clase of 1829, a claas which bas been distinguished in 
jurisprndence, in pure science, in thoolugy, in philanthropy, 
aud in literature. Applying himself to the study of law, 
he rose to the dignity of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Tadicial Court, and in that position was known to «most of 
ua. Surrounded as I am here by many of his associates, T 
feel that his eulogy would be better spoken by those who 
were familiar with him at the bar, and some of whom sat 
with him on the bench. 

The Rev. Dr. Seth Sweotser died at his residence in 
Worcester, on the 24th of March, at the age of seventy-one 
years. He had been an active member of our Society 
since the year 1853, and a member of the Council for 
eleven yenrs. His ripe learning was an ornament to us 
always, and his mature wisdom valuable. 

‘On the second day after his death, our President called a 
meeting of the Council, at which he introduced resolutions, 
prefacing them with remarks as follows: 


“T have not thought it expedient at this time to call a moeting 
of our Society to take notice of the decease of our honored nsKo- 
ciate, Rey. Dr. Sweetser, by a summons necessarily 0 “short and 
imperfect that it conld assemble but a few of the members, who 
would desire to express thelr interest in the event at the stated 
meeting at Boston, in the next month, 

“Onur personal connection with this wise and good man in the 


caloosn, Alabama, who was also one of the Vice Presidents of the 
Alubama Historica! Soctety, and author of a History of Tuscaloosa. 

‘Mr. Maxwell was born January 90, 1815, in the County of Cumbor- 
Jond, Bogland, where his earlier years were passed in the beautiful 
scenery and the literary atmosphere of that delightful region, fe was 
man of general culture, and highly respected, He was fond of his- 
torical research, which he pursued with untiring energy; aud while 
‘etively engaged in business pursuits, found time for the Indulgence of 
‘poetical tastes, 
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duties of this Council, bas awakened thoughts and feelings that 
are imperfectly expressed in these resolutions, which I offer for 
‘Your consideration :-— 

“ Resolved, That the death of Rey. Dr. Sweetser, on March #4, 1878, 
at the age of seventy-one years and nive days, gives occasion for 
recognition of his faithful service to this Society, as ® member since 
October, 1858, and as a member of this Counell since October, 1867, 

© Resoleed, That his example in adding to the Library as he was able, 
‘and in promoting the best tuterests of this Society, and in his efforts to 
do hiis share for the important objects of his life, in successive years of 
‘confinement, pain and bodily weakness, Is worthy of honorable remem= 
‘brance and imitation. 

“ Resolved, That his uniform courtesy, his prudent counsels, and his 
cordial co-operation in the proceedings of this Board, have engaged our 
friendship and our highest respect for this agreeable companion, necu~ 
rate scholar, and devont Christian. 

* Resolved, ‘That, while we lament the loss of a inost valuable officer of 
this Society, and a boloved associate in our dutios, it is a consolation to 
consider that, when the carthily tabernacle of our friend’bad decayed, he 
‘was removed by the same Kind Providence that gave him a happy, use- 
fal, and honorable life, 

“ Resolved, That we will invite members of the Society to Join as 
In expressing respect by attending the funeral of our associate,” 

Seth Sweetver was born in Newburyport, of this State, 
‘He graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1827, and 
was a classmate of our associate, Edmand Quincy, whose 
eudden doath occurred soon after our meeting in this hall 
a year ago; and who has been so appropriately remembered 
hy Mr. Charlea Deane, in the report just published. Mr. 
Swoetser was tutor in Mathematics at Cambridge in 1829, 
1830, and 1881. From Cambridge he went to Andover for 
the study of theology. His interost in Harvard College 
and in the Institution at Andover never abated. Sound 
learning and Christian instruction were the chief interests of 
his mind and of his life. He never tired of speaking of 
Harvard College. His respect for classical learning, and 
the general culture which it gives by intercourse with 
cultivated minds, and by the guidance to the right from the 
philosophy of the right, and the precision of language by 

knowledge of its roote, was always prominent. 
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Tn 1838 he was settled over his parish in Worcester, 
where he held the office of pastor up to the time of his 
death—a period of nearly forty years—always looked up to, 
always respected, and always beloved. 

‘This pastorate of forty years, and of a Chriatian minister 
whose Christianity was not an emotion, but an influence all- 
pervading and constant; whose picty was not spasmodic, 
but persistent and radiant ; not a projection but an amplifi- 
cation, and always symmotrical ; whose worship ever lived in 
his works as well as in his words, testifying constantly to his. 
Jove of God and of his fellow man, is beautiful to look upon. 

‘Tt is of interest to us specially now for its duration. The 
separate religions republics of the New England Christian 
Commonwealth must always command our respect, and 
have had in them much that is worthy of imitation. If 
they were often only « form of autocracy, they had usually a 
certain religious dignity. They sustained home interest, and 
local pride, which was akin to patriotism. They helped also 
to make that pride worthy. They cultivated self-reliance 
and individuality, and built up strong men. If their plat 
form sometimes lacked in breadth, it was at least self-eus- 
tained. The centralization of to-day, in which little com- 
munities are merged, and in a manner lost, merges personal 
responsibility also, and does not foster force of character. 

‘These considerations weigh the more with ns now in view 
of the special devotion to material intorests during our late 
war, and the remarkable development in this direction 
generally, which characterizes the ago. We would now 
‘even see President Dunster riding in an express train, and 
Cotton Mather speaking through a telephone. This push- 
forth of materialization overshadows the cultivation of 
mind, and hides quality of character. In all acquisition 
Now we fre apt to look first at ite material worth. Wo 
uw ages, not for what they contain, or may de- 
for convenience of conversation. We cultivate 
it itself, but for its application to the arts. 
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‘We even look pon Astronomy not ns the grandest demon- 
stration of the greatness of God, but as it is valuable in 
navigation, These smaller considerations command and 
requiro attention; but it ia the larger view which leads to 
the higher education, elevating motive, dignifying life and 


happiness. 

‘We need to think of this the more now, because of the 
conspicuous failure of this special devotion to material 
interests in developing the man. We see our age in a 
condition of general bankruptcy: bankrapt in religion, 
bankrupt in morals, bankrupt in politics as well as in 
finance. It is well that the excellent President of Harvard 
University addresses the graduates in New York,on a 
public occasion, on the importance of cultivating a sense of 
honor and of integrity. This teaching is the natural breath 
of the culture which belongs specially to the schools. And 
we could not but feel that it came more readily from the 
influence of claasical learning than it would from practical 
science, which must always cmbody earthly and selfish 
interests, Classical literature is the survival of the fittost 
in learning; and devotion to it is companionship with the 
best minds, 

‘Thoro is a proprioty to ns 6 members of this Association 
in considering these things; for while it is onr purpose here 


* to show always a proper respect for the past, we wizh aleo 


to bring it into a wholesome relation with the present, and 
to encourage the holding fast to what is good. In the 
materialistic tendency of the age, whenever we draw atten- 
tion from what is chiefly selfish, we enlarge the horizon of 
the mind, and add to the dignity of life. 

Apologizing again to the Society for remarks which, 
under the circumstances could be only desultory, I give 
place to the other parts of the report, which will be more 
worthy of the Society and of the occasion. 

For the Council. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 





Tux list of accessions during the last six months exhibits a 
fair average of literary und historical publications on tho 
part of members of this society. The archeological com- 
muunicationa that have been received from near and distant 
aasociates have beon important and interesting. Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr,, Evq., hws continned his efforta to obtain 
farther light upon Central American antiquities, through 
correspondence with Dr, Le Plongoon and othora; and the 
fruits of enlightened exertions for further development of 
the prehistoric and historic remains in the United States 
have beon received from members in different parts of the 
country. Professor Butler, of Wisconsin, who has devoted 
80 much attention to the subject of native copper imple- 
ments, hax also the singnlar fortune to discover, in that 
comparatively new region, ancient and curious medals, of 
Enropean origin, which have somehow strangely found their 
way thither. His learned paper, submitted to the Wisconsin 
Historical Society in 1864, on a medallion ploughed up ats 
new settlement in Buffalo County, near the Mississippi, 
which proved to be an historical memorial struck at Mon- 
‘ster, in Westphalia, in the year 1648, will be called to mind; 
thongh hardly even « conjectural explanation of its presence 
in that remote spot could be given. He has now sent to 
‘this society the photograph of a very beautiful and perfect 
r medal of the date of 1685, which, blackened 
to oxidizing elements, had boon sold for old 
‘person in Ottawa, Illinois, It appears to 
in commemoration of the triumph of 
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the Venetian arms in Greece, during the war between 
Venice and Turkey, and in honor of Morosini, the Venetian 
commander. Bat how came it in Illinois? Professor 
Butlor suggests that it may have belonged to the Italian, 
Tonti, who discovered ono mouth of the Mississippi on 
the same day that La Salle discovered another; and who, 
for twenty years afterwards, commanded at the Rock of St. 
Lonis, near which the medal was found, Its date waa right 
in the midst of Tonti’s holding this command, Tonti him- 
self had fought nenr the Turks, and, like Cervantes, lost a 
hand in battling there. Professor Butler wonld bo glad to 
receive any explanation that may be offered in regard to the 
manuer in which these meduls may have reached the places 
whore they were found, and also to learn whether dupli- 
cates of the Venetian medal are known in this country; and 
in what work a particular accoont of it can be found. 

Tn 1827, Governor DeWitt Clinton sent to this society 
one of the leaden plates or tablets, which, by way of assert 
ing the claims to jurisdiction of the French crown, the 
Marquis de ln Gulissoniere, then Governor of Cunada, had 
caused to be deposited in 1749 at certain stations selected 
for the purpose. This particular tablet was found in 1798, 
by some boys who were bathing at the mouth of the Mus- 
Kinguin River, projecting from the river bank three or fonr 
feet below the surface. Before it was rescued from its 
juvenile discoverers a portion of it had been melted to 
muke bullets, destroying part of the inscription. It was 
sent to Gor. Clinton by Caleb Atwater, of Marictta, in 1821. 
Others of these tablets have been found in a more perfect 
condition, and they appear to have been inacribed alike, 
leaving blank spaces for inserting the names of particular 
localities whore they were deposited. We have reecived 
from O. H. Marshall, Esq., of Buffulo, N. Y., « printed 
monograph, giving an account of the expedition of De 
Coloron, by whom the plates were distributed, with a 
map of his route, and a description of the 
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tublets. Mr. Marshall derived his materials from the 
French archives in Paris, and has prepared from them a 
very interesting and nseful historical paper. 

Col. Charles Whittlesey, the tireless Prosident of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society— 
Geologist and Archwologist in equal parts—besides his 
elaborate report on the Antignities of Obio (prepared 
by him in conjunction with Professor M. ©. Read, for 
the Centennial résumé in behalf of that State), has 
sent us two of his recent communications to his own 
suciety, numbered 41 and 42,—the firet upon certain 
aucient earthworks in Northern Olio; the other upon 
rock inscriptions in the United States compared with 
aucient alphabets of Asia, 

- The matter of inscriptions is a specialty with him, and he 
has done much to expose the frands that have been 
attetapted in connection with them ; while he bus presented 
impartially the facts and hypotheses on which those claims 
were based. Tho Centennial report contains a condensed 
exemplifieation of the remarkable charncters on a rock near 
Newark, in Licking County, Ohio, which were made the eub- 
ject of an extended and ingenions communication to this 
society, in 1863, by Dr. James H. Salisbury, now of Clove- 
land. These were largely and variously illustrated by 
drawings and diagrams; and a learned comparison was 
institated with the alphabcticul signs and pictorial repre- 
sentations of different nations and periods. 

The discoveries were then so now, and the amount of col 
lateral and explanatory information so limited, us to render 
‘asutisfactory publication dificult, and the advantages ques. 
tionable ; especially in view of the inadequate means at the 
nociety’s 











wladge of uboriginal inscriptions lms since been 
enlarged, and the nature and parpose of many 
better understood, Similar characters and 
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combinations to those of the rock at Newark have been 
noticed in various other places; so that it would be a more 
favorable time for Dr. Salisbury to put his observations and 
views in a material shape for publication, if the expense 
could be provided for. The subject is one of great interest 
and importance; and, in the present stage of information, 
it can easily be cleared from many of the false inferences, 
und hasty and fanciful assumptions of resemblances or 
analogies to which such matters are liable. Marks and lines, 
whether letters or emblematic signs and symbols, are natural 
aids to the memory ; and wherever or however used, must 
haye some points of similarity, especially in their ruder 
forms. It is only when these can be shown to have in their 
employment an aggregated and harmonious significance 
that any real affinitios can be imputed to them as a founda- 
tion for theories of supposed conneetion or derivation, 

‘There are two points, one of which may be regarded aa 
settled, and tho other as probable, 

Firat, that some modern tribes of Indians employed signs, 
more or lees arbitrary, but more commonly emblematical, 
which were snaceptible of accurate interpretation to them- 
selves, or to some of their members whose function it was 
to study and understand them; and these are discovered, 
and will doubtless continue to be discovered, either in slight 
and brief examples upon rude and perishable materials, or 
in monamental forms upon the surface of rocks seleuted ag 
favorable for the purpose. 

Second, that there are archaic or older inscriptions, 
apparently more elaborate in design and more perfect in 
exocntion, in which the figures of objects are more artistic, 
and the shapes and combinations of the characters have an 
air of greater conventional uniformity. These are, at 
present, unintelligible; but may hereafter disclose their 
secrets when the habits of thonght and the methods of 
expressing and recording facts and ideas peculiar to the 
American races of both continents shall be better compre. 
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hended and compared. This must be the fruit of informa 
tion more accurate and general, and philosophy more pro- 
found, than has heretofore been applied to their elucidation. 
Yet the indications are favorable for « reasonable hope and 
expectation that the time is not far distant when wise and 
studious men will have achieved a solution of the pre- 
historic inysterica of our remarkable land, where already arc 
found the moat satisfactory exemplifications of primeval 
haman history, the carliest geological formations, and tho 
primitive conditions of animal life, 

Our associate, Dr. Farquharson, of Davenport, Iowa, hae 
tranemitted a drawing and description of another tablet 
from one of the mounds in that neighborhood. It has upon 
ita rade human figure, colored red, seated pon or astride 
of a circle with radial lines extending from it, perhaps 
intended to represent the sun. Besides this principal figare 
there are, in the game color, representations of two pipes in 
the form of birds, and a number of signs or characters like 
those upon the tablet noticed in oar Proceedings of last 
April. There is no reason to suppose that these are not gen= 
nine, for they may have been the work of Indians at some 
poriod of no gront antiquity. 

We have from Dr. J. D. Moody, of Mendota, Tlinois, a 
wood-cut of another stone tablet, known aa the “ Rockford 
tablet,” having been found near Rockford in that State, Tt 
is only two inches wide, three and one-fourth inches long, 
and one-fourth of an inch thick; but it has twelve characters 
upon it, and » human face that is imagined to have some 
resemblance to those depicted in Mexican sculptures, 
especially that in the centre of the celebrated Aztec 
Calendar stone, It was taken from a mound in August, 
‘1874. 

The Hon. Isanc Smucker, an active sesociate in Ohio, 

ti to favor us with hia papora on local history at the 
the South, Gol. Charles ©. Jones, having re- 
)tho State of Georgia, after some years’ residence 
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in New York, is again at work among the antiqnities of his 
native soll, The recently elected nasocintes, R. A. Brock, 
Esq.. of Richmond, Vs., Professor Othniel ©. Marsh, of 
New Huven, und Judge James V. Oumpbell, of Detroit, are 
represented in the list of donations—Mr. Brock by various 
Virginia historical documents and memoranda, Professor 
Marsh by his Address on the Introduction and Succession of 
Vertebrate Life in America, aud Judge Campbell by his 
Outlines of the Political History of Michigan, 

The samples of research and discovery here selected from 
our list of recent contributions flow from the comparatively 
distant sections of country to which they relate; yot the 
interest and activity of members nearer homo are fairly 
sustained, The great West is full of the inspiration of suc- 
cess, and her broad rivers are lined with the relics of 
| unknown periods and races; yet the Abanas and Pharpars 
| of our Damagens may not be wholly despoiled of their 
| ancient renown. If we have here lose of archwology, we 
| have more of actual history; and the current of notable 








evonts yet nnrecorded gives no evidence of exhaustion. 
There is even eomething left of aboriginal art in Now Eng- 
land that is entitled to consideration. It has been thought 
| that the domestic implements of the native races of this 
t rogion, especially articles of pottery, were hardly worthy of 
comparison in point of artistic skill with those of the South 
and Wost, but our associate, Professor Hitchcock, has 
obtained for our eabinet, casts of two vases from Burling 
ton, Vt. that are not inferior to the finer specimens from 
other States. The smaller but most perfoct of these in form 
| and finish, was found at Colchester, Vt., in 1825, under 9° 
broad flat stone over which a large tree had grown and fullen 
into decay= so thut its antiquity is very considerable. The 
other, which was found in Bolton, Vt, is a large and well-pro- 
portioned pot of delicate make, in sound condition, exhibit 
ing careful and practised workmanship in its construction. 
. 
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‘The casts ave exact fac-similes in size, color and appearance, 
and supply a great want in our collection of Indian relics. 

Our historivo-literary contributions are too mnmerous to ~ 
be particnlarized, The venerable Charles Hudson adds 
another to his munuaseript memoirs of Massachusetts Gover- 
nors, citizens of Worcester, who have been his political 
associates and personal friends—the late Governor Wash- 
born being the third he has so commemorated. Dr. Deane 
of course recovers some lost pages of carly history, besides 
elucidating documentary materials of later date; and the 
productions of many prominent writers and orators will be 
observed in the list. 

The aggregate of accessions is one thousand and ninety- 
nine hooks, three thousand three hundred and twenty-three 
pamphlets, one hundred and fifty-eight volumes of newspa- 
pers made up and bound, eighty-one files unbound, one 
handred and cighty-four engravings, sixteen maps, nine 
photographs, and eight manuscripts. 

Some of these were received in considerable numbers, 
constituting family collections of gradual formation, trans- 
ferred to our keeping. Noticcable among these are the 
doposits from Rev. Thomas W. Thompaon and Mrs. Charles 
B. Damon. Singularly enough, among the interesting com- 
ponents of the Inst-named gift, are the author's manuscripts 
of Minot’s History of the Ineurrection in Massachusetts, 
printed in 1788, and Whitney’s History of Worcester 
County, published in 1793—both of them from the press of 
the founder of this society. 

The pressure of « rapid increase of material upon oar 
tmoanis of accommodation has happily been relieved, and the 
may look forward for some years to come, to a free. 
dom from the inconveniences and restraints of inadeqante 
its necessary operations. 

completion of the Annex” to our building 
|, in aceordance with the terma of the 
first day of the present year), Mr. Barton, 














the Assistant Librarian, began to transfer to ite shelves the 
surplus uccumulations from the main hall, and such classes 
of books a= required readjustment to make room for addi- 
tions, and also for greater convenicnce of accosa, 

‘The ndvantages of the additional structure eeem likely to 
prove quite us great as had been expected. In some 
rospocts they exceed those anticipations. The external 
appearance is agreenble to the eye, and the internal eon 
struction presents a harmonious extension of epace adapted 
to tho previonsly existing arrangoments, and affording 
equally to the old and new parts the benefit of the improved 
mechanical facilities that have been introdneed. 

Glazed doors and glass divisions, omployed for the sake 
of light, preserve the effect of the entire length of the 
apartments, while admitting of such separation as may be 
desirable. Convenient commmnication betweon different 
portions of the bnilding, in both the apper and lower 
stories, is amply provided for, and it is believed that the 
whole edifice may be warmed by steam effeetually and. 
economically, 

Tt is certainly a subject of congratulation that the society 

now, that element of stability and strength, « 
commodious hubitution for extensive stores of knowledge 
and wisdom such a8 it has had the fortune to accumulate— 
that it ean keep these collections with reasonable secnrity, 
and use them with comparative ease and advantage. By 
means of u moderate outlay the shelf room has been nearly 
doubled, and the long-needed opportunities of distribution 
wnd association have been supplied. 

It is a coincidence that the eight hundred and sixty-4iz 
parcels of anbound newspapers, mentioned in the Librarian’s 
report of October, 1872, as lying upon the floor of the room 
beneath the library, awaiting completion and 
for the binder, have, through the cure and industry of 
Barton, the unwearied and able Assistant Librari 
with masses of periodical and pam, 
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same repository), been substantially converted into books, 
which are ready in that form to take their place in euch per- 
manent positions as are provided for them ; and at the same 
time our binding fund is relieved of an incubus that 
impaired its availability for other desirable purposes. 


8. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 





Donors and Donations. 


Hon. Isaac SuvcKxn, Newark, 0. — Ils Centennial Uistory of Licking 
County; six books and seven pamphlets relating to Oho; and one 
photograph. 

STEPHEN SatsnuRy, Jr., Esq., Worcester. —His paper on the Mayas, 
the Sources of their History; one book; thirty-four pamphlevs; one 

“hundred and four magazises; seven volumes of Illustrated news 
Dnpers; parcels of Yucatan newspapers, 1876-78; four photogeaphs 
ond hellotypess two maps; and various handbills. 

Hon. J. © Baxcrorr Davis, Washington, D, C,— fils Correspondence 
a8 Minister at Berlin, with the U, 8. Department of State; “Lettre a 
Sie Travers Twiss, Sur les Tribunsux de Prises des Btats-Uuls;” and 
‘iis letter to the New York Herald on * Mr. Sumner, the Alabama 
‘Claims and thelr Settlement.” 

Prof. 0, C. Mansu, New Haven, Conn. — His Address on the Introduc- 
tion and Succession of Vertebrate Life in America. 

Hon, Caanies C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga.— His article on Ancient 
Tumuli on the Oconee River, 

Hon. Rrcuanp Frorurmariam, Charlestown. — His Address before the 
Banker Hill Monument Association, Jane 17, 1876, 

Howanp Janvis, M.D. Dorchester, — His History of the Progress of 
Yopulation of the United States, 

Hon. J. Hamoxp Taumsvat, Hartford, Conn. — His “ Rey, Samuel 
Peters. his Defenders and Apologists; wit a reply to the Church« 
‘man's Review of the True Blue Laws of Connectioat.” 

Prof. James D. Burner, Madison, Wis, His Nebraska after three 
‘yoars absence. 

Col. Jonx D. Wasnmuny, Worcester. — Twenty-two books; and throe 
pamphlota, 

Hon. Ronner C. Wixraror, Boston. — His Memoir of the Hon. Joha 
1. Clifford, LL.D, ; and the Proceedings of tho Trustees of the Pea~ 
‘body Education Fund, October 3, 1877. 

Hon. P. Emory Atpricu, Worcester, — His Address on the 
Constitational Powers of Civil Government in 








Bicuanp A. Broox, Esq., Richmond. Va. — Richmond newspapers con- 
taining articles communteated by him, and others; and four Con- 
federate tracts. ¥ 

Hon. Citantns Honeow, Lexington. —His Manuscript Memotr of Goy= 
eraor Emory Washburn; and six engraved cortificates of member- 
ship of the Lexington Monument Association, 

Rev. Guoroe B. Buus, D.D., Boston, —Hls Memoir of Charles 
Wentworth Upham, 

Roy, Cuaxpixn Rowsixs, D-D., Boston, — His Momolr of Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis, 

Rev, Axpnew VP, Puanopy, D.D., Cambridge. — His Sermon, July 23, 
1877, In Commemoration of the Founders of the Nahant Chucch, 

Col, Crances Wurrriemy, Cleveland, 0.— His Report to the Centen- 
alal Commisstouers on the Antiquities of Oblo; bis Ancient Barth- 
‘works of Northern Ohio; and his “Rock Inscriptions In the United 
‘States and Ancient Alphabets of Asia.” 

Ciantes Deaxn, LU.D., Cambridge.—The recently recovered pages of 
Hubbard's History of Now England, with Dr. Doane’® 
‘Note; bis paper on the Convention of Saratoga In 1777; and U. H. 
C."* article ob William Aspinwall and "the Book of Possessions.” 

Prof. Kowarp E. Satisnuiy, New Haven, Conn. — His Supplement to 
the Diodati Genealogy. : 

Hon, Janes V. Cawpuert, Detroit, Mich. —His “Outlines of the Politi- 
eal History of Michigan.” 

Hon. Cuarirs Duvexs, Washington, D. C.—His Oration delivered in 
Boston, September 17, 1877, at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, op Boston Common; his Annual Report as Attor~ 
ney-Goneral of the United States; and the Unlted States Biennial 
Register, 1877. 

Prof. Cranes O. Thomrsox, Worcester. — His paper on the Worces- 
tor Plan for the Technical Education of Mechanics; seven books, 
five hundred avd twenty-nlue pamphlets; one manuscript address; 
‘and numbers of Boston and New York newspapers. 

Enwix M, Sxow, M.D., Providence, &. 1.—His report for 1876, as 
Registrar of Rhode Isiand. 

Kev. B.D. Manswart, D.D., Worcester. — His Historical Sketch of the 

‘First Baptist Church of Worcester, Mass.; and six historleal 












Davis Brapixe, Boston. — His Niac Poems on the Lord's 


MLD., Worcester. —His report for 1877, as 
the Worcester Lunatic Hospital. 


9, Iowa.— His Monticello Meteorology for 











Hon, Freewax N, Bike, Washington, D. C.—His address at Haanil- 
‘ton, C, B., August 1, 1879. 

, Mr, Taaac J. Gieexwoop, New York, — fis Willoughby ‘Family of 
‘Now England, - 


Hon, Crank Ju1sox, Worcester. — Ite Complete History of the Wor 
cester Water Works from 1722 to 1877; an carly edition of the New 
England Primer; and one photograph. 

Hon. Joun A. Goopwix, Lowell.—Iis Oration upoa the Pilgrim 
Fathers, December 22, 1876 

Rey. Jom MacLuwax, D.D., Princeton, N. J.—His History of the 
College of New Jersey, 2 vols. 8vo,, Philadelphia, 1877. 

‘THomas Maxwell. Ports, Esq., Canonsburg, Pa.— Els Blographleal 
Sketch of Major James Potts, 

Hoists AxantpowN, Esq. New York, — His Brief Deseription of St. 
Augustine; and an account of the St. Augustine Free Public Library, 
Rending Room, and Historical Association. 

Hon, J. Gzonon Hopaxrss, Toronto, Ontarto.— His Spectal Report on 
the Ontario Exhibit, and the Educational Features of the Internatioual 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, 1876. 

CHAxius W. Paxsons, M.D., Providence, R. I—His Lecture on Forests, 
thelr influence on Climate and Soil. 

Dr. L, W. Senavvuss, Dresden, Gormany.— His account of Correggto’s 
‘Traumende Magdalena. 

Hon. Tuowas A. Dorie, Providence, R. I. —'The Ceremonies at the 
Unveiling of the Roger Williams Monament, Providence, including: 
Mayor Doyle’s Remarks. 

Hon, Jasms Wittrass, Columbus, 0, His Annual Report for 1877, a8 
State Auditor of Olilo. 

J. M. Toxun, M.D., Washington, D, C,—His Adiress before the Rocky 
Mountain Medical Association, June 6, 1877. 

Chanies Haney Hawr, Bsq., Philadelphia, Pa. — His Brief Memoir of 
Robert Morris, the Financler of the Revolation; and his Memoir of 
the Life nnd Services of Colonel John Nixon, 

Tsnart Warp Axonews, LiD., Marietta, O.—Iis Contennial Hls= 
torical Address on Washington County, and the Eurly Settlement of 
Ohio. 

‘Tuomas S. Knucompx, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. —~ His Report for 187%, 
‘as Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for tho Tnsane. 

Prof. Cuanurs Rav, Washington, D. C.—His Observations on 
Dighton Rock Inscription; and Prof. Romer’s Address on 
historic Antiquitios of Hungary. ‘ 

Eriny B. Crawe, Esq. Worcester. — His 

Rawoon Family Listory. 
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‘Roy. WM. Stevens Puery, D.D., Davenport, Towa, —His Handbook of 
the General Convention, 1375-1877; bis paper on Missions and Mis- 
Slonary Bishoprics In the American Charchy and twenty pamphleta 
‘telating to the Episcopal Church, 

Rev, Axsow ‘Trrvs, Jr, Charlton. — His Historical Sketches of Charl 
tonyand Rey, John Haven's Chariton Centennial Address, July 4, 
1876. 

Rev. Geonor Auuex, Worcester. — Ils Historical Remarks concerning 
the Mechanic Street Burlal Ground, in the City of Worcester; and 
tho Mass. ‘Thanksgiving Proclamation for 1877. 

Mr. Davin Jutsox, South Attleboro. —His Genealogy of the Gilison 
and Jillson Family. 

Coarixs RE. Stevexs, Baq., Woreester, —His Club Kasay on Church 
and Parish; and various cirealars. 

‘Mr. Gronoe E. Eweny, Lynn. — Three maps of the North Sea and 
‘Lands, with ome locatlons made by him after historical {nvesti- 
gations, 

J. D. Moopr, M.D, Mendota, [il.—His paper on the Rockford 

‘Tablet; and a rude cut of the same. 

How. D. Wrarr Arcus, Cokesbury, S.C, —His Remarks In the House 
‘of Representatives, March 26, 1878. 

James H. Satisnuny, M.D., Cleveland, O.—Two books; seven pam- 
phlots; and eight maps. 

Prof. Korver ©. Swyra, D.D,, Andover.— Wheeler's History of 
Branawick, Topsham and Harpswell, Maine; and one pamphlet. 

Ronen Chance, K2q,, Cineinnat, O.— Bibliotheca Americana, 1873. 

Narmosnen Paive, Esq, Worcester. — Two books; ninety-nine nume 
bers of magazines; one bundred nnd forty-six pamphlets; thirteen 
‘engravings; three photogephs; parcels of New York, Boston and 
Worcester newspapers; the Christian Toton and Sunday Herald in 
continuation ; and various handbills, circulars and eards. 

‘Rev. Epwanp ©. Hark, Boston. — Pictures of Roman History, tn min- 
Jature, dosigood by Alfred Mills, with Explapatory Anecdotes. 

Rey. Stent. C. Daaox, D.D., Honolulu, H. I. —'The Friend, for Jan- 

wary 1, 1878. 
‘Tne Lameantay.—'The Juvenile Gazette, two volumes, 16mo., Provi- 
donee, 1827 wail 1628. 
 Epwarp Herencock, Amhorst.— Professor Tylors Mstory of 
erst College; and one pamphlot. 
i, Davenport, Towa. —A lithograph of an in- 
recently found in fowa, with an account of the same. 












‘Hou, Sree Satrnvnr, Woreester.— Geo. B. Emerson's Remini 
cences of an Old Teacher; five files of newspapers; and one hundred 
end twenty-seven pamphlets. a 

‘Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. — Memorial Addresses on the 
‘Life and Character of Michael Crawford Kerr. 

Rev. Grorae & Parse, Worcester. — A Dictionary of the Bible; Wor- 
‘costor play bills for 1877; and four portraits. , 

Hon. Honario Gares Joes, Philadelphia, Pa. —Smull’s Legislative 
‘Hand Book of Peansylyania, 1873, 

Hon, Jomx D. Batowsx, Worcester. —Tribates of the Nutlons to 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Samone A, Gunter, M.D., Boston. — Fifty-one painpblets; one map; 
and various clrevlars and cards, 

Jon. Monsent, Esq. Albany, N, Y.—One book; aud seventeen 
pamphlets, 

Groce Dexten, Boq., Cambridge, — Twenty-eight selected pamphlets, 

Hon. Bassai F, Tiss, Boston, — Nine books and four pamphlets 
for the Alcove of Local History. 

‘Hon. Isaac Dayis, Worcester, — Twelve books and one pamphiet, relat- 
ing to Spanish America, for the Davis alcove; and one book and 
weventy-oue pamphtets for the general library. 

Groncr Cuaxpixn, M.D., Worcester. — Four books; and flve pam- 
phlets. 

Geouon W. Curtps, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — ‘Two pamphlets. 

‘Hon. Wizsam A. Wurrnuxan, Newark, N. J.— Report of the New 
Jersey Centennial Commissioners ; nnd four historical pamphlets. 

Hon. Grouse F. Hoan, Worcester. —Sheets of the Daily Reconts of 
the U. 8. Senate and Honse of Representatives, 1899-1370; and an 
‘engraved head of Columbus. 

J- Wixaare Tuonstox, Beq-, Boston.— A description of Colorado's 
Yrebistorle Man, found In Septomber, 1877. 

Messrs. Norns & Sxow, Printers, Worcester, —“ Prom Dark to Day"; 
and * Ont Doors at Long Look,” two of thelr own publications, 

Waasas L. Moxraaue, Rsq., Ambherst.—A Manual of the Church of 
Christ In Amherst College, January, 1878. , 

J. W. Romans, M.D., Uxbridge, 
‘Medicinam Petri Severint, 4to, 





Prodromus Commentarioram La 





Gronoe H. Moons, Esq., New York. — Contributions to » Catalogue of 
the Lenox Library, No. 1; Voyages of Hulslug, ete, 


‘J, Henny Sricaxny, Esq, Baltimore, Md.—The Hlustrated Pilgrim 
Memorial, 
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J. Evans Gunewe, Esq., Worcester.—The Gospel accoriing to St. 
Matthow, translated tnto Japanose by Rey. D. Crosby Greene. 

Mr. Frank J. Bripey, Worcester. — An Tndlan urrow-head. 

‘Tie Assistaxr Livkantay. — Thirty-eight pamphlets. 

Expurpar FH. Goss, Erq-, Melrose. —Town Reports of Melrose, for the 
‘year ending March 1, 1873. 

Mr. Thomas E. Bantinrr, Worcester, —One book; and three 
paruphiets, 

Axpwew McP. Davis, Esq, San Fravclsco, Cal, —The Pioneer, or 
California Monthly Magazine, 1854-55, complete In four volumes. 

Srermex C, Eaxtx, Esq. Worcester, —" Au accoant of All Slats’ 
‘Church, Old avd New, with heltotype views; and ong lithograph. 

Mrs, Iexey 2, Stunais, Boston, —A plece of the Old Elm Tree of 
‘Boston Common; and the Will of Anne E, BP, Sever, 

Tey, Tomas W. Tompson, Worcester. —Three hundred and four 
books; elght hundred and elghty pamphlets ; wud two maps. 

‘Tae Fasoty OF Tre Lave THOMAS EAntx. The Keys of Washing 
ton's Headquarters at Newbern, N. C., and of the Newborn Juil used 
‘by Washington when quartered there. 

Warurast Cross, Esq., Worcester. —The New York Evening Post and 
Commercial Bulletin, In continuation. 

Mr. James L. Esrny, Worcester. —The Christian Union for 1872. 

Mr. Sons G. Suri, Worcester. —Two books; thirty-one pamphiets ; 
‘and one hundred and forty-four engravings. 

‘Mr. Hexnr J, Howtaxn, Worcester. — One wood-cut; and one pam- 
phiet, 

Mra Jowarmax Dar, Worcester. —The Boston Patrlot for 1809; and 
the National Mis for 1825-26, 

Mrs, Cuanies B. Daxox, Worcester, — Three hundred und fifty-five 
oaks; nineteen volumes of newspapers; three bundred and twenty. 
‘elight pamphlets; four maps; two engravings; and five volumes of 
manuscript matter, including Whitucy's History of Worcenter County 
‘and Minot’s History of the Insurrection In Massachusetts in 1786. 

Rev. Sawuxi May, Lelcester.—Finy-ove pamphlets; the Christian 
‘Registor, and the Worun's Journul for 1875-77; and numbers of 
‘the © Alpha.” 

Jaen Gruex, Exq., Worcestor.— Thirty-two pamphlets; one manu 

| Beript; and parcels of tiie Boston Transcript and New York Tribune. 

Kh BR. Meroanr, Raq., Worcester.— One book; Afty-one pam- 
| the Independent, and Christian Union, tn coutiiuation. 
| Rice, Keq., Springfield. — Report of the Committee on the 
on of =) Hymn Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Cuantes H. Burieicn, Esq., Worcester. — One historical pamphlet. 
Henry T. Drown, Esq., New York. — A Memoir of Governor Samuel 
Ward, of Rhode Island, 1725-1776. 


Rev. Grorce W. Puriurs, Worcester,—Ten volumes of the Nation, 
1868-1872; and the Bulletin of Plymouth Church Fatr. 


BENJaMIN H. Kinney, Esq., Worcester. —Nuibers of the Worcester 
Palladium, 1878-75. 


Mr. O. F. Rawson, Worcester. — A sample book of playing cards. 

Mr. James W. Owens, Newark, 0. — The Obto Centennial Report. 

Rev. F. M. Burp, Jowa City, Ia. — An Ordination Sermon of 1789. 

Messrs. GLeNpinxinc, Davis & Co., New York. — “American Gold, 
1862-1878.” 

General Wr.t1aM 8. LiNcoLn, Worcester. — History of the Alton, Ill., 
Riots, in 1887. 

Mr. Samunt E. Stapies, Worcester. — Three pamphlets. 

Prof. Epwakp Norrs, Clinton, N. Y.—Hamilton College Triennial, 
1877. 

Hon. Samvet L. BoarpMan, Augusta, Me. — Record of the opentng and 
closing of the Kennebec River at Gardiner, from 1785 to 1877; and the 
Maine Genealogist and Biographer, as issued. 

‘Mr. Fuanxxin P. Rio, Worcester. — Inscriptions from the Old Burial 
Grounds in Worcester, Massachusetts, from 1727 to 1859, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Notes. 

Cuartes M. Buiss, Esq., Secretary, Bennington, Vt. — A Statement by 
the Bennington Battle Monument Association. 

Dr. J. B. 8. Jackson, Boston. — Dr. Harlow’s Paper on the “ Recovery 
from the Passage of an Iron Bar through the Head.” 

Mr. Cuaries Hamiiton, Worcester. — A Cochituate Water Celebration 
Badge, used in Boston, October 25, 1848. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn.—The Connecticut Courant for 
1877 in continuation. 

Joun H. Wattace, Esq., New York. — Wallace's Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1877. 

Mr. E. F. Gauss, St. Louis, Mo. —The St. Louis Philatelist, June to 
December, 1877. 

Mr. Reusen Cotton, Worcester. — A parcel of foreign and domestic 
postage stamps. : 

‘Ta Massacnuserts Historical Society. — Their Collections, Vol. 
IV., and Vol. V., Part 1, Fifth Series; and Proceedings for 1876-77. 

‘Tue Vermont Hisroricat Sociery. — Their Collections, Vol. II. 


— 
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‘Tur State Histontcat Soctery ov Wrsconstx.—Thele Twenty-fourth 
Aunual Report; and the Catalogue of their Picture Gallery. 


‘Tue Acapemy or Semxce or Sr, Lovas — Their Transactions, Vol. 
IIL, No. 4. 


‘Tex Mixxnsora Acapray or Natonat, Scrssces., —Thelr Procecdings 
for 1873, ‘74 und "76. 


Tux New Exouaxn Soomry or Onaxon, New Juusur,—Thelr Report 
for 1877. 


Tux Masacnuserrs Houricourovat Socrery.—Thetr Transuctions 
for 1877, Part 2; nud the Schodule of Prizes for 1878. 

‘Vaxuxs Fr Kost oxp AureRTiUM my ULM OND OnerscrwanEn, 
— Their Journal, as ixeaed. 

‘Tax Hterontcat Socuery Ov PeXNSYLYANIA,—Thelr Magazine, as 
issued, 

‘Tan Coxwecticur ACADEMY OF Akrs AND Somers, — Their Trans- 
actions, Vol, FV., Part t. 

Tas Darks Anctisrodiea Coniston or Russta—Thulr Reports 
for 1872, 78 and ‘74. 

‘Tee Swrrisoxtax Exstrrutton. — Prof. Jones’ * Explorations of the 
Aboriginal Remains of Tennesseo”; and the Annual Report for 1876, 

La Socréré pes Sreves Hisromqnes. — Their Journal, as issued. 

Tun Manyiaxp Misromca, Socnery.—Thelr Fand Publication, 
No. 11. 

‘Tae Aaxmmcan Grognarmican Socnery.—Thelr Bulletin, Session 
1876-77, Nos. 4 and 5. 

‘Tae Ammnrcax AcapEMY or Ants ann Scimxces.— Their Proceed- 
jogs, Vol. XILL., Part 1. 

‘Tur Kesex Ixsrrryre — Their Collections, Vol. XIV., Parts 2 and 3; 
and Bulletin, Vol. 1X., Nos. 7-12. 

‘Tux Soctery ov Axriquaxtes or Loxpow.—Their Archmologia, Vel. 
XLY,, Part b- 

‘The New Exoianp Hisroricat axp GeNkaLogican Socrsry. — 
“Memoirs of Decuasod Members; # Sketch of the Life of William 
HB. Towne; Proceedings of the Soclety at the Annual Meeting, Jan. 
4B, 18785 and the Register, as issued. 

‘The Rmopn Isvaxp Mivrontcar Society. —'Thelr Proceedings for 
1876-77, 

‘Tux Royar Gmoonarmtcat. Socrmry, London. —Thelr Jouraal, Vol. 
XLVI; and Proccedings, Vol. XXI., Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

‘Tum Acapexy or Narunat Screxons ov Pa.apeiruts.— Their Pro 
ceedings, Part 2 of 1877, 











‘Transactions for 1875. 

‘Tue Howe Muorrst, Comsterrex.— Memoir of Sninuel Gridley Howe, 
printed wt the Perking Institution for the Blind. z 
‘Tux Mase Boar ov Acmicuctuns. — Agricultare of Milne, 1876-77— 
‘Tae Maxsscncserrs Grixp Lover or Fick axe ACcRMTRO: 
=Their Procoodings in September aud December, 1577, 

March, 1878. 

‘Toe Masssonuserns Grxerat Hosrrrat.— The Sixty-fourth Aonnal 
Tue OLp Mens Hoste, Worcestor.—The Directors’ Report of 
Tanuary, 1878. ‘d 
Tue Woxcrsrer Couxty Horricunrunss Socrery. — Thele Trans- 

uctlous for the year 1878, 

‘Tre Penkixs Ixsrererion xo tux Braxp.—The Forty-sixth Amoual 
‘Report. 

‘Tue Apcenicax Unrrakiax Assoctatiox. —Reason, Palth and Duty, 
Sermons preached chiefly in the College Chapel, by James Walker, 
D.D,, LL.D. 

THe AseWICAs BAPTIST Missional UXtoN, ‘Their Magazine, ne 
issued, 

‘Tax Trustees or Tite Pkasopy Eoucation Fuxp.—The Peabody 
‘Medal, fssued by them, 

‘Tue Usiren Staves Cexrexntat Conprisstox,—Theit Bronze Medal 
and Certificate of Award, for a full set of the Society’s Publications. 
Tur Omo Sram Lannany,—'Tho ‘Thirty-first Annual Report; and 

eleven volumes of Ohio State Documents, 

‘Tux Maxenusran Punic Funx, Linanims. — Tho Twenty-ifth Aniwat 
Report. 

‘Tue Massacnvserts Star Lesnany. ~The Annual Report for 876-72. 

‘Tue Bosrow Peuntc Linnany. —The Bulletin, as issued, 
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‘Tue Worcersren Feex Pontiac Lintany. — Forty-six fles of news- 
papers) and sixteen pamphlets. 

‘The DARRARY oF CoNGneas, —'The Annual Report for the year 1877, 

‘Tue Aston Lisnany. — The Twenty-ninth Annual Report. 

‘Tue Mexeaxtite Liskany Comraxy or Putlsumienta.—The Fifty- 
fifth Annual Report. 

‘Tue Meucantie Lavnany Association or Sax Fxaxcrsco,— The 
‘Dwenty-tifth Aunual Report. 

Tux New Beovowy Free Ponac Limnanr.—The Twentyesixth 
Annual Report. 

‘The New York Stare Liwnary. — The Finy-nloth Annual Report. 

‘Tae Peovipexee Arunx.#um. — The Forty-second Annual Report. 

‘Tue Linkatey Comvany ov PirLaverents.—The List of Additions for 
six months, to January 1, 1678. 2 


Harvann CoLison Luskany.— The Bulletins, Nos. 5, 6 and 7; and the 
Aunual Keparts of the President and Treasurer, 1876-77. 


Yare Contaox, — The Annual Catalogue for 1877-78. 

Bownorx Cournor, — The Seventy-sixth Annual Catalogue, 

Lawnuxer Acapemr. — The Bighty-fourth Annual Catalogue. 

Mouxr fHorxoxe Peau Sxawuxauy.—The Forty-firet Annual 
Catalogue. 

‘Tus Ustruy Stans Caine or Barunns. —Hls Report for 1877, two 
‘volumes; ©. 8. Geological Surveys and Explorations, three volumes, 
folio; and Map of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

‘Tus Uncrwp States Deracrwenr ov Srare. — Papers relatiog to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States; and the Appendix to the 
samme. 

‘Hie UxiTKD Stared Tonasery Deranrwunt.—The Finance Report 
for 1877. 

Tar Uxireo States Derantacyr ov tim Ixrenton. — Fifty-tive 
bound volumes: and eight pamphlets. 

‘Tur Stare oy Massacnuserrs.—Five volumes of State documents 
for 1876. 

‘Tux Stare ov New Hawrsuree.—Four volumes of State docamenta 
for 1676-17. 

‘Tux Cry ov Bosrox.—The Army and Navy Monument Memorial; 
aid the Boston City Docninents for 1877, three volumes, 

‘Tux Borrors ov rie Awetican Journal or Nummoaties. —Thelr 
Journal, as issued, 

Tax Korrok oF rie Meorcan Eotecric, ano ow tHe Caxcen Jourmar. 
— His Jourvals, ax issued, 
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Tae Prorrierons oF THE Muscat Review. —Their Review, as 
issued. 7 
‘Tar Propaieror oF THE SHox AND LeaTHen Reporter. — His paper, 
as issued. 
‘Tur Paorrmror ov THE Nation. — His paper, as issued. 
‘Tue Proraieror oF THR BARRE Gazerre. — His paper, as issued, 


‘Tre Proraterors or THe Fircnsura SENTINEL. — Their paper, a8 
issued. 

‘Tar Prorrreror o THE Ayer Pustic Spintr. — His paper, as issued. 

Tas Proprterons or the Worcester DatLy aNp Weexty Sry.— 
‘Their papers, as issued. 

‘Tue Proprietors or THe Worcester DatLy AND WEEKLY GazErTE. 
— Their papefs, as issued. 


Tue Proprietor or THe Worcesten Datty Press.—His paper, as 
issued. 


Treasurer's Report. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Soctety submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report, for the six months ending April 20, 1878. 


The Librarian's and General Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was $31,198.04 
Received for interest on investments since, . 1,005.32 








$82,208.36 
Pald for salaries and incidental expenses,. . 945.82 
Present amount of the Fund,... +... $31,258.04 
The Collection and Research Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was $16,915.58 
Received for interest on investments since,. 467.82 
17,883.40 


Paid for part of Librarian’s salary, &c.,... 476.86 


Present amount of the Fund,........ 
The Bookbinding Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was... . . 7,797.70 
Received for Interest on investments since,. 277.87 


8,075.57 





Paid part of Asst. Librarian's salary, and for 
binding. 6... eee ee ee ee 927.20 





Present amount of the Fund,. 2... 66s 

The Publishing Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was... . 8,521.27 
Received for Interest ou investments since,. 320.84 
Received frown sale of publications,. . . . . 26.00 


Paid for printing reports of sem{-annual 
meeting, 2+. ese ee ee eee 567.90 


Present amount of the Fund,....... 
The Salisbury Building Fund, Oct, 16, 1877, was. . 6,488.78 
Received for interest on investments since,. ‘116.07 


16,906.55 


7,148.37 


8,800.21 
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Paid on account of contract for addition to 
the ball and sundry expeuses connected 
therewith... 6 te ee ee ee 3,438.15 


Present amount of the Fond,. ....- «+ 2,116.70 
The Isaac Davis Book Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was. . . 
Received for interest since,. . 2... eee 


Paid for books, ..- 1 ee. eee eee 





Present amount of the Fund,. ..... 6. 1,178.92 
The Lincoln Leyacy Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was... . 1,405.92 

Received for Interest since... eee ee 38.00 

Present amount of the Fund,. . . . . bathe 1,448.98 


Total of the seven Funds,. . . . 





Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian's and General Fund is invested in— 














Baok Stock,.. 2. +. - eee + + + + «$12,700.00 

Railroad Stock, 

Rallrond Bonds,... +22. e eee + 11,800.00 

City Bonds... ... seen ee 6,00000 

U. 8. Bond, iectubar hain SNS 50.00 

Cash, . ace iFa ys 8.08 
81,258.04 


‘The Collection and Research Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, .....---- see ee + 84,500:00 
Raflroad Stock,. 6... 2 eee ee eee 4,900.00 
Railroad Bonds, F 

*  Cashy.. - e 








16,906.55 


The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock, . . 





Railroad Stock, see ee 200.00 
Railroad Bonds,.- 2... ee eee ee 2,000.00 . 
OuBis Seep ee ss aia eee TEA Te ae 48.37 


7,148.37 
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The Publishing Fund ts invested tn— 





8,300.21 


The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 
Railroad Stock, . . 
Ralirood Bonds, . 
Bank Stock, . . . 
Nn; '=)ieivia a: « 











2,116.70 


The Irae Darts Fund és invested in— 
Bank Stock, .. . Sac 
United States Bonds, 
Railroad Stock, . 


‘The Lancotn Legacy Fund is invested n— 
Bank Stock, . . 
City Bonds, . . 
Cash, se eee 





Total of the seven Funds, « 


Roxpeetfally submitted. 
NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 





‘Wononernn, April 20, 1978. é 

‘We lave examined the above account, and find it correct and 
Properly vouched. We have also examined the Investments, and find 
‘them as stated, 


I8AaC DAVIS, 
EBENEZER TORREY, 


Auditors. 
Woncrsren, April 23, 1873. 





REMARKS OF REY. DR, ROBBINS. 





Ma. Paxsipxyt:—Whilo I have listened with interest to the 
whole of the Report of the Council, I have been partionlarly 
impressed with that portion of it which relates to the 
character and services of our late honored associate, the Rev. 
Dr. Sweetser. Although my feelings of regard and reapect 
for him might have prompted the desire to say a few worda 
in sympathy with and in rosponse to the excellent tribute of 
the Council, [do not think that T shonld hare ventared to 
indnlge them on this occasion, had not you, yourself, Sir, 
kindly proffered to me, as an old friend, the privilege of 
doing #0. Tam not only one of his old friends, bat older, 
1 believe, in that relation than any member of this Society. 
For oar friendship dates back not only to our college life, 
and to our school days in the academy at Newburyport, of 
which town he was resident, but to # still earlier period. 
For, on account of a distant relationship between the family 
of his father and that of my mother, we were sometimes 
brought together even in childhood. I am thus enabled to 
trace the whole course of his life, from his pare and virtuous 
boyhood, through his useful, influcntial, and successful man- 
hood, to his venerable and honorable old age. Many can 
boar witness to the rich frnits of his life, but I ean remem- 
ber to have regarded, with something of a child’s reverence 
for an clder and worthy companion, the fair promise of its 
early bloseome, Looking back over that whole period, I 
cannot recall, and [ do not believe that anyone who, in # 
nearer relation, could take note of his daily walk and 
conversation, could recall, 4 single word or act inconsistent 
with the sacred purpose he early formed of deveting him- 
wif vo the christian ministry. Like many eminent preachers, 
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he seemed to have been divinely directed from his birth to 
that holy office. Indoed in his case it is not unreasonable 
to conelnde that he was naturally, though not therefore the 
lege providentially, predisposed to this high ealling by an 
innate tendency derived from a long line of godly ancestors, 
members and pillars of the christian chorch, reaching back 
without interruption, I cannot tell how far, but at loxst, aa 
existing records show, for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years. The description given by the Psalmist of the man 
who alone is entitled to “useend into the hill of the Lord 
and to stand in hia holy place” is signally applicable to 
him ;—* Ho that hath cloan hands and a pure hoart, who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” 

But, in combination with theee essential moral prerequisites, 
there were natural endowments, excellent in quality, large in 
measure, and admirably balanced. A, healthy and vigorous 
mind,—clear, discriminating, stadions, keenly observant and 
at the same time reflective, both contemplative and practi- 
eal, patient in research and eapable of close and long 
continued application,—a retentive memory, n sound judg- 
ment, a sturdy will with a kindly heart, an independent 
spirit with a sympathetic disposition, and withal a quiet, 
deep, sustained earnestness, E might call it enthusiasm in 
fhe best sense—that quality withont which no man ean be 
eminently useful or traly great. And to crown all, he was 
blessed with the wise and faithful nurture of « christian 
home, and favored with the instruction and discipline of the 
best schools. 

What more was needed save conscientions fidelity to the 
éacred trust of these rare endowments and advantages, and 
the continnance of that divine grace which had smiled upon 
him from his birth, to fit him for that high career of christian 
nsefulnees which he has lately so honorably finished. 

Mr. Sweetser graduated at Cambridge in 1827, in the 
samo class with President Felton, President Stearns of 
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Amherst, and other distinguished men. Like all her worthy 
sons he was warmly grateful and attached to his Alma 
Mater, and ever took o lively interest in all things that 
concerned her welfare. From 1829 to 1831 he waa a tator 
in the college, and for more than forty years, with a bricf 
intermission, officially connected with it as an examiner or 
overseor. 

After a throe years course of study at the Theological 
Seminary in Andover, he began his ministry in Gardiner, 
Maine, firet a3 a missionary, and afterwards as the ordained 
pastor of the charch in that place. In 1838 he was 
installed as the minister of the Central Church in Worces- 
ter. And now, as still another mark of providential favor, 
he found himself in the place of all others, exactly snited 
to his talents and his tastes, a field of labor in which all his 
powers would be enlled into exercise, where hie highest 
aspirations after usefulness in his Master's service might be 
gratified, and a rich harvest reaped for God and his fellow- 
men. His heart was in his special work. His chief care, his 
first and best thoughts and powers, were freely given to his 
own church. Not at the risk of any detriment to it, or to any 
individual under his pastoral care, would he use 1 moment 
of time, or take np any task, or attend to any interests 
personal or social, private or public; bat by conscientious 
industry, a habit of striet punctuality, and the happy art 
of tarning every minnte to account, he was able to find time 
for various studies, much general reading, and many and 
most important services to his own city, to the community, 
the church at large, the cause of education, und of humanity. 
Indeed the amount, variety and value, of these services, 
which have only been summed up and fully appreciated since 
his death, can be regarded only with wonder and admira- 
tion. It is not in my power to enumerate them all; but 
thers eceur to my remembrance—the presidency of the 
Thoologicnl Seminary and Phillips Academy at Andover, 
the trastecship of Leicester Academy, the presidency of the 
American Education Society, the membership of the Board 
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of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, uf the Board of 
Oversoere of Harvard University, the trusteeship of the 
Memorial Hospital, the important part he took in organiz- 
ing the admirable School of Industrial Science in Worcester, 
and his long and valuable lubors for the improvement of 
the public schools of that city. 

From within the narrow walls of his study, the small 
dimensions of which have sometimes provoked 2 smile upon 
the fave of the visitor, as from « lofty watel-tower, he 
looked out, by means of the latest publications in all depart 
ments of literature, science, philosophy and art, ua well aa 
the daily press, npon all important movements in the wide 
world around. THe took careful note of the tides and cur 
rents of thought and opinion; he truced the progress of 
scientific investigation and discovery; he watched the appli- 
gation and trial of new theories and methods of education 
and reform, and their results; he closely observed the signs 
of peril and promise to the church and kingdom of God. 
Many measures for the welfare of his fellow-men originated 
in that hamble room. To it men of wealth, of wisdom, of 
practical sagacity, and of public spirit, often came for 
coonsel and incitement in their projects and enterprises for 
the public good; in it the plans for ut least two beneficent 
institutions, since firmly established, richly endowed, and in 
successful operation, were suggested and matured, It is 
hardly extravagant to say that from that little room quick- 
ening iimpulsea were continually passing out in various 
directions to points near aud far, a8 magnetic currents from 
telegraphic centres. 

Dr. Sweetser was a good classical and general scholar, 
but especially fond of mathematics and philosophy, He 
was a diligent reader of the works of modern scientists, 
carefully and ably examining and criticising thelr theories 
and speculations, and separating the wheat from the chaff. 

Asa preacher he was impressive, and instructive rather 
than eloquent; commanding the attention and interest of 
his hearers by the sincerity and earnestness of his manner, 


the weight and rentonablences of his arguments, the oxeel- 
lenee of his matter, and the directness and tenderness of his 
appeals to tho conscience and the heart. Though positive 
in his opinions and in the utterance of them, he was no 
dogmatist. Though strongly attached to the creed of his 
denomination, he was no bigot. His zeal was tempered with 
meekness, The strictness of his orthodoxy was mitigated 
by the gentleness of his temper, and his inherited puri- 
tanism was brightened by his constitatlonal cheerfulness. 
When he stood forth as the champion of his faith or the 
assailant of error, there was not a tone in his voice, nor a 
look on his face, that could provoke antagonism or iHl-will. 
He never offended those whose opinions he felt it his duty 
to controvert; and by the fairness of his treatment and the 
sweetness of his manner would often conciliate when he 
failed to convince, > 

Bat I must not extend this imperfect sketch, which 
thongh I might add much more, and justly use warmer 
words, would still be imperfect and poor when compared 
with the image which rises before my mind's eye. 

I will only add in conclusion, rare indeed is such a record 
as Dr, Sweetser has left behind him,—of so many valuable 
services to church, and town, and State; to the cause of 
good moriile, sound learning, religion and charity; of eo 
many good and wise sentiments written and spoken,—a 
record extending over 80 many years, and yet without a blot. 
It is extremely rare that any man at his death has received 
from tho whole mass of his follow-citizens, of every sect 
and party, rank and ¢ondition, euch a spontaneons and 
unanimous tribute of gratitude and respect,—not one voice 
dissenting, not one heart withholding, nor an expression of 
doubt on any face as to the justice of the general judgment; 
nor a lurking suspicion in any mind that the most rigid 
seratiny of the private life would detect any want of 
perfeet consistency between the man as he appeared and 
the man as he was. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE, 


‘THEIR UNION AND SEPARATION. 


By Jupax P. Emony Aumacu, Worcesret, Mass, 


For more than one hundred years prior to the adoption by 
the States of the Federal Constitution, Maine had been a 
component part of Massachusetts. It wonld be quite aside 
from the design of thie paper to trace minutely the several 
steps and controversies which resulted in establishing the 
jurisdiction of Mazeachusetts over Maine, and the union of 
that Province with “Massachusetts Proper.” It will bo 
sufficient for prosent purposes to state, that as early as 
1652 the government of Mnesachusetts claimed, under its 
charter, jurisdiction over Maine as included within the 
limits of that charter, and althongh this claim was resisted 
for a time by the inhabitants of Maine, they at length sub- 
mitted to it in 1658. 

But not many years after, that is, in 1662, opposition to 
the government again manifested itself in open hostility. 
About that time Commissioners were appointed by the King 
of England to determine the rights of Massachusetts over 
Muine. These Commissioners, by their proclamation issued 
Tune 234, 1665, declare that, “In the name of his Majesty, 
we require and command all the inhabitants of this Pro- 
vinee (of Maine) to yield obedience to said Justices (who 
had been appointed by the Commissioners), acting according 
to the laws of England as near as may be. And in his 
‘Majesty’s name, we forbid, us well the Commissioners of 
‘Mr. Gorges as the Corporation of Massachusetts Bay, to 
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molest any of the inhabitants of this Province with their 
pretences, or to exercise any authority within this Province, 
until hix Majesty's pleasare be farther known, by virtae of 
their pretended rights.” This did not leave matters in a 
condition satisfactory, either to the inhabitants of Maine, 
or to the government of Massachusetts. The latter con- 
tinued to assert its rights, and many of the former, by peti- 
tion to the king, and otherwise, manifested a wish to 
remain ander its jurisdiction, 

In 1676, ander proceedings instituted by the enemies of 
Massachusetts in England, the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over Maine and New Hampshire was anoulled, and these 
Provinces were restored to the heirs of Gorges and Mason. 
Thereaftor, in 1678, Massachusetts acquired from Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, grandson and rightful heir of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, title to the whole Province, from the Piscataqna to 
Sagadahoc, for twelve hundred and fifty ponnds. But 
even this did not place the right of Massachusetts beyond 
controversy, until it was finally settled by the charter of 
1691, which not only included the Province of Maine, but 
the more distant Provinces of Sagadahoc and Nova Scotia. 
Tt ia a fact too well known, perhaps, to require the state- 
ment here, that what was called from time to time tho 
Province of Maine, was not coterminous with the present 
Btate of Maine, 

After this union of the two oerteas of the Common- 
woulth had existed nearly a century, and soon after the 
vlog of the Revolutionary War, the question of a separation 
and the establishment of Maine as an independent State of 
tho Confederacy began to be agitated. 

‘The schomes for the formation of a new State did not all 
wmbrace the whole territory of the District of Maine. The 
first movement for the orgunization of an independent 
tate occurred in the year 1785. 

‘Lhe separation of the territory east of the Piscataqua 
woe munch diseussod among the people daring the years 
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1784-5. This disenssion led tothe publication of the follow- 
ing notification in the Filmouth Gazette of September 17th 
and October Ist, L785: 

“Agreeable to a reqaeat made and ‘J 
respectable number eran to the signet ne embestis 
inhabitants of the three counties of York, Cumberland and Lin- 

are hereby notified, that so many of thera as are inclined, or 
ean conveniently attend, are Fevasiad to meet at the meeting- 
house of the Rev. Mossrs. Smith and Deane, in Falmouth, on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of October next, to join in a conference, 
then and there to be held, on the Prien velbation the said 
counties erected into a separate government.” 

This, it is believed, was the firat public act in a long series 
of acts looking to the same ond, and which thirty-five 

afterwards terminated in the admission of Maine as 
one of the States of the Federal Union. 

Tn response to the foregoing notification, thirty-seven per- 
sons from Falmouth (now Portland) and vicinity met at the 
time and place designated. After some preliminary dis- - 
cussion, a committee was appointed to prepare and send a 
circular letter to the several towns and plantations within 
the three counties, requesting them to send delegates to a con- 
vention to be held on the first Wednesday of January, 1786. 
Upon the assembling of this convention, Hon. William Gor- 
ham was chosen president, and Stephen Longfellow, Jun, 
clerk. Little more was done than to choose, and hear the 
report of, “a committee of nine to make out a statement of 
the grievances the three counties labor under, and also an 
estimate of the expense of a separate government, and 
compare tho eame with the expense of the government we 
are now under.” After accepting the report of the com- 
mittee, and ordering that it should be signed by the presi- 
dent of the convention and tranemitted to tho several towns 
and plantations, the convention adjourned to the first Wad- 
nesday of September, 1786. The following ia 4 summary 
of the grievances complained of, viz: 

1. That from their (the said counties) local situation, 

i, 
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their interests are different and cannot be properly attended 
to and promoted in their present connection. 

2. That the General Court of Massachnsetts being so 
large, and their business so various, unavoidably renders it 
inconvenient and expensive to the inhabitants of these 
counties, both with regard to their members at Court and 
suitors for justice, 

8. That applications to the supreme executive are 
attended with great expense. 

4. That the business of the Snpreme Jndicial Oonrt, 
from the extent of territories, is so great as to make a 
proper arrangement in that department difficult. 

5, That the present regulations of “trade operate an- 
equally, and against these counties, by reducing the price of 
lumber. 

6. That a considerable part of the inhabitants of these 
counties are deprived of a vote in the Honse of Represonta- 
tives, where all money bills originate, and there appears to 
be no prospeet of a speedy relief, 

7. That the present mode of taxation, by polls and 
estates, is very injurious to this territory, as the inhabitants 
cannot be employed to the same advantage, and their stocks 
are not 80 profitable, nor ean their lands be so advan- 
tageously improved, as in the other part of the Common- 
wealth, where they enjoy a milder climate. 

8. That the excise and impost acts operate grievously on 
the inhabitants of these counties, as they have not in gen- 
eral the advantage of orchards ; and the keeping of sheep is 
difficult. and expensive, by the hazard of wolves and other 
beasts of prey; and the great length of their winters. 

9, That the Act imposing a duty on deeds operates 
unequally, by reason of the more frequent conveyances of 
real estate in a new country, than in old settled countrics. 

10, ‘That the necessary attendance upon the State treas- 
ury is inconvenient, expensive and grievous. 

The committee express the opinion that a scparate gov- 
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ernment may be adopted by the three counties, whereby a 
large part of the expense then paid by them might be 
saved. 

It will be observed that several of the causes enumerated 
in fuyor of a separate government, were temporary in their 
nature, and such as would be removed by ordinary legislation 
and the necessary progress of the country in wealth, popula+ 
tion and general improvement. And some other of the 
Acts complained of, such as those regulating trade, were 
afterwards found and admitted to have been beneficial to 
the materinl interests of the district. Bat these alleged 
grievances have been given here as forming the opening 
chapter in the long discussion 6f thirty-five years, which 
terminated in the establishment of a sovereign and inde~ 
pendent State—a discussion which, so far as the two sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth and the principal actors on 
both sides were concerned, was conducted with great ability, 
and in a spirit of fairness enitablo to a groat cause, and 
worthy of men fit to be called statesmen, and not in a spirit 
engendered by petty persoual considerations which are so 
‘apt to influence the private and public conduct of the ambi- 
tions politician who is not a statesman. 

The final vote of the convention of January, 1786, before 
its adjournment, was that the report of their committee, 
above given, should be signed by their president and trans- 
mitted to the several towns and plantations in the three 
counties aforesaid, requesting them to choose delegates to 
meet in convention at Falmouth, on the frat Wednesday of 
the following September. 

The convention of January, 1786, having adjourned to 
the firat Wednesday of September following, and also 
requested their constituents to elect delegates to a new con- 
vention to meet at the same time and place, the result was 
that when the time arrived there were two conventions 
assembled at Falmouth. The difficulty was soon solved, 
however, by the new convention electing the oflicers of the 
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formor convention, and the two conventions uniting into 
one. Thie convention published an addreee to the people, in 
which they say: “The end of governmont ia the good of 
the people—the only design of its institution is to secure to 
them, as far ae possible, the blessings of life. We, there 
fore, in justice to our constituents, ourselves, to the good 
citizens of the three counties, and of the Commonwealth at 
large, addreas you upon the subject; and transmit to you a 
form of a petition to the general conrt, requesting them to 
relinquish all right of jurisdiction in this eastern territory, 
and to give their consent that the same may be formed into 
a separate State.” 

Upon the question whéther the petition for separation 
“shall now be presented to the Legislature” the convention 
voted, “that as there are a number of respectable towns in 
the counties of York, Cumberland and Lincoln, that have 
not certified to the convention their determination of a sepa- 
rate State, and as the Commonwealth in general is at this 
time in a perplexed state, and this convention being unwil- 
ling to do anything that shall seem to lay any greater bur- 
den on the General Qourt, therefore it is the opinion of this 
convention to postpone petitioning for a separation at 
present.” 

This vote was subsequently reconsidered by a majority of 
fifteen to thirteen, and it was left in the hands of a com- 
mittee, with discretionary power to retain, or present the 
petition to the General Court then in session, as they saw fit. 
In their address to the people the convention “ Earnestly 
recommend to the selectmen of towns and committees of 
plantations to notify public meetings for the purpose, (of 
ascertaining the wish of the people on the question of sepa. 
ration), and to the clerks of the several towns and planta- 
tions, that they be purticnlar in making returns of the num- 
ber of votes for and against separation.” 

‘The historian of the period says, no returns were ever 
made in compliance with this notification, aud that the cou- 
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vontion adjourned from time to time with ever diminishing 
numbers, and that at the last adjournment three of the Port~ 
land members were the only delegates preeent. ‘One of 
these was chosen president pro tempore, and another clerk, 
and the third made a motion for another adjonrnment, but 
as there was no one present except the president and clerk 
to second the motion, the convention expired.” And thus 
ended the first attempt at separation. There were diseon- 
tented persons enough to provoke disenasion, to call public 
meetings and assemble conventions, but it is quite evident 
there was at that time no general desire among the people 
for a new State. 

The perplexed state of the Commonwealth alluded to in 
the foregoing vote of the convention, grew out of the then 
prevailing insurrectionary movementa in the interior and 
western portions of the State. Upon this subject of the 
supposed complication of the scheme for the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts Proper, with the Shays’ Rebellion, 
and the adoption of the Federal Constitution by Massachu- 
setta, the following extracts from letters of two of the con- 
spicuous friends of that constitution, posseas some interest 
and seem worthy of quotation in this connection: u 

James Madison, writing to Washington, from New York, 
under date of January 20, 1788, says: “The intelligence 
from Massachusetts begins to be very ominous to the Con- 
stitution. Tho anti-federal party ie reinforced by the insur- 
gents and by the Province of Maine, which apprehends 
greater obstacles from the now system than may be other- 
wise experienced.” And Dr, Benjamin Rush, writing from 
Philadelphia, January 29, 1788, to Timothy Pickering, who, 
after serving his country with great fidelity and distinction 
throughout the Revolutionary war, was then trying to live 
peaceably as a farmer among the turbulent spirits of the 
Wyoming Valley, says: “The papers will give you an 
account of the progress of Federal principles and events; 
Massachusetts is much divided, owing to the Province of 
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‘Maine uniting with the insurgent counties.” Bat whatever 
aay have been the appearance of things at the times and 
places at which these letters were written, the impartial stu- 
dent of that period of our history must, I think, conclude, 
that neither the principal actors in the work of separation, 
nor the great body of the people of Maine of that day, 
were disposed to engage in any rebellious opposition to con- 
stitutional government, or to take any undue advantage of 
the troubled state of public affairs to accomplish their favor- 
ito object of establishing an independent State. A majority 
of tho delegates from the District of Maine, in tho Massa- 
chusetts convention, called to uct upon the Federal Consti 
tution, voted in favor of adopting that Constitution. There 
were indeed men in the Falmouth or Portland convention 
of 1786-7, who, in view of the embarragamentsa the State 
government was then experiencing, said, in substance, “Now 
is our golden opportunity. The Legislature is now dia 
tressed with care and trouble; if we apply to them at this 
timo, they will not dare to refuse our request, and if they 
do, we ean drive them into compliance by threatening to 
join in the insurrection.” Bat the words and acts of such 
men are nat to be reckoned among the permanent forces 
out of which States arise or are preserved. 

‘The man whose conduct is directed by personal considera- 
tions, or by limited and narrow views of seeming present 
expediency, may gain little or much notoriety, but it is only 
those whe connect their names and docds with the great 
laws and forces that regulate the progress of the race and 
the course of empire, that will bo long romembered and 
revered as benefactors of mankind, or be reckoned among 
the honored founders of States and Commonwealtha. 

After the dissolution of the convention at Portland, a8 
before stated, no farther public discussion of the question 
of separation seems to have oceurred till 1791, when an 
“address to the inhabitants of Maine npon tho subject of 
separation from the present government, by one of their fel 
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low-citizens,” was published. The address bears date, 
* April, 1791, and is dedicated to Rev. Samuel Deane, D.D., 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Scionces, 
‘The author begins by saying, “the separation of the District 
_ of Mnine from the present government of Maseachusetts, is 
a subject which from the year 1785 to 1788 occupied 
‘4 much of the public attention; that there is reason to con- 
clude that in 1787 a government in the territory would have 
been agreeable to a majority of its inhabitants, but for the 
then disturbed state of public affairs; that the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution makes separation more desirable ; 
that government established with us will be the means of 
changing for the better the present melancholy state of 
religion and learning among us; that there is not much rea- 
son to fear that the consent of the Legislature will be with- 
held; that one immediate effect of our dismemberment will 
be the removal of the seat of government to the town of 
Worcester, a project often talked of, and which would be 
favored by Worcester, Hampshire and Berkshire connties.” 

This address, however unsound and erroncous some of its 
reasoning may have been, apparently turned public attention 
again to the subject, as is shown by the resolve which 
was passed by tho Massachusetts Legislature, March 6, 
1792, via — : 

“ Whereas, it has been ro] ited to the Legislature, in a 
memorial signed by the Hon. Nathanicl Wells, and others, Sena- 
tors and ntatives of the District of Maine, that the 
inhabitants of York, Cumberland, Lincoln, Hancock and Wash- 
ington contemplate the formation of the counties aforesaid into a 
State, with the consent of this Commonwealth, Ln order that the 
real sense of said inhabitants may be knows on this important 
sul 

That the selectmen, or any other officers who are by 

Taw authorized to call meetings of the inhabitants of any town, 
district or plantation, within the counties aforesaid, be and are 
* hereby authorized and empowered to issue # regular notification 
to the inbabitauts of the several towns, districts and plantations 
to convene, on the first Monday of May next, for the purpose of 
giving their votes on the proposed separation, And the clerks 


Of tho noversl towns, dbo, aro required 10 make true retaras of the 
votes for and against separation, into reyes cask oP 
i baste, ca ee before the sesvad Monta ot said May.” 


The decision of the people was adverse to the pro- 
jected sepnration—the vote being, yeas 2074, nays 2525, 
But again, in October, 1793, a meoting of several gontlomen, 
from various parte of the District, attending court at Port- 
lund, made arrangements for calling a convention, to meet 
in December following. Of this Docember convention 
Daniel Curey was elected president. Fifteen towns only 
were represented. Little more was done than to recom- 
mend the holding of another convention at Portland, in 
June, 1794, to consider the expediency of erecting the three 
counties of York, Cumberland and Lincoln into a State. In 
this convention only fourteen towns and three plantations 
were represented, by twenty-five delegates. No decisive 
action was taken, and the convention adjourned to the 
second Tuesday of October, 1794. At this time twenty 
towns were represented by delegates in the convention, 
Resolutions were passed favoring the formation of a new 
State, and a committee was chosen to prepare an address to 
the people, and an invitation to all incorporated towns to 
send delogates to the convention at its adjournment to Jan- 
uary, 1795. In January, the address to the people, reported 
by the committee, was adopted, and the people were therein 
requested to act upon the question of separation at their 
April or other annual meetings, and revurn their votes to the 
adjourned meeting of the convention. No general response 
was made to this invitation, conclusively ehowing that there 
atill was no prevailing wish among the people for the disso- 
lution of a union, which had existed too long, and been found 
too beneficial, to be easily broken up. In Portland, where 
the convention was held, so little interest was taken in’the 
subject, that the vote at the May meeting was 19 only in 
favor, aud 10 against separation, 
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Tn one of the above-mentioned conventions, called to con- 
sider “the expediency of erecting the five eastern countios, 
commonly ealled the District of Maine, into a separate gor- 
ernment,” it waa ‘ 

“ Resolved, 1. That in the opinion of the convention, the great 
extent of the five eastern counties has heretofore operated as an 
objection against the forming of a separate State; and it doth not 
mayer that they are, at this time, united in the measure, 

‘That the counties of Hancock and Washington have mani- 
fested no inclination to separate themselves from the prosent 
government. 

8. Thata pape ts Cumberland and Lincoln wish a separa- 
tion, and that they, with York, are sufliciently extensive and popu- 
lous for a distinet State.” 

‘Theso, and other causes arising from those, are assigned 
by tho convention of January, 1795, for again, so soon, 
asking the people to pasa upon the qnestion of forming a 
now State, after their rejoction of the same by their vote of » 
May, 1792. 

No further movement towards separation took place till 
1797, when a number of petitions were presented to the 
Legislature, praying that the question might be again sub- 
mitted to the test of a popular vote. The Legislature, nct- 
ing upon these petitions, passed a resolve March 2, 1797, 
authorizing the inhabitants of the District, at public meet- 
ings to be held for that purpose, on the second Wednesday 
of May following the date of the resolve, to vote upon the 
question: “Shull application be made to the Legislature 
for its assent that the District of Muine may be erected into 
‘@ new State?” The vote showed that a majority of the 
voters was still opposed to separation. From this time the 
matter rested nearly ten years, when, in 1806, there was a 
renewal of the discussion, though no action was taken upon 
the subject by conventions or other general meetings of the 
people. But in response to an application to the Legisla- 
ture by « number of Senators and Representatives from the 
District, a resolve was passed fixing the first Monday of 
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April, 1807, for the poople again to, vote upon the qneation 
of soparation. From one hundred and fifty towns from 
which returns were received, the vote stood, in favor of sep- 
aration 8370, against it 9404. This decisive exprossion of 
tho popular will put the question at rest till after the close 
of the war of 1812, Daring the progress of that war the 
coasts and frontier towns were seriously annoyed by the 
public onemy, and the want of a local State government 
wus severely felt. Accordingly, soon after the close of the 
war, public meetings were held in various parts of the Dis- 
trict, and great exertions were made to arouse and unite 
the people upon measures for the organization of an 
Independent State government, The society called “the 
Union Society,” established in June, 1815, in # cirentar sent 
by it into every town of the District, suid: “Tu onr exer- 
tions for the general good of our country, we mst keep an. 
yo to the separation of Maine from Massachusetts. The 
subject will soon be spread before the people.” 

Petitions were again presented to the Legislature, and by 
that body were referred to an able committee, which, after 
«hearing and matarely considering the subject, reported a 
resolve, which was passod by the Legislature, submitting the 
following question to the voters in the several towns and 
plantations of the District, viz: “Shall the Legislature be 
roquested to give its coneent to the separation of the District 
of Maine from Massachusctts Proper, and to the erection of 
sald District into a separate State 7” 

Certificates of the votes were to be returned to the Sec- 
rotary’s office on or before the second Wednesday of the 
ext soasion of the General Court, Tho whole number of 
votes returned was 16,894, of whieh 10,393 were in the 
allirmative, and 6501 in the negative. The whole number 
of voto in the District at that time was 37,858. Upon 
this state of the popular vote the Legislature pasged an Act 
dino 20, 1816, providing for the separation and establish- 
inept of Maine as an independent State, npon the terms and 


conditions set forth in the Act itself. The provisions of 
the Act wore saticfactory to the friends of separation. 

The Act, among other things, provided, that one half of 
the public lands lying within the Distriet should belong to 
the new Stato; that it shonld have one-fourth of the money 
that might be received from the United States for expenses 
incurred by the State in its defence during the then late 
war, Section second provided for the election of delegates 
to 2 constitntional convention, to meet at Brunswick, on the 
Jast Monday of September, 1816, and that at the same 
meeting, held for the election of delegates, the voters 
should be requested to give in their votes upon the follow- 
ing question, viz: “Is it expedient that the District of 
Maine shall be separated from Massachasetts, and become 
an independent State?” the certificate of votes to be 
returned to the convention, and if it shall appear to said 
convention that a majority of jive to four, at least, of the 
yotes returned, are in favor of said District becoming an 
independent State upon the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Act, said convention shall proceed to form # conatitu- 
tion as provided for in this Act. 

The whole number of votes which the convention thought 
proper to admit (some were rejected for informalities), was 
22,316; of these, 11,969 were in favor of soparation, and 
10,347 opposed. This state of the voto, as will appear at a 
glance, did not give the requisite majority of “ five to four.” 
But the committee of the convention having the subject in 
charge, adopting a novel and wholly indefensible construc- 
tion of the Act, made ont the requisite majority in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

They ascertained that the aggregate majority of yeas in 
towns voting or separation was 6,031—the aggregate 
majority of nays in towns voting agaiaxt separation was 
4,409. Hence the committee proceed to reason “as five is 
to four, so is 6,081 to 4,825, the nays required by the Act. 
But the majority of nays is only 4,409. Thus it appears, 
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‘upon this constrnction of the Act, there is a majority of fire 
to four, at least, of the votes returned in favor of said Dine 
trict becoming an independent State.” 

The convention adopted in substance this report of the 
committee, and proceoded, against the written and formal 
protest of about one third of the members, to form a consti 
tation. The doings of this convention were submitted to 
the Logialature for confirmation at its session in December, 
1816. 

‘The subject was referred to « committee of the Legisla- 
ture of which Hon. Harrison G, Otis was chairman, 

This committee, in its report, after stating the facts, pro 
ceeded to say:— 

“Upon this statement, the committee have no hesitation in 
‘expressing their full convietion that the convention have miecon- 
strued the Act by which their ‘ers were defined. That the 
word ‘majority’ refers to a majority of the votes returned, and 
not to the a; ite of local and municipal majorities, ‘That this 
ie a eelf-ovident position, resulting from a perusal of the Act, and 
not le of illustration or contravention by any argument, 
‘That of consequence, the contingency, provided for by the Act ax 
prerequisite to the formation of a constitution, and as a condition 
of the consent of the ‘islature to the separation of Maine, has 
mot occurred ; and that powers of said convention are at an 
end. It is not leas evident to the minds of your committee, that 
this Legislature is not competent to enlarge, sob revise the 
powers of the delegates to that convention. ‘hese powers, 

ht and ibed by the Legislature, were vested in 
each delegate by his own Immediate constituents, * L a 

Having disposed of this inquiry, your committee have in the 
ated directed their attention to the several memoriala pre- 
sented by deputies from the Brunswick convention, and by a 
number of the Senators and Representatives from the District of 
Maine. The object of these memorials, except the protest of the 
minority of the convention, is either to obtain the consent of thin 
Legislature to a separation upon the present majority, or to such 
forther provisions a8 may be. expedient for consummating that 
event,” 

The committee, after showing that it would not be just or 
enfe to act upon the basis of the doings of the Brunswick 
convention, proceed to say =— 

“Thero remained, therefore, to be considered, the expediency, 
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merely, of adopting some new measures to facilitate the expres 
rcla peta i ile of Maine npon the srreat. question. 
In arriving ata It upon this point satisfactory to them- 
heed the Ponriaitoe have Preluded Ai considerations affecting 
propriety or necessity of separation, viewed as an abstract 
sha fig propos Zhey sored he question is to be 
Fllnguiah Jurisdiction owe Ming spon ree bo fears 
over ine, upon terms satisfactory to 

Mocsctucn Proper, her Senators and ives can 
peace hares no Oeares @n the degree of unantmndty sith 


The committee, therefore, have endeavored to discern the 
course which it is incumbent on the Legislature to pursue, 
through respect to its own dignity and consistency, and to the 
Coed justice and from the respective partics in the 





Maine, coming them as a tribunal which has 
onee decided their canse.” 
After a carefal and thorough discussion of this matter, 
‘tho committee add :— 


“ To provide now for n new convention, would be ipitaney, 
haste, and hostile to all wise and rer eel 

The public attention has been roused and attracted to the great 

jestion; arguments on both sides will have become familiar 

another political year), truth will be separated fom spel 
ong judgments will rt cleared, and their passions calmed, and 
being satisfied that no prejadice can arise from 
ish, will await the event of things with that mutual forbearance 
those who sre in any event destined to remain 
Tlow citizens.” 

Liberal quotations have been made from the report of the 
committee of 1816, and plenary evidence from numberless 
other sources might be adduced, to show how far the con- 
duct and motives of the statesmen and legislators who spoke 
and acted for Massachusetts at that time, on this important 
subject, were raised above the influence of the narrow per- 
sonal considerations which have sometimes been imputed to 
them by persons in recent times, who apparently posecss a 
very imperfect knowledge of the history of the subject. 
The Legislature, adopting the recommendation of the com- 
mittoe, declared the action of the Branewick convention in 
framing « constitution unauthorized and invalid, and 
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declined to again submit the question of separation toa 
popular vote, which would have been tho third time during 
the same political year. The soundness of the reasons set 
forth in the report of the committee of which Me. Otis 
was chairman, and the wisdom of the Legislative action in 
coinpliance with the recommendations of the report, cannot 
now be questioned by any intelligent and fair-minded sta- 
dent of the political and civil history of the two States, 
‘The disenssions between the friends and opponents of separa 
tion, in the District, which preceded and attended the popu- 
. lar vote upon the subject in the early part of the year 1816, 
and the subsequent choice of delegates to the Brunswick 
convention, partook largely of » party character, the two 
political parties of that day having been arrayed against 
each other on this question. And there were other topica, 
not connected with party politics, which entered into the 
general question, and tended still further to inflame the 
debates before the people, and to divert the attention from 
the real merits of the main question. And thus was created 
a state of public feeling under whose influence it waa hardly 
possible for men to exercise a calm and unprejndiced jndg- 
ment requisite to so grave a subject as the separation of a 
sovereign State, and the formation of « new and indepond- 
ent Commonwoalth, 
There was a manifest necessity for a pause in the strife, 
* to allow time for the passions to grow calm, a8 the commit- 
toe say in their report, and to compel the contestants “to 
wait the event of things with that mutual forboarance which 
becomes those who are destined to remain fellow-citizens.” 
The wisdom of all this became clear in the light of subse- 
quent transactions, for before the subject came again before 
the people and Legislature for action, and, as it proved, final 
action, the whole country had passed into “that era of good 
feeling" under the Manroe administration, which blotted 
out the sharp dividing lines between the Federal and Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties, so that when the discussion of 
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the question of separation was renewed, men of all parties 
were found acting together om each side of the great ques. 
tion, which had outlived a whole generation of men, and 
wae now to be decided upon its merits, and not according to 
its effect upon party or merely local interests. 

After the Legislature, by its reeolye of December, 1816, 
declared the work of the Brunswick convention unauthorized 
and invalid, the public discnasion of the subject was sus- 
pended for a time. 

It was renewed again at a meeting of the members of the 
Legislature from Maine, held in Boston, February, 1818, 
Bat nothing effectual was done till the session of the Legis. 
lature, Jannary, 1819. Of the representatives from Maine 
at that session, one hundred and twenty-five were in favor 
of aeparation, and only twenty-five opposed to it. About 
one hundred petitions were presented to the Legislature at 
this time, and after due consideration, the Act of June 20, 
1819, authorizing separation npon terms similar to those 
contained in the Act before cited, was passed by a large 
majority. 

The preamble to the Act recites that “it has been repro- 
sented that a majority of the people of the District desire 
separation.” 

If the popular majority in favor of separation upon the 
conditions named in the Act, was found to be not less than 
fifteen hundred, the Governor was to fssne his proclamation ~ 
ealling on the people of the District to clect delegates to a 
constitutional convention. The convention was to meet the 
second Monday of October, 1816, at Portland, and to apply 
to Congress for’ its assent to the admission of the new State 
into the Union before the Inst day of January, 1820. The 
constitution was to be submitted to the people for their rati- 
fication. The committee of the Executive Council appointed 
to examine the return of votes on the adoption of the 
aforecaid Act of separation, reported August 24, 1810, the 
whole number of votes returned 24,233. In favor of eepa- 
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given its assent to the adtniasion of Maine before the first 
Monday of April, 1820. 

‘One of the objects in preparing this paper has been to 
show that the. conduct of Massachusetts towards Maine 
daring the entire period covered by the agitation of the 
question of separation, was magnanimous, and that it was 0 
considered by Maine; and, moreover, that the question was 
at all times regarded by the government and people of Mase- 
achusetts Proper, as one to be settled by the people of 
Maine, and that whenever it was ascertained that a clear 
and permanent majority of that people wero in favor of 
separation, Massnchusetts stood ready to part company, 
thongh reluctantly, yet with the same amity and friendship 
which had characterized her union with the Distriet for 
nearly one hundred years. 

Some farther evidence of these facts will now be sub- 
mitted. The committee of the Legislature to whom the 
subject was referred in 1819, and of which Josiah Quincy 
wns chairman, say, in their report wecompanying the Act of 
separation of that year, that “the proceedings of former 
Legislatures have encomraged the opinion that Massachu- 
setts would not withhold her consent to a separation, on just 
and equitable conditions, whenever it shall appear to be the 
wish of « decided majority. The opinion has long pre- 
vailed in all parts of the commonwealth that at some time 
the separation must take place, and should a decided 
majority in its favor be obtained, the committee rejoice in 
the belief, that the two great branches of the commonwealth 
may now part in that harmony with which they have ever 
been favored, that the most friendly intercourse will con- 
tinue between them, and that they and their posterity will 
cherish the remembrance of our long and happy union.” 

The newspapers of the period, published in various parts 
of the commonwealth, abound in the expression of similar 
eentiments, _ 

“Tho people of Maino,” says the Mussachusetts Spy of 
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June 16, 1819, “ onght to be permitted to form an 


containg the following article, taken from a paper pul 
in Boston + 
“The great fion of the division of Massuchusetts into 
Rorarcigutin is now’ before tha and 
ria iae ci eee srapernats cites ee 
10 iscussio it feelin, deepl: our 
fepressions Sy, averse 1 this id a 


ly felt in Massachusetts, The great 
and eae only objection we have heard made, arises from a 


by some persons, and they, toa, mon entitled to 
respect, whether the Legislature is competent to a decision upon 
the subject, or whether the question must not be referred to the 
ST Hars the dalegtee SF fin poople ta our Logislatare ht 
lave the del e le im our my 
= yee nebpeiesy of thelr | tat or, in cer werd 
we they tl tof legislating over the sovereignty to whi 

they Senet aa hie they are conetitated 1" 

‘This is a very interesting question, and one whieh would 
very naturally arise in the discussion of a proposition to 
divide » sovereign State, and at one time it was proposed in 
the Legislature to submit the question of separation to the 
people of the whole State, instead of allowing so important 
& qnestion, affecting the whole, to be determined by the 
votes of only one part of the State. But the proposition 
met with little favor, and was not adopted. In discussing the 
snbject of sovereignty, Mr. Madison affirms, that “ What- 
ever be the hypothesis of the origin of the lew majoris partia, 
it is ovident that it operates as a plenary substitute of the 
will of the majority of the society for the will of the whole 
fociety ; aud that the sovereignty of the socicty as vested in 
and exercised by the majority, may do anything that could 
bo rightfully done by the unanimous concurrence of tho 


throw any obstacle in the way of their gratit We believe, 
thie not ener 





_ members,” and then adds: “The majority has not only 
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naturalized, agtnitted into social compact again, but has 
divided the sovereignty of the socicty by actually dividing 
the society itgelf into distinct societics, equally sovercign. 
Of this operation we have before as examples in the eepara- 
tion of Kentypky from Virginia, and Maine from Massachu- 
sette;” and to these we may now add the separation of West 
Virginia from the other part of the “Old Dominion.” In the 
rendy nequiegconce of Masaachneette Proper, in this extreme 
right of a purt to decide a most important quostion for the 
whole of the soviety, muy be seen additional evidence of her 
liberality in according to Maine every possible right the 
latter conld claim, 

The Columbian Centinel, of August 7, 1819, a leading 
paper in Boston, declared : 

“The policy of Massachusetts for thirty years has been to con- 
sider this qn affair (the sepacion) to be settled by the people of 
Maine for themselves. wy legislatir ing daring that 

‘iod has been founded on that policy. The U. 8. laws have 

conformed to it; in short it has, by every man, woman 

and child in the State, been considered as an axiom, that the con- 

neotion of Maine with Massachusetts was but tem » and that 

whenever the former should determine for hereelf' that her popula 

tion and resources would justify the measure, she might depart 
with the blessing of the parent State following her.” 





An entry in the diary of John Q. Adama, under dato of 
October 8, 1819, possesses inturest in this connection. He 
Baye: 


“At one, T went with Joseph Hall and Gen. Sumner and dined 
with Gov. Brooks at Medford, ‘There was no other company. 
Soon after dinner Hall aud Saruner left the table to go and pay a 
visit to Mr, Bigelow, speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth. The Governor, when we were left alone, 
bogan by asking my opinion with rogard to the separation of the 
District of Maine from the State. I gnve it to him without 
reserve that it was au event much to be lamented, ax affecting the 
importance of the Sue as a member of the Union, but quite 
unavoidable from the moment that it became the wish of the 
majority of the people of the District.” 


Extracts from the jonrnala of the day, and from other 





authentic sources, could bo indefinitely uultiplied, acenma- 
lating evidence of the friondly and gencrous spirit with 
which the discussion of separation, and the adoption of 
measures for its final consuromation were conducted, on the 
part of Marsachnsotts, but only one other will hore be 
added to the foregoing. Hon. William King, a conspicuous 
actor in the preliminary measures for the organization of 
the new State, and who was president of the convention 
that framed the constitution for the State, and was after- 
wards chosen its flrat Governor, said in his first message a3 
Governor: 

BET Ne ndcaelearmp eae eim ete ne 
adopted ts effected’ 
Meee ss Sem ae nee a pet el poet 
commonwealth voluntarily ding up her STadiotion over a 
a portion of ber citizens and territory, over which she had 

puted and rightful sovereignty,—those citizens: 
and quietly forming themselves into a new and lent State 
these are events which constitute a mem era in our 


history, 
In the division of the public property, although a hk 
of the legislative bady which pork} that Act need 
stituted of members from Massachusetts Proper, who thus had it 
in thelr power to dictate the terms, the princpies of division are 
so equitable and just that they have received the general appro- 
‘bation, By vhis correct’ and wise course of policy, the executive 
Jative departments of the government have laid the 
foundations of a lasting harmony between the two States.” 

Buch, very briefly told, is the history of the union and 
separation of Massachusetts and Maine, and such are the 
gotlons and sentiments of the great and wise men who gave 
eharnotor and direction to the public affairs of these two 
Sinton vixty years ago. He who should now attempt to 

ert that history, or who should seek to disturb the 
armiony resting on the foundations so wisely laid by our 
fathers, could hardly hope to escape the just judgment of 
ulnyg rogurded as the enery of both States. 


ON THE DECREASE OF THE RELATIVE NUMBER OF 
COLLEGE-EDUCATED MEN IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


DY MPWARD HITCHCOCK, A.M, M.D. 


Tux very frequent remark that there is an excess of the 
so-called professional classes in the community, has led to 
the inquiry whether this was a fact or only a notion, and if 
there was any way in which it could be shown to be true or 
false. And while the methods adopted in the present 
inquiry cannot be exact or absolute, it is hoped that the 
results will throw some light on the subject. 

Without donbt the greater portion of the eo-culled learned 
professions derive their followers from college-educated 
men. Hence a comparivon of the annanl number of the 
undergraduates of our colleges with the census returns of 
the whole population would give something more than 
approximate knowledge on this subject. And as the State 
of Massachusetts has probably done as mach relatively for 
professional edneation as any portion of our country, it is 
thought that a comparison of' the college-educated men in 
this Commonwealth with the whole population for the pres- 
ent century, would furnish interesting information on the 
wubject. And from what source could the information 
better be disseminated than from the halls of the American 
Antiquarian Society, located in the very heart of the old 
Bay State! 

‘Tho method of investigation of this subject bus been to 
ascertain the annual number of stadents in the following 





New England colleges, 95 probably almost all the Marea- 
chusetts boys would seek these institutions for their college 
education: Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmoath, Williams, 
Middlebury, Bowdoin, Amherst, Wesleyan, Trinity and 
‘Tufts, from 1800 to 1876 inclusively. Next to these, the 
decennial and quinquennial retarns of the State and national 
census daring the presont century have been collated and 
tabulated. These tables of items have been examined by 
Prof. W. ©. Esty, Walker Professor of Astronomy and 
Mathematics in Amberst Oollege, who has kindly worked 
ont thé percentages and other numerical results a8 furnished 
in the tables below. 

As already stated, this work is not exact and absolute; 
for to consult the 758 aunual catalogues, and follow each 
student through his four years of college, would require the 
clerical labor of a census burean, or an immense portion of 
time of a single individual. And of the eleven colleges 
mentioned, but six posseas a complete series of their own 
catalogues, and were it not for the valuable antiquarian ma- 
torial on our own shelves, and in the possession of the Essex 
Institute, Boston Public Library, and Harvard College 
Library, these researches would have been too incomplete to 
be of any service. It is also interesting to observe—per- 
haps it should be said wnintoresting—that of the 758 cata- 
logues which represent these years, but 726 could be found 
by the most diligent search and inquiry; there being 32 
years when either no catalogue was issued, or, if one was 
issued, it cannot now be anywhere found, So that for these 
years the number has been calenlated by taking the average 
of the years preceding and subsequent to the missing one. 

As the undergraduate cutalogue is issued annually, the 
graduate catalogue once in about three yenrs, and the census 
returns are given in tive and ten year intervals, the only way 
to compure these elements hus been to group together a cer= 
tain number of years, and compare their average results. 
And the method adopted has been to group the catalogue 
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results abont the census returns, taking the years before the 
census yenr, and subsequent years, and comparing their 
average numbers with the single census number. These 
periods have been 1800 to 1804, 1805 to 18]4, 1815 to 
1824, 1825 to 1834, 1885 to 1844, 1845 to 1854, 1855 to 
1860, 1861 to 1864, 1865 to 186, 1870 to 1874, and 1875 
and 1876, 

By these tables, therefore, we ean see that from the years 
1800 to 1804, inclusive, the number of college students from 
Maseachnsvtts averaged 363 each year, with the population 
of the Commonweulth in the year 1800 ut 422,845. This 
gives one college student to overy 1165 inhabitants, or 86 
undergraduates to every 100,000 inhabitants. And the 
latest group of years, 1875-1876, gives an annual average 
of 912 undergraduates—with a State population in 1875 of 
1,851,912—and one college student to every 1811 inhabit- 
ants, or 55 students in college to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

And the gondensed comparative results show us that the 
proportion of Mussaclmsetts college boys to the whole popu- 
lation during the years 1800 to 1805 was 8.6, while during 
1875-1876, this ratio was 6.6. Or the relative number of 
college students to the whole population has decreased 
nearly three-cighths of the original ratio during the seventy- 
five years of Massachusetts latest history. 
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Condensed results of the foregoing table. 























Population | Average | Proportion | Proportion | Average 
or number or of number 
[Massachusetts of | Massachusette| college of 
radii. atthe — [Massachusetts| college | students [all the alumnt 
of the college students from of these 
Century. students | to 100,000 of |Sassachusetts eleven colleges 
for these | herwhole | toitewhole | for these 
Periods. | population, | population. | periods, 
1800 to 1604) 432.645 Ey cy 1165 179 
1806 to 1814) 472,040 425 90 inn 228 
1815 to 1824) 523,287 430 82 1217 248 
1825 to 1884) 610,408 521 85 1172 B12 
1885 to 1844) 787,699 559 18 1320 891 
1845 to 1864) 994,514 559 56 1779 405 
1856 to 1859) 1,182,369 690 61 1641 476 
1860 to 1864] 1,231,066 686 56 1795 508 
1865 to 1869] 1,267,081 644 ra 1967 455 
1870 to 1874) 1,457,361. 14 58 1888 54d 
1875 to 1876) 1,651,912 912° 55 1811 564 








‘The average ratio of increase in population between these periods is 


15 per cent, 


‘The average ratio of increase in number of students between the 
periods is 8 per cent. 
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TERRA COTTA FIGURE FROM ISLA MUJERES, 


NORTH-EAST COAST OF YUCATAN. 
‘By Srepnew Satisnuny, Je. 


‘Tus aboriginal relics considered in this article are portions 
of a female figure in terra cotta, found by Dr. Augastus Le 
Plongeon, late in the year 1876, on the Island of Mujeres. 
It formed the front éf a brasero or auppoeed incense burner, 
and thongh the exact dimousions of the entire figure can 
not be given, some iden of the relative size may be formed 
by observing the way in which a smaller figure was 
attached to a brasero or earthen vase, which is aleo shown in 
heliotype for comparison. The portions of the figure which 
remain are hollow, and are made of a reddish clay. The 
face ig very expressive, with open mouth, showing the upper 
row of teeth filed * as are said to be those of Chaacmol, dis- 
covered by the same explorer at Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, 
alrendy deseribed in a previous paper-| The nostrils are 
perforated aud also the pupila of the eyes. There are small 
holes near the base of the ears from which an ornament 
may have originally depended. The expression of the fice 
is eruel and savage, and when seen in profile extremely 
searching. The head is surmounted by a helmet or head- 
dress $ inches high, the base of which consists of a square 
band, presenting a front of T inches and 44 inches wide, 
with an indented border above and below, narrowing at the 
middle of the face so as to expose much of the forehead, 
‘The band is ornamented by lines and incrustations. Above 


*The practice of Ming the teeth ts spoken of by Landa, Retation des 
choses da Yucatan, de Diego de Landa, Parts, 1804, page 188. Also, by 
Herrera (English Text}, Vol. LV., page 174. 

‘Proceedings, April 25, 1ST, page 70. 
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the band is a tnbular projection 44 inches high, the top of 
which is of greater diumeter than the base, and is marked 
with regular incisions. The feet and part of the leg remuin. 
Abore the ankle are seen traces of the clothing. The feet 
are shod with sandals, like those of the statue of Chanemol, 
which are confined by # band of some material at the heel, 
and tied together in front in a manner very similar to that 
which is practised at the present time among the Indians 
of that country, The tocs are clearly defined, and the 
nails are carefully formed. 

‘Tho surface of the clay shows the wear of time and the 
effect of contact with moist earth, bat portions still presont 
the original smooth finish seen on terra cotta objects that 
have been better preserved. On offering these relics for 
inspection to a skilfal potter, much admiration was expressed 
for the ability in moulding shown by the Indian workmen 
of the past. In fact, the degree of skill manifested in the 
execution would indicate a trained eye and hand, and s 
knowledge of effect not often observed in the stone and 
elay works of early Indian artists. The illustration marked 1 
on the opposite page is from a photograph of the shrine, near 
which the relics marked 2 and 8 were excavated. It is 
presumably the same building described and pictured in 
Stephons's “Travels in Yucatan,” Vol. IL, page 416, as the 
two plates agree entirely with each other, except that in the 
later picture, the building has suffered somewhat from the 
disintegrating influences of thirty-five years. There is aleo 
a discrepancy in the localities, Stephens saying that the 
ruins were at the North ond of the island, while Dr. Le 
Plongeon places them at the South point, both in his written 
description and upon the plans of tho island which are intro- 
dueed Inter. However, Dr. Le Plongeon has given the most 
conclusive proof of his assertion in the plans which he has 
offered. That the building is the same viewed by Stephens 
is shown by the fact that his name, with the date 1842, is 
mentioned ina letter to the writer accompanying the pho- 
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Ba Porsione of Tree Colla Figure, foriiag front of 
‘Incense Burner. found near tho shrine ot the Aout 
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tograph, as one of those traced “on tho lintel of the 
largest doorway on the South ide of the building.” 

The illustration marked 4 is another supposed incense 
burner, now in the possession of the writer. It was the 
property of Mr, John E. Mutrie, of the house of Guild & 
Oo., of Belizo, British Honduras, and was found at Guinea 
Grass, New River, Northern District, British Honduras, and 
is 4 inches high and 7 inches in diameter. This specimen 
of a brascro or incense burner, is here shown to indicate the 
charactor of the object of which the face and feet, provi- 
onsly described, formed a part. 

The interest in these relics is much increased by the 
fact that the Island of Mujeres, where they were found, 
reecived its name from the worship of female idols, which 
was thore obeerved by the Spaniards on the first exploration 
of the coast of the continent of which we have a detailed 
aeconnt. This island was the earliest discovery in the expe- 
dition of Cordova, und is thus described by Torquemada in 
his Monarehia Indiana :— 

“Tn the year 1616, Francisco, Fernandes de Cordova, Christoval 
Morante, and Lope Ochoa de Caucedo, armed three ships to go to 
seek for Indians in the neighboring islands, and to traific, as had 
boon their custom np to that time, and their oxpedition was un- 
eventful until they discovered the land of Yucatan—a coast until 
then unkuown and undiscovered by us Spaniards; where upon a 
Meira etre wars nots very Tarps andl rood aalenelome cfc pg 
called Las Majeres, because there were there towers of stone, 
with steps, and chapels, covered with wood and straw, in which 
many idols that wppeared to be females were in a very 
artificial order. “Phe Spaniards marveled to see edifices of stone, 
that up to that time they had not seen in those islands, and that 
the people there clothed themselves #0 richly and beautifully, be- 
‘cause they bad on tonics and mantles of white cotton and in colors, 
ornamented with feathers, careillos, and with gold and silver 
Jovreley and the breasts and heads of the women wore covered, 

‘camo soon canoes full of people. We called to them by 
signs that they should come on, and there entered thirty Indians 
into our ships, und they wondered to see our people We re- 
wanled them, and they went away promising to come back an- 
‘other day, which they did, bringing a ore Oe the chief 

‘once 


hirneelf, who said these words: {which means 
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: ‘ comseing 
‘them one afer another until they Game {008 to fects re 
seized our two Indians who became afterward Christians 
wore called, the one Jalian and the other Melchor. There were 
of those Indians many wounded and seventeen killed.” * 

Herrera states in his account of this action : 

* Whore this defent was sustained there were three housest made 
of stone and lime, which were oratories, with many idols of clay, 
feces ToS e Sag sty org as eee 

ures. nd, whi it, the pri lonzo 
(heisgadissceXicist ah oraltice caclate este he ce eR arene 
idols of clay and of wood, with ornaments, adornments, and 
diadems of ‘They took in this encounter two laborers who: 


islunds ; sspodally houses of stone and lime—a thing that they 
had not scen in the Indies up to that time.” $ 

Bancroft, in his Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. 
IV., page 277, says: “The scarcity of idols among the 
Maya antiquities must be regarded as extraordinary. The 
double-headed animal and the. statue of the old woman at 
Uxmal; the rude figure carved on a long flat stone, and the 
small statue in two picces at Nohpat; the idol at Zayi, re- 
ported as in use for a fountain ; the rude, angculptured mon- 
oliths of Sijoh ; the scattered and vaguely-mentioned idols on 
the plains of Mayapan, and the figures in terra cotta collect 
od by Norman at Campoachy, complete the list, and many of 
these may have been originally merely decorations of build- 
ings. The people of Yucatan were idolaters there is no 


* Monarchia Indtana. Por F, Juan de Torquemada. Madrid, 1725, 
Libs TV, cap, 8. 

#The retarkable agreemont in the number of buildings mentioned by Herrera 
with the number found by Dr. Le Plongeon, in more or lous ruined condition, 
a+ shown in his plan which sccompantos a communication hereafter introduced, 
datod Juno 15, 1475, is to be noted. ‘The plan is entitled ** Pian of the Southern~ 
most Point of Island Mujeres, showing the relative position of the ruins.” 

{Hlistorta de lax Indias. For Antontode Herrera. Mudrid, 1601."Tom, t. 
Doenile H,, Lib. EV., eup. 17. 
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possible donbt, and in connection with the magnificent 
shrines and tetnples erected by them, stone representations 
of their deities, carved with all their aboriginal art, und 
rivalling or exeelling the grand obeliaks of Copan, might 
naturally be songht for. Bnt in view of the facts it must 
be concluded thut the Maya idols were small, and that such 
as escaped the fatal iconoclasm of the Spanish ecclesiastics 
were buried by the natives, as the only means of preventing 
their desecration.” 

The writer has three specimens of Campeachy idols, which 
he procured at that city in 1862. They are of a reddish 
clay of a darker hue than that from Majeres Island, and 
measure respectively 5, 6 and 7 inchesin height. They have 
high head-dreases, and two of them have wraps about the 
throat, and are otherwise grotesquely clothed. ‘Two of them 
are arranged with a whistle, and the other answers the pur- 
pose of a rattlo, which suggests the idoa that they may have 
been used as toys, to say nothing of any other purpose. 
‘This peculiarity ia not uncommon in similar relies found in 
the central portions of the continent. These so-called Cam- 
peachy idols were found in the Indian graves which abound in 
that locality, Similar torra cotta figures are pictured in 
Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. TV., page 
264. The figures bear marks of being moulded by hand, 
and not east, and this same observation applies to the Mu- 
jeres figure. On inspection the Campeachy idols show traces 
‘of white, vermilion and green pigment, which is not uncom- 
mon in the picture paintings of the Mayas. 

‘The incense burner shown in Plate 4 exists now only in 
the figure which is still perfect, and in pieces of the vase 
which ia broken. The heliotype was takon from a photo- 
graph sccured while it was still perfect and entire. The 
pieces of the vase show marks of fire and are much black- 
ened, but whether from ancient nse or from modern experi- 
ment can not be determined. However, it is fair to presame 
that the coloring ie anciont, as clay utensils of aboriginal 
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bee Mujeres basa of the aise lands ere by the 

‘ish adventurers came to the conquest “Mayapan,, 
attracted thither by their lust for gold. 

. Bishop Landa is the chronicler who hax given the most minate 
and correet accounts of Mayspan—of its inhabitants, their ous 
toms, Jaws and modes of lit He tells us in his work, “Lae 
cosas dé Yucatan,” that when the Spaniards landed there, they 
found a shrine, on the altars of which were the images of many 
women; that in the impulse of their religions fanaticlsm they 
destroyed theae images and replaced them by one of the Miley 
Mary, was then celebrated in presence of malti- 
tude of Indians. ‘That on account of ko many statues of females 
having beon found thore, they te the place the name of Zsla 
de las Mujerea—W omen's Islan 

‘The same chronicler also informs us that there existed a shrine 
dedicated to female idols. Hither pilgrims came from fur and 
near th order to sacrifice and deposit votive offerin; Today 
even, the soil in front of the shrine is strewn with their debris, 

» more or less broken. They consisted of terra cotta figures made 
to the semblance of the human body or parts of the same, 

Aftor the conquest of Yucatan, not only the shrine, bat the 
whole islind seems to have been abandoned. It remained unin: 
babited for man: thos 

“the villago of Dolores is built om tho beach of the pretty little 
bay, where the flect of fishing smacks from Havana, ws the pirates 

old, find a sure shelter from the violence of the stormy 
northers that dash the waves against the iron-bound shores of the 
eastern side of the islet, producing a terrific and deafening noise, 

‘The houses are enugly ensconced in a thick grove of cocoa 
trees, whose evergreen foliage shields them from the scorching 
rays of the tropical sun. ‘Three streets run north and south, 

with the beach of the bay, and are crossed at right anglos 

others leading from the bay to the ocean, ‘The principal 
street, the middle one, balf a mile in length, covered with deep 
sand, as are all the others, leads in a straight line to the necropolis. 

‘The dwellings, with bat very few exceptions, are uiere thatched 
huts The walls are formed ‘of palisades of trunks of palmetto 
‘trees called chat, which grow in great abundance on the island 
and on the main land opposite. They are stuccoed inside and oat 
with cob, and then whitewashed. Amongst the five hundred 
houses of which the village is composed, a dozen may have their 
walls of stone and mortar, but all are covered with the leaves ot 
the palmetto tree. Each hut ix separated from the next by a 

ard. In some, the owners, with great patience and Iabor, 
ty 16 cultivate in the sandy soil, a few cose-bushes and other 
flowering shrubs of sickly appearance, of which they are very 
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‘The village boasts of a Square. The south side is occupied by 
8 neat Mice onurahy the result of the handiwork of 
individuals who, being caught at sea in a norther, and in inwai- 
nent peril of their lives, vowed to build, with their own hands, a 
new chareh, in Hen of the old one, which had been destroyed by a 
storm, if they reached the shore alive. Ov tho cast side are 
seen, at the of a hillock, the foundation walls of the ancient: 
church, ‘The west side is adorned with a long, narrow 
surrounded by a rustic balustrade. In the rear of it is alarge room 
—this is the barracks; two cells—these are the j ‘The whole 
form the City Hall, for the reunions of “2 consejo municipal” 
—the common council—when that honorable meets, aud. 
during every day in the week it is converted into a achool-room, 
Private dwellings fill the north side of the Square or Pluss. 

‘The interior of the houses is the same for the rich as for the 
poor, Tt consists of a large single room, whieh serves during the 
day a8 parlor and reception room. It is converted at night into a 
common sleeping apartment by hanging hammocks from the 
rafiers which support the guavio roof, Oftentimes an old aail 
hung across the room divides it into two apartments, and serves 
in lien of a curtain. In several houses, whose owners have been so 
fortunate as to pick up stray pine boards from wrecked vessels 
that have been wafted in the neighborhood of the island, or from 
the coast of the main land opposite, the old sail has been replaced 
by & wooden partition, 

The articles of furniture are few and old-fashioned—some 
wooden chairs and tables, tranks, supported on trestles to isolate 
thom from the damp floors of beewn (Maya for concrete), in order 
to preserve their contents from humidity and mould, and the shrine 
of the Penate, containing the wooden statuette of the patron saint 
of the family, before which is constantly burning a small lamp. A 
coarse hammock or Lwo, together with fishing nets, onrs, poles, 
‘masts, sails, and divers other tackle, complete the list, not forget 
ting a few cheap colored lithographs of the Virgin Mary and 
some ‘or other, z 

‘The inhabitants are, a8 a general thing, a fine set of people, 
‘The men, mostly of Indian race, speaking among thomsclves the 
Maya language, are sinewy and athletic. They forcibly recalled 
to our minds the figures of warriors so beautifully portrayed on 
the walls of the inner room in the Chaacmol monument at 
Chichen-Itza It is surprising to see them handle their eanoes 
—so similar in shape to those used by the ancient Mayas, as seen 
sculptured on the stones of the queen's room in Chichen. Hardy, 
fearless and skilful in thelr own craft, they are sald to be worth- 
less as eailore in larger vessels. The women, of medium height, 
are handsome, graceful, not aver shy, and rather slovenly. 

Th is a fact, patent at first sight, that the Ind Dlood is fast. 
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disippearing from amongst the islanders. The blue eyes, fair, 
skins, and light blonde hair of the rising generation 
ther direct descent from European blood. 

Salt is found in h quantities in the centre of the island, Tt 
fal Gapaited. on’ ths shores. cf an .attonitra pool ‘oF salir watery 
connected by an underground which communicates at 
“ined is of the year with the sea on the east aide of the 

Alarge jon of the interior of the island is occupied by a 
most ae oa lake, which opens on the south side of the 
by ansrrow channel, through which the waters of the ocean enter, 
and is neatly three miles in length. ‘The lake is conse- 
quently subject to tides. 

On the third of December I hired Don Ambrosio Aquilar and 
bea order to iter ee at the south Coe the island. 

nkfiust, we olores, in company with a nnn 
erste ar be pee ee 9, leper 
saw ua leave the shore with suspicious eyes We were all 
strain, going to visit a place that no one cares for, and where 
the pire ried to have a lookout, ‘There could be no ieee 
doubt that we were going in search of the treasure sald to be 
buried there; and an hour after onr arrival at the ruins there was 
no lack of visitors and poople, who camo suddenly upon us and 
observed our movements, 

A little more than an hour's pleasant sailing along the eastern 
shore of the island brought us opposite the ruins, which appeared 
towering above our heads on the very brink of a precipitous pro- 
montory. ‘The whole ‘building seemed as if it was about to 
tumble into the sea and crash ax under ite débris. We could tind 
no place to land, The sen was brenking heavily on the coralline 
rocks; a0 we were obliged to retrace our way until we could find 
& proper place. We soon met with a small nook where the water 
was calm, and the boat could be safely anchored on the edge ot 
the coral reef, but the rock was high and perpendicular, There 
was a small patch of white sand Seach where we could easily 
land. We made up our minds to try to ascend this natural stone 
wall. Holding to the rongh and projecting points of the rock, and 
also to the roots and the hanging withes, we soon found ourselves 
on firm ind, within half a mile of the building. We came to 
atatasdestiruy thet necmied iartifically mada; and then to a pee 
feetly level plain, sandy and barren. At our right, on the very 
POPATDE Re rédke, ware the ruined walls of a ursall aquars bollding 
It stood on an obloug platform about two metres high, 
ascended by meaus of a stairway composed of five steps, on the 
est whole was entirely covered by the Cactua opuntia 
plant, whose prickly leaves forbade intrusion. Opposite, on the east 
side of the promontory, on the brink also of the precipice, are the 








llc 


ts of another structure, destroyed. Only” 
the foundation stones of the walle ge eh tees rae 


who immigrated at that. time, in order to procure materials 
building their houses. To-day they are obliged to go to Visueté, 
probably the ancient Akad ‘of the chroniclers, a large ruined 
city on the main land opposite Mujeres, in order to procare hewn 
stones. ee with fear and trembling, Teat they should 
meet with Indians from Tudur, and be made prisoners. 

Abont one bundred metres from these rains, going south, is the 
shrine, etanding on the narrowest part of the promontory, On 
each side the reck has ddd ae to the incessant dis 
power of the waves, tumbled into the sea, carrying in ite 
the eastern end of the platform, and the wall of the edifice. 

It isa rough, oblong structure, originally measuring Sm. D5e. 
by Sm. 26c., and 3 metres in height, Iv faces nearly ‘south, and. 
stands on a platform 2 metres high, by $m. 2c. from north to 
south, and Sm. 55e. from east to west. 

Its architecture is similar to that of the Jarger monuments of 
the interior of the peninenla, with but a alight variation Inthe 
entablature and in the cornice, The construction is rade, as thak 
of the buildings 1 bave had an opportunity of ee on the 
const at Meko, Nisucté, Kankun, and the Island of Cozumel. 
Formerly the walls were stuccoed, and may have been orma- 
mented. ‘The stucco lias now disappeared, exeept ina few small 
eens and there, and the walls inside and out are left 

ui 








Ax in all the edifices devoted in Mayapan to religious worship, 
the interior is divided into two rooms, the inuermost and 
srallest being the holy of holies, where the shrine proper, or 
altar of the god or goddess, stood. ‘This fact, recorded by 
Tanda, Cogolludo, and other chroniclers, is in the present case most 
foreibly HMustrated, 

‘The exterior walls mensure exactly Om. 0c in thickness, 
the inner, or that which divides the sanctuary from the front 
room, Om. 70c, The ceiling is formed by a triangular arch, 
The sanctuary is 4m. 95c long and Im, 15e. wide; the front 
room of the same length ia a little wider, being Im. 35e. 

Let me remark here, that if, in (he measurement ef the monu- 
ments of Yucatan, I have adopted the metric standard of linear 
mensure, it bas not been from choice, bnt from necessity, 
ond the strange discovery that the metre agreca with the standard 
of dimension adopted by these most ancient artists and architects. 
Thaye tried successively the English yard, the Spanish vara, the 
French toise; none gave me the exact dimensions of the width of 
doors or thickness of walla, de. All left me fractions in plus or 
minus, The metre ouly, strange as it may appear, answering in * 
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pecupy the centre of the platform 
space of 5 metres, 10 centimetres in front between the com 
and the edge af the platform and only Om. 80 centimetres in the 


ay 2m. .05c. wide composed of 5 steps, each | metre 
encased between massive piers 1.15 wide and 1.75 long 
o metres high, serving in liea of balustrade, leads to the 











one 

of the images of the goddess, wronght to the semblance of one 
of her devotocs. 

‘The sail between the shrine and the other ruined buildings was 

once upon a time leveled by hand, and covered with a of 


incomprehensible to the motley crowd of eurious in Pideaty whe 
had followed in our wake, having occupied several hours, it being 
about A o'clock P. M., we concladed it was time to retrace our 
way to Dolores, if we wished to reach the village before night, 
notwithstanding our intense desire to rake the sand in search 
of any precious object that might have escaped destruction at the 
hands of the iconoelasts, whose handiwork was everywhere 
visible, in the seattered débris of votive offerings, that straw the 
sand in front of the shrine and around the exterior altar to the 
very brink of the Cased ee We refrained; there were too many 
witnesses eagerly watching every one of our steps and motions, 
So taking a parting glance at the shrine and promising to repeat 
our visit as soon as possible, wo regained the spot where our boat 
lny riding at anchor, trying on the road to 
the scones witnessed by these old, weather-beaten, silent walls. 

L wanted to engage Don Ambrosio for the next day, as 1 
Aaweed Ans taker Phctograpbicliviews of the wets, uci pote 
explorations, I Ma seen enough of them to tempt my appetite 
and make me long for something more. What should I find by 
removing the Jarge stone that closed the entrance to the chamber 
I suspected to exist under the shrine? [knew that the ancient 
Mayas were wont to bury theif Aine or priests in such apart- 
wmeits built expressly under the temples, and with thom the 
badges of their profoasion. 

But Don Ambrosio was not to be obtained, He had to finish 
some business and start immediately for Cozumel. He offered 
however to accompany me again to the ruins, on his return to-the 
island, which he said would be in a few days, if 1 wanted him. 
Day after day pasaed, Iwas unable to obtain the means of 
visiting again the she Several times T was tempted to start 
on foot, but it was a serions undertaking, It would take me at 
Teast half a day to veach tho place, Then I should certainly be 














at unfit bs birt ee I to f° cet Tmade ce 
ny mind to pass the night U ex] without shelter ta wit 
and rain if it med to be bad weather, 

At Jaat, on the 28th of December, Sear Don Salastino 

# farmer from Cozumel, who had come fora few weeks 
to Isla Mujeres, and whose acquaintance T had made, offered to 
make a pleasure trip to the rainy with his wife and children T 
acco) with pleasure his invitation to join him, and happy to 
have the opportunity, told him of my intention to remove the 
Jarge stone on the North side of the platform. 

Yhen we reached our destination and wl ench one was 
enjoying, to the best of his fancy, the dolee far niente, the neves- 
sary comequence of a xoed repast, lying oF reclining on the 
sandy soil wa it best suited the fancy of the individual, | began to 
ine the ground in fyont of the shrine, At the toot of the 
wth side, I saw a place that bad all the appearanoe 
of having once been disturbed, 

Tealled for a shovel, one of' the servants was soon by my side 
with tho instrument called for, and in order to show his willing. 
ness to please me, unasked he throst with all bis might the tool 
into the soft sand, and with a smile of pride at his exploit, 
brought forth a foot within a sandal, which bore unmistakable 
tonrke of having just been amputated from its corresponding leg. 
He was about to repeat the operation when 1 swittly interposed. 
Falling on my knees, in presence of all the picnicking purty, 
with my own hands, I carefully removed the damp sand. from 
around an incense burner, of which the whole body of a female 
in o squatting posture had occupied the front part. It had lain 
there for ages, but, alas! it was now before us in pieces, The 
blow from the shovel had been anfficient to destroy the soft, 

ile work of art. Happily the face had escaped injury. It was 
a fortune in a terrible misadventure. 

ext terra cotta objects when. first discovered are very tender, 

the dampness having permeated the whole clay daving the centu- 

ries that they have been buried. ‘They are therefore exocedingly 

eae Before attempting to remove them it is necessary to 

them exposed for an Four of eo to the action of the alr-and 

to the rays of the sun, when they recover part of their tine 

hardness, and can be handled without so much danger of damage, 

For hours all bands were busy searching in the sand eudeayor- 
ing to discover some other entjre object, but without success. 

the servants of Don Salastino with the aid of a crowbar 

removed the large stone on the North side of the platform, and a 

doorway lay open before us, and we could then plainly see 

that the whole plattorm was made of dry stones carefully super. 

We removed some, but soon abandoned the job, fearing 

the whole structure, which is in a very ruinous condition, 
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should tumble upon ns, and ecateh some one as a rat in a trap, 
We romained satisfiod’ that, if any thing is buried among the 
stories, it can only be obtained by running the risk of scoing the 
‘entire editice crumble over those engaged in the work. jane 
wen vaut pas la Chandelle, et le cout en le 

‘That day I made excavations in several places in the level space 
North of the shrine, and discovered that, as I said before, the 
whole soil between this structure wud the other ruined buildings 
had been and ix yet covered with concrete, bi pl) and 
painted white. It was now about 2 o'clock P, NM. with 
our day's work, we began our journey home, happy with the 
consciousness to have in part saved from destraction a rare 
specimen of the Maya ceramic art. Don Fermin Mondaca, who 
has lived for more than orale rea ‘on the island, and the oldest 
inhabitants, have assured me that this was the finest object that 
to their knowledge had been found in that place, 

Four days later, that is to say, on the 2d of January, 1877, Don 
Pedro Toredano, having been able at last to put some men and 
one of hia boats at my disposal, for the last time we returned to 
the rains with our photographic instruments, and took views of 
the abring, from the altar near which I had disinterred the bean- 
tifa] fomale head. Desiring to varnieh the negatives, in order to 
be able to carry them safely home, I put some live coals in the 
bottom of the incense barner discovered on the 28th, and entered 
the sbrine to be protected from the wind, when lol a slight 
‘yapor arose from smong the couls, and 2 weet, deliciows perfume 
filled again the antique shrine, as in the days of poe 
when the devotees and pilgrims from afar used to their 
offerings and burn the mixture, carefully prepared, of sty 
copal and other aromatic rosins, on the altar of the goddess. 

I remain, very sincerely, yours, 
AUG?U® Ln PLONGEON, M.D. 


In connection with the above communication, extracts 
from letters of Dr. Le Plongoon, of daté July 18 and August 
9, 1878, are introduced as bearing upon the character of 
the terra cotta objects now under consideration and ag 
valuable reflections npon Mnyn art. He writes =— 

“Tn answer to your inquiries about terra cottas in Yucutan, 1 
will say that I have studied with grest care the specimens that 
have come into my hands. But they have been comparatively 
the locality where found was unknown, and I have not 
acquired sufficient: Knowledge to decide upon the anti authori 
tatively. ‘The best epecimens I have seen cama from Isla Majeres 
(the head now in your possession), and the “ Goddess of the pe 
trom Cozumel, now in the Maseam at Mérida They are not 
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juctions of the inhabitants of the islands, since there is 
no clay (can exh—red earth) wo be found there These pieces were 
imported trom the main land, and must have beon manufactured 
in the castern part of the Peninsula, where this kind of earth 
‘exists in abundance in certain districts, The broken jar, pieces 
of which I fonnd scattered at various depths among the loose 
‘stones that formed the monument raised over tho statue of Chanc- 
was of a very coarse manufacture and the loss of its lid, 
which was entire, and placed over the remains of the brains of 
Chaacmol in the large stone arn, near his head, is to be lamented. 
A friend, while examining it, let it fall by accident and it was 
smashed into fragments, 

Before E should dare to pronounce upow the advancement of 
ceramic art in Mayapan and hence determine the probable age of 
euch speciinon, I must disintor the pieces mysolf, and by the ago 
of the monument where it was found, determine that of the terra 
cotta, One wei, dates is clear to my mind, that the ceramic 
art kept pace with thut of sculpture, and that at s certain period 

apan bonsted of very skilful artiste who could transform tha 
‘clay into beautiful objects of art, like the head in your possession. 
But there were, at the same time, inferior artista whose works 
wore not as costly, more within the means of the people in gen 
eral, and consequently more abundant; and these were the tyros 
in the art that filled the market with their productions, as the 
Aialinn plaster of Paris statuette venders do in our days. ‘There 
were potters who manufactured common pottery, like our com- 
mon‘carthen ware. Who will dare compare the artists who can 
transform Aavline and petunse into the benntiful vases of 
Sévres, and the workman who makes our common plates, cups 
and saucers! Yet all these things ure made at the eame epoch 
and may be produced from the same material, * * * * 

At the village of St. Michael, in the island of Cozumel, is the 
spot where Cortez is said 1 have left a cross tor the adoration of 
the Indians, and near by a church was built, whose walls still 
remain. Here in digging toscarch for treasure, said to be buried 
fear it, was found by chance the terra cot wense burner, 
the socalled Goddess of the Bees, now in Mari 4 pet 

Do not mistake in regnrd to the head from the Isla Mujeres. 
Tt was not an idol but the portrait of some high priestess placed 
in front of an incense burner, like the figures from Guinca Grass 
in the collection now sent you, or the above named incense barner 
in the Museo Yucatoco, of which you have a photograph. 
ean not say how high it. was when entire, for it was broken ander 
the sand ; but judging from the bottom of the burner that I used 
to carry live conls into the shrine to varnish iny negatives, T should 
‘Suppose that it was about 18 incbes high, like that at Mérida, or 
it may have been a little higher, Tt was well preserved by the 
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of loose sand around it, and s0 are many pieces of 


aceutnalation i 
the votive offorings that strew the sand in feat 


and sinco dostroyed in part by the hand of mau, 
We may now safely turn for information to that unfailing: 


and authentic source of light on the cnstoms and usages-of 


the Mayas, Bishop Landa.* Ho says: “The very trayellers 
carried incense with them in a small dish, At night 
wherever they arrived they placed together three small 
stones, depositing upon them grains of incense. Before 
these they sct three othor flat stones and placed incense 
‘upon them, praying to the God, et cet. **** They had eome 
idols of stone, but few in nnmber, others of wood of small 
size, althongh not so namerons as those in terra cotta. 
‘The priest then burnt incense mingled with forty~ 
nino kernels of ground corn. The nobles placed their 
incense in the brusero of the idol, and offered incense in 
their turn.” 

Lord Kingsborongh’s collection has numerons plates rep- 
resenting probable incense burners, but none of them have 
figures attached which will compare in artistic finish with 
the face from Mujeres Island. Tho text of Captain 
‘Dupaix (2d Expedition, 1806), says in regard to one of 
these braseros, “you may perceive in the rear of the figare 
a cylindrical tube snitable to contain in its cavity pieces of 
pitch or some other combustible material, and which might 
have served as the receptacle of a torch at their religious 
festivals.”3 

Among the interesting collections from Guatemala in the 
Peabody Museum of Archwology at Cambridge, are soreral 
small terra cotta figures, having vases above the head- 
dress that are blackened on the ingide by the use of fire. 

The incense usually burned by the Mayas was copal. This 





* Relatton des choses de Yucatan, de Diego de Landa, Waris, 1864, page 
IT. Ib, page 218. 

} Kingsborougt’s Mexican Antiquities, London. 1890, vol. V.. page 2k. 
Th,, vol. EV., Figaers 78, 103 and 107. [{ilustrations,} 
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resinous gum is insoluble in moat liqnida, and resists tho 
action of time like amber, while on being burned it gives 
forth a fragrance resembling frankincense, Therefore it ie 
not incomprehensible that the incense vase from Mujoros 
Island should have retained enough of the fragrant gum to 
astonish « person experimentally heating it, us is mentioned 
by Dr. Le Plongoon at the conclusion of his communication, 
We lave Habert Howo Bancroft as anthority that the 
Maya idols thus fur discovered are few in number, none of 
them equal as monoliths to those of Copan in Guatemala, in 
point of size. But in point of artistic finish we should give 
the first place to those of the Maya country, as is. generally 
conceded to its architecture and sculpture. The Revista de 
Mérida, of July 4, 1878, describes a small statue lately dis- 
covered, and answering to Landa’s uccount of Maya idols of 
stone, The writer calls it un pequetio Chaacmol, repre- 
senting an Indian character of importance, judging from its 
costume, “Tt is seated upon a seat placed on a pedestal or 
throne, which in the rear loses itself in the bust of the 
statue. The hands are extended over the knees, and the 
erect head has a gloomy, scrious and majestic countenance, 
as of a monarch giving sudience to his subjects. It has a 
spacious forehead, above which the hair is cat horizontally. 
The nose is decidedly aqueline, the lips are moderately 
large, and the upper lip is covered by a moustache cut like 
the hair, which leads the antiquarian to suppose that this 
type belonged to a superior race from that which the con- 
Querors encountered. It is shod with the traditional sandals 
or alpargatas, Upon the breast is an escuteheon’ with rays, 
which perhaps represents the sun, and the shoulders are 
covered by a mantle, which is recognizod as composed of 
feathers. The seut, throne, and statue itaelf are of a single 
piece of stone, and together measure about two feet in height. 
‘Tt was found in a vault in the neighborhood of Izamal, 
which permit us to suppose that it was an idol, or that it 
represented a king or a character of the ancient Maya aristoc- 
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recy. Tt was painted flesh color, and notwithstanding it has 
been repeatedly washed, it still retains traces of coloring 
closely adhering to it. The stone is now porous, and the 
archeologist supposes he finds marks of three or fonr cen 
turies which have rolled over the statue.” 

The desire is expressed by the writer of the article just 
quoted that this figure may be presented to the Museo 
Yueateco, and preserved there, without the unfortunate fate 
which awaited the greater Chaacmol, the atatue which was 
earried to the city of Mexico by order of Government in 
1877 and ia now placed in the National Museum. There 
seems to be good reason to suppose that the above deseribed 
figaro wasan idol. Its size and coloring agree with some of 
thoee hitherto accepted us ench, while the fact of ite being 
hidden away is in accord with the explanation of the rarity 
of such objects, as they were often secretod by the Indians 
from the knowledge of the Ececlesiustice, who had caused 
their destruction in nomerous anthenticated autosdasé. 

Foremost among tho Maya idols which have eseaped de- 
straction, may be ranked the giguntic,stuceo head at Izamal, 
a place famous among the Indians at the time of the Con- 
quest as one of their most sacred resorts. Though of rude 
workmanship and of inferior art, it deserves to be alluded to 
in connection with the terra cotta figures of Yucatan, as 
stucco is also exceedingly rare in external ornamentation, 
stone being generally employed for the purpose in Maya 
buildings. It is correctly pictured in Stephens's Travela in 
Yucatan, vol. ii, page 434. The relief is a colossal human 
head upon the face of an artificial perpendicular wall, and 
has a stern, harsh expression like that of some of the bas- 
reliefs in stone at the ruins of Uxmal. The head is 7 feet 
6 inches in height, and 7 feet in width, and the ground-work 
is of projecting stonoe, which are covered with stucco, A 
stone 1 foot 6 inches long protrudes from the chin, serving, 
perbaps, for a copal altar, The face was evidently designed 
to be seon from a distance, as ite extraordinary proportions 
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indicate. Upon the left appears the ¢ofem or crblazonment 
of the divinity portrayed in relief. : 

Bat enough has been written to draw attention to the terra 
eottntigure, and to show the probable nse which the vase to 
which it was attached subserved. It is most interesting from 
ite merit as a work of art, and it ia curiona aa being found 
fear a shrino on the island famous for female idols at tho 
time of ita diacovery. Dr. Le Plongeon’s supposition that 
the faco may have been moulded to resemble some particular 
female character or priestess, is not at all improbable. It is 
to be hoped that fature excavations in a country so abound- 
ing in antiquarian material, will furnish us with other and 
more perfect specimens of Maya art. 


NOTE. 

For the proper understanding of investigations and dis- 
coveries in the Maya country, access to a historical map is neces- 
sary. This want has now been fully supplied by the publication 
of Mapa de la Peninsula de Yucatan, edicion de 1878, by 
Sefiores Joaquin Hitbbe and Andres Asnar Perez, assisted ax to 
important data by the suggestions of our late associate, the 
Jamented archwologist and philologist, Dr. Carl Hermann Borendt, 
It la a valuable addition to the topographical history of this portion 
of the United States of Mexico, and gives a most correct plan 
of the States of Yucatan and Campeachy, together with the 
greater part of Tabasgo and Belize and portions of Guatemala 
and Chiapas. ‘This map designates places occupied by the bean- 
tiful Maya rains, and has been prepared with great eare for offi- 
cial and educational uses in Yucatan. It is a work of interest to 
students of the history and archwology of the central portions 
of America. The map Is 28x86, and may be obtained from Dr. 
George E. Shiels, No, 896 Broadway, New York. 
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other prominent circumstance. Most of the cities Tocated on 
rising ground, for protection against inundation and the winds, On 
that account many of the names of cities end tn ie, siipatitos 
the mountain “ane 


mountain, If there grew 0] many af 
it was called for this reason  aporcoees the coat-oFarms: Sees 
taln oa which ¢ Zapotc tne feral nied. ht 

he cmoontaln bbere was represented the head 


aedise tinea wt Se ot te ail that oe 
were not! it ures of or 

pipe irons we were representations of scenes wn 
to) 

‘To arrive at an understanding of on. Mexican picture, shou! 

a8 Ilitle trouble as if we had one of our owe ordinal rete 

before us, or any Ulustration torn out of a book, from whoee pai 

We had to guess the text whieh belonged to It “hese oF 

osbaune af is impress he AC Hest sight, oor unnecustor 
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and shadow, in mere outlines, in Hes sharply ‘defined : but 
properties of the objectsaro vividly portrayed, and often 
Wet i to-caricature. ‘The vye very xoon pardons this deformity. 
jad this method of representation quite to the purpose, for In the 
oni of objects it never leaves adoubt as to what is intended. 
The Pelien ifficulty in interpreting the pictures ix that we may not 
know at all the objocts reprosented. Wo may nothnow them, in the 
first place, for the reason that such objects, to-day, have entiroly gone 
ane oF nse. a xhia cians Belong many. plcinres, of. thpte gods apd 
goddesses, Jares and penates, but especially the eatire paraphernalia of 
thelr complicated heatben worship, Secondly, the pletures may be woln= 
telligible to us because =f represent objects which belong only to 
those countries, zones, aud nationalities where they existi As for 
Instance, curtain tropical aulinale and plants, their utensils for cooking, 
for art, and for labor Who, for instance, would recognize thn coat-of- 
arms which we have mentioned above, of Zapotepeqne, without having 
viously seen the particular structure of the tree, of Its trunk, of 
its leaves, its flowers aud frulls, or If he had seen it ina modern repre= 
peateiion, would have recognized fan ing je of reprenwntation ? 
‘Thirdly, pletares for certain nbs ‘nds place here, Who 
would know, without being told, that ‘ine “representation of the Kies oF 
ayear was ‘a ribbon or rope wound np ta form of a know? Jn this 
case, you sev, the picture sands not only for the object Itvelf, but for 
something else which men have been acturtomed to sesociate ‘with its 
‘The pleture ts Indeed only a symbol, Let these fow examples 

auilice; I must go on. 

In overcoming tho diffienities 1 have montioned, and which we meet 
in the explanation of every Mexiean ploture-sheet, we bave valu: 
assistance provided. Lu order to convey to the monarch, Charles 
picture of the history of the lately conquered people, their custou 
Ueir resources, and the number of the newly acquired eltics, Mendoza, 
the fret Viceroy of Mexico, created o commission of three Indian 
painters. One was directed to picture the entire political hatory of 
‘The Mexican people, from the time of thelr immigration from the north 
to the execution of the laxt king, Quauhtemotain, and to present It 
exactly as it wax plotored in thelr annals, Tho second was directed to 
pictare all the elties, or their emblems, and with each the emblems of 
the products which they sent to the metropolix in payment of their 
semi-annual tribute. ‘The third was directod to represent the Mexican 
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‘method of education of bo! Lepr i= year up to 16 years of age, to 
cape ray peat A 7 Zonder, wal the 
other wo ieee aktet bony Af. Uo ch of shea petro a ox i= 








iv at en 
parilealar explnuution with each sie tad azure, and of these there 
are upwants of a thousand. We hava, therefore, explanations of 
neatly a thousnnd die objects, exactly as the Mexteans pro- 
sented them, and tis all these objects belong ta otal Ey 
and social life, we wer be sure that we shall meet agaia in 
eneh picture-sheet which wo may examine. ‘Thelr penltd 
the easier, as there Ix no ehange made by the fle in regard to the 
once-established outline, form or color. We hive, besides, another 
Autheutic source of Incorpretation of Mexlean eros! i Boers 
Ju the so-called Codex Vationuns, a pletore book, whi 
ee vew Mexican inagnate of the church, for the Te Parke 
‘Mendoza for he Kroperor. ‘The Cudex Vatieanus ts a dexcription 
of Mexican exemogony, mpi wology, and tho ealendar. fc is painted In 
brighter colors than the formur, and, like that, oach figure i accompa 
nied by a special Interpretation, "In these we possess, from the earliest 
me of the Spanish conquest, when a generation of Mexican painters 
was yet alive, an entirely aul ic key fur the mee ree por eee 
conventional mode dei ale bath objects und ens 
oficial re have many other private ones. ea iter as 











fate: 
ologiste, of feluctenn sel ‘Spani=b origin, collectors and counolescuns, 
have supplied us with many excellent works upon this mabject, and hard 
seated Meciaively the Idea aux! meanlug of a grat number of We 


are thus pointed put the chief sources for the study aud 

of Mexican Weruglyphtes. Buch stil evma 

Tate by teselt, no one of ese pleture prolilams eat 
ly Without © complete pequalntanee with the pol 

Of Lilx people, ant with thelr mythology, avd without # profound reading 
Of all the Spanish chrowtelors, and ws the reports of the early 
tmis-ionarlos, who, inorder to accomplish their object, the conversion 
Uf the natives, were rst obliged to become fumitler with thelr mode of. 
fxpressing thir feeling by’ symbols or pletures. ‘These mlustonaries 
have not, x0 far ax we know, Fawn a single pleturo, but thelr doserip- 
roe of thy new and carious objects whieh came before Chelr aatonished 
eves, my did us in understanding the pletures themselves, for they are 
ofien 0 sariking that we are vonietines unexpectedly able to.fnd the 

responding picture upon sore sculpture or painted sheet. 

ATUT thin sorary devcription of what Mexican hleroglypblon wig- 
ify, and the sources where we must look for their Interpretation, per= 
init me, as atrial of my system, wo Interpret with you such m picture 
problem, Ax T mentioned before, thls will not be undertaken with « 
painted pleture, but with a seulpture, whose richness offers ua an aban- 
dunce of matter for Investigation, 

Twill, in the Brot place, inform you in what year, by whose order, aud 

What particular festival occasion, this stone disc was first made, 
where it wax barted, and when {t Was afterwards recovered and brought 
Sollghts aud what people thought 1t alguiged. | (The plewure which You 

Ix an exact copy of the best photograph at hand of the Mexican 
Calendar Stone). 

‘The dise is wrought from an enormous slab of basaltic porphyry. Tt 
stands uut in relief from the surface of the block, 9 Luches, ‘The diame. 
Wr iw 11 feet 8 Inches. 


ander> 
wo be said, 














APPENDIX. 
THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE. 


By Panurr J. J. Vaceyrest, Pa. D. 


Note by the Committea of Publication, 


‘We are indebted to Sraruux Sarisnuny, Jr., Esq., for a translation 
of Doctor Valential's lecture on the “Mexican Culeudar Stone,” 
\“Yortrag fiber den Mexieanischen Calendar-Stein, gehalten won Prof. 
Ph. Valewini, am 30, April 1878, in New York, U. 8. Ay cor dem 
Deutsch yea. vwisenschaftlichen Verein”), avd also for copies of a 
hollotypo of the stone itself. ‘The views of the lecturer, as is the 
ease with all discussions in the publications of the socivty, are lef to 
rest on thelrown merits. The matter is cognate to the rocent Investy 
gations In the central portions of our continent, to whieh attention has 
‘doen drawn by varlouk communications from Mr. Salisbury, and is 
clearly and ably set forth by the lecturer. If the system of interpreta- 
‘ton applied by Prof. Valentini to the * Calendar Stone” may not be 
‘wholly peculiar to himself, but has also been substantially advanced by 
Senor Alfredo Chavero, a loarned Mexican scholar (sce “The Nation," 
New York, August 8th, and September 19th, 1878), the fuct that two 
Jearned inquirers concur in adopting the same conelnsion respecting the 
nature of the monument, and similar principles for the interpretation of 
Its Inserlptions, only gives additional weight to thelr opinloay, The 
‘collateral extimate, by Professor Valentini, of the real charaeterand pare 
pose of Bishop Landa’s phonotle alphabet, is plavatble, and vary Ikely 
to prove to be correct, It Is a view shat removes all obscurity from the 
dubious cium of an absolute key to the Iiteral rendering of Mextean 
hieroglyphics. ‘The aim of the missionary bishop to construct an 
alphabet from signs farnitiar to the natives, which might enable him to 
Eras religious manuals for thelr benefit, would be vo more than has 
by other Catholic tenchers—for example, among the 

Tadians of Nova Scotia, as described by Father Vetromile. 

Impressed, as we are, by the profound philosophy of Jadge Morgan's 
‘essays upon Indian institutions, civil and politieal, and mach as we 
admire the acute and exhaustive studies, among authorities, of Mr. 
‘Bandelier upon “ the warlike customs and organization of the Mexican 
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tribes," and “the distribution and tenare of tanda, and 


be slag hiverteehamraig deel tac pean alps dl 
of time, which remain unexplained and unaccounted for by thelr g 


‘has excited and bewildered the |maglnations of explorers long bof 
Brasseur de Bourbourg and Dr. Le Plongeon, and will continue to” 
‘bowllder others {ill Its nature and significance are more clearly under 
stood. ‘The successes of Du Chailiu, of Schliemann, and of Stanley, are 
remarkable Instances of triumphaut results in cases where cnthuslasm 
‘had boon supposed to lick,the guidance of wisdom. If earnest meu are 
willing to take the risks of personal research in hasardous rogions, or 
exereise thelr Ingenuity and thelr scholarship in attempting to solre 
historical or archmological problems, we may accept thankfully the Infor= 
‘motion they give, without frst demanding in all cases a) 
evidence or absolate demonstration. 

8. ¥. ava, Chairman. 


VORTRAG OF DR. VALENTINI. 


Greerumne, — Wil | you give your attention Yo a lecture, which 
you have kin to deliver, though I ain not a member of 
ety ? te lecuute’ wit treat or oorisia exudes’ 89 which 1 
self for a long tine—the so-called hemes diet rp 
=. eae ly & monument which ts knowao 
jendar 8 


pinion Of the circumstances to which thls monument of old 
Mexican art owes [ts origin, the explanation of the object, 1 Taight any 
of the subject, which the artist hax undertaken to represent, 
fcriptiow and \meusliig OF ths: Verogiyphis symbols whlch speeder 
detail, of their combination ju a harmonious whole, aad also 
atublishing of a system by which tho decfphoring of them I made pose 
sible, will Jemand your thine and patience) but by this detalled fnvesti- 
gation we shall flailly arelve at the desired result. It will be demon- 
rauad taut nis eo-callod Caleaunr Stowe did bot, as has wake boon 








hicroglyphies concerning the days of the passage of the sun through 
he dente O€ the Oley. aC, Maxleo, ot “atime gh or ‘oce 





Cre 
has been suggested, I cons 
or the bust wuderstaudlng of thle 


in the same manner as 


HEH 


1H 


“ei of nonsense has thas 
Tu Is claimed that. ae Uodex is a description 
of tho ial of the 


t 


i tha bishop, Diego 
Taek ihe natives thelr own Iaowuage, phan oneal Inote 
with thelr own sginbols. K will-aot follow. this 

Cam ling to give more detailed explanations Hereafter if 


Mexicans, as we have said, used no phonetic *ystom, but had an 
ive pletire-writing, When they desired to communicate with 
faethe Pond took the brush and color and depicted the most 
scenes of an event on paper. Ta these representat! 
ihe fagy a ihe painter hd full plays. Rach of several artista would 
Birth. sarse Gevas tne diferent 3 er, though thera wore certain 
more m 40, be preset 


ane 


poke, Ite conto ees ‘was painted clove to it, ‘These 
pletre thelr names. avd these names were 


sone ecutarhy growlug oat of thelr locality, of 








bd 
other prominent circumstance. sat ot reales Jocated on 


rising ground, for and thé winds, 
‘at account mans of the nurnes of eltles end in inva 
wountaln, If there grew opon the monatain many if 
It was called. reason Zi Me a weune 
tain on which: tree Is Wf many quails were 


th o fl 
‘These brief indications will be sufficient to map 
Mextean Iecogyphies wore votbing bet pleturce of eatiral or 
Sens i Sirens tn al ea representations of scenes and events OF thele 
‘To arrive as ait understanding of this Mexican picture, sbould xis us 


as little trouble ax if we had one of our own o1 
before us, oF any illustration torn out of a book, from whoxe pai 
the text toit. The 





Mt eo pletures of their 
qoddesses, Lares and penater, but expecially the enttre paraphernalia of 
thelr complicated heathen worship. Secondly. the pictures may be uuin~ 
telligitile to us because they represent objects which belong ouly to 
those counurien, sones, aud oationsiition where they exist 
instance, certain tropical animale and plants, their utensils for cookh 
for art, and for labor. Who, for Instance, wonld recaynize the contol 
arms which we have mentioned ubove, of Zapotepeque, without havhig 
Previously seen the particular structute of the tree, of Its trunk, of 

Teaves, Ils flowers and frults, or if he had seen it ina modern repre= 
sentation, would have recognized that Mexlean stylo of reprosentation? 
‘Tairdly, pletares for certain abstract Idens tind n place here. Who 
would Know, without being told, that. the reprosentation of the Iden of 
a year was a ribbon or rope wound op ia form of a knoe? To this 
case, you Kee, the picture stands not only for the object Itself, bat for 
something else which men have been accustomed to associate with Its 
form, ‘The picture ls indeed only a aymbol. Let these few examples 
suflice; I must go on. 

In overcoming the diMenities I have mentioned, and which we moet 
tn the explanation of every Mexican pletureshect, we have valuabl 
assistance provided. In order to convey to the monarch, Charles Y. 
pleture of the history of the lately conquered people, thelr custom: 

















thelr resoui id the number of the newly acquired elties, Mendoza, 
tho first Viceroy of Mexioo, creatod a commission of threo Todian 
ainters. 01 





was directed to ploture the eotire political bistory of 
tho Mexican people, from the time of thelr immigi from th 

to the execution of the last king, Quauhtemotain, 
exactly as twas pictared In their annals. ‘The reco 
picture all the eltes, or thelr emblems, and with each the eniblems of 
the products which they sent to the motropolis in payment of their 
somb-annual tribute, ‘The third was directod to represent the Mexican 


















ue ie a description 

olay. ae oat Te te palnted in 
‘each ceo 

see 


have thus poluted pot the chief sources for the study and under- 
of Mesiean Wierogiyphtes, Mac att rvmaing to be anid. 
wae’ pileture problems can be explalned 
‘complete nequalntance with the poltical history 
thology, aud without a profound reading 
nd vepecially the reports of the 
the conversion 


i coonplisgh thei 
OF the natives, were frst obtiged to become ilar with thelr mode of 
expmvssing their feelings by’ symbols ar pletares. These missionaries 
have not, s0 fir ax we know, drawn a single picture, but thelr deserip- 
Hons of thu new aud curious objects whtch came before thelr astonlshed 
may fd ue tn uuderstandtng the pictures themacives, for they are 
0 striking that we are sonietimes anexpectedty able to nd the 


wean lcthre Hpon some scolpcare oF palnted sheet. 
this summary esoripor Of what Meio hleroglyphtes she 
sources Where we most look for their interpretation, per= 
tial of my system, wo interpret with you such a picture 
‘Ax T montloned bofore, this will not bo undertaken With @ 
ae but with a <enlpture, whose richness offers us an abun~ 
‘natter for Investigation. 
Twill, in the first place, laform you in what year, by whose order, and 
lat parsicular festival vecasion, this stone disc was frat made, 
we BP apseuni beagle inch ie cuntoed (Th ihe plete beng 
and what ionght it i ie picture wi eae 
esas Teeact copy of Lhe best photograph at habd of the Me: 


Stone). 
gilxa is wrought from an enormous slab of basaltic porphyry. It 
eee the surface of ck, 9 Luches, lames 
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$8 
could be given in corroboration of his assertion, this strange astronom= 
{cal coneaption of the monument was axnailed 00 {te tse poblieion 6 
‘He. himself, was bo 
‘© puhile defence of his theory, atk a 
he and bis ‘in eon 








subject exhauss 
nbollc art manner of hie ‘nation op thiy atone dixc f will 
‘endeavor to explain to you, and I hope by convincing proofs, I wish t 
make you 0 ieee with the system of the Mextenn, division of time 
as deseribed Spanish missionaries and other writers, all of whom 


The Mexican year was asoler yeas of 463 days, ‘The saying was that 
‘one of thelr aldest astronomers, Clpuc by name, In order to bring the 
ae <3 the solar Zeer w a correct number, had added to an old calender 
800 days, the lant ve days. ach day had a particular nan exeept 
t five, which had no mares) they wero held ws mam unfor- 
ater anid were called nemotemé, ‘This yenr of UGS days wan 
divided Into two purts. ‘The larger and frst portion, of 260 days, was 
called Meatlt pohuallt. oF moon reckoning, Mer, moon, aod pahvalt 
reckoning. smaller and latter portion, of 100 or 105 days 
alled Zonat-pohwalty, or wun reckoulog. Besides this division Ser 
divided the year into 18 months, aud gaye to exch month 20 days, and 





2 Whittle tie leh ‘10 preparation Kation, New 
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aie neeieewere 
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sire 
wishes, Is unjustified. 1 
waver, I ‘conttuaatian of hie very ta 
erasing pages ob lon ives abi@aupitey tm the few auld 
Juul page 10 explain only 
gitgntton, saatho A-von Mamuboidt a eth hewn) 
Waar ‘Neither of Vhuse schilern however. tan pone over the wile 
‘eudearored. ax T did. to prove thie th ‘whole stu of the 
xi ‘arm auto be, #0 text, 
se 








hoot ty 

be ease Mao lnterpratatlon of the stone aud 
i t separa ‘pretoread hi cla: 

‘rasuontary research, a entitied to Be called 

we the symone apes uF ve de 


2 or Oe 
forall 


when 
ihrooolo 





mine iorenond i the cheeks. ‘The chin and J) ae 
appear upon the rehead And the cheeks. ‘The chin and Jaws are lean 
‘aod emaciated. 


to 
{higee $60 days were the foondetion of thele.reckeutng. : Mach mouth of 
20 days hud. a subdivision of four-week of five days, 


certain 
number of years, 62, made what the Spuuish writers eenitiesty called 
&, Menlean century um siglo. Bach, yeas of thin period or eycle of 
89 years bd ity particular wane, When thly eycle ended, the sisi 
fhe succeeding excle bore the snmo maincs 
‘erent 





general food. ‘The traditions of the duration of these periods of erca- 
Hlon vary.” ‘The name of the ywar of creation ls always the sume; they 
called it a sucri@cial kolfe,—T Tecpatl. ‘This year, 1 forme the 
basis of all thele chronological calenlations, " The Mexienn system of 
the division of time is exliausted by this statement. Allow me now to 
wake mation of the day which the Mexican astronomers ary sald to 
have eros Ht after a lapre of four yeery lo onder to make. the 
20) 








h of ar year more correct, hia'assertiony drei made-by 
jcrn writers, is not upheld by a single anthentle sures. No Indian, 
panish writer, no picture, no &eu ‘ex any justification of 
pach ao interpretation:: Thic assortiog ts eoteren Murenoate enough t0 





belong to the class of well-grounded suppositions; It belongs to 
then ole unc hi tion of each of these divisions 
Bymbolle figures for the representation of exch of theve 
il-dind expressed on this dine, and Tadved oograved 
feared enw are: always inld concentrically around ench other. “Let 
En 100K Mira al the centre shield, watch ts forvaed ‘by Lene 20 
"A thee looks out of , omaimented with all Imaginable decoritions, Te 
has a neck-chaln, earrings from the middie of which feathers depend: 
from the under lip hangs down a tented lipatone, sot with Jewels; the 
forehead tv surroanded by o fillet on which are two lange Jewels, and In 
the middle ia & bicroglyphic aymbol. If L do not mistake, the halr ie 
Tepresented) braided in skeins If we analyze the small symbol on the 
forchead, we shall find the name of the sun-god, Atonatiuh, expressed 
owit, Here, the cub with water fo It, and drups springing’ out, Is the 
Mexican aymbol for water, att, In the Nahuatl language of the natives. 
Above this water rines adisc whose margin ts sot with four small cir 
eles. ‘This is the emblem of the disc of the sun when soen in connec 
tion with other objects. ‘The sun was commonly called fonativi If the 
Ss wax intended in his quality of destroyer of the world, sud 
jeularly as destroyer by the last great flood, this wos expressed by 
the prefix ail, and doth words were blended together 
tinh. In view of thls explanation of the name, It Seep 
nderstand why the, artist engraved the fico with the lineaments of 
re. The wye-sockets are deep-sunken, deep wrinkles 














‘The artist did not wish to represent the god as 
Haut constellation, but as the creator, the giver, the divider of ‘times as 
‘the Very oldest belug that ever exleted. ‘e shall find him now sure 
pounded by ail the symbole of the, 

It is easy to recognize the above mentioned symbols of the day ax 
expressed in 16 hours. It t& evident that the four larger pointers 
Judtente sunrising, meridian, sunset and widnight, The subdivisions 
‘of 8 hyurs are morked by the swaller pointers, while the 16 hours are 
indicated by the #mall towers at corresponding distances. None of the 
painted pictures of the sun (and here ix one) shows the subdivisions of 
eight hours expressed with small pointers, but In piace of them you see 
the small towers. ‘Therefore, we are entitled to recognize them ms a 
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ind the pleture 
Eb peat sep pa pees 
So eminices 
acces eee 


Sean ae mm ‘The second day, called 


4 crocodile with 

‘Who shitd day: tread’ Call, oure, m-Mex 

‘The floor, rear wall, of, colting.. pilkis and 
any 





It 
hoad f the only one in the entire zone whi ts 
right. Ho had seen it thus in Gama’s drawing b but vga! shows 
it In the sume position ax tho rest. ‘The eleventh day is Ozomatt, a man= 

The twelfth x Malinalié, w creeping plant. a skull surrounded 
paraaite,—the s ebceraliae n tn battle. The thirteen 





‘The eighteenth is ) the sacrificial knife. The opel is 

Veer, the hend of the statne of the godof rain. And the twentieth 

at Xoehitl. a flower, with the water tub, the growing bad, the 
it, & kernel of corn and stamens. 


In the Interpretation of the followlag zone, thnt of the squares with 
flys polats enclosed, and also with the other one nround this, consisting 
of small Glypha. there is more of difficulty. No pleture or text ean be 
found in accessible sources. In consequence of this lack of oxteraal 
evidenow we must try to dovelop internal explanation of thelr menning, 
Therefore let us first examine the construction and arrangement of thelr 
several parts. The zone of the squares Is ax you sec Interrupted by the 
mala pointers, and thereby divided nto four equal parts. Exch of the 
parts consists of ten litle houses. | Rach-of thes encloses tire polnts. 

















Teton whith saferred to the solendar.. Dost tm see;'nom, what product 
we find by adding the given numbers. In ench part are ten little houses, 
each with lye pambers, therefore we ohtaio 60 for each part, aud 200 for 
four of them. I freaky canteas that I had no idea that the counting of 
‘the 200 numbers could be tucroased to 260, but Gama has alown me the 
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Hh in his description, always #0 hna! 
{is inpactane soos, the following trp tt ger ey 


a; days ure 
‘missing 60 under the pointers,” ‘That sounds 
cannot remove the Lorest a ae under then 








‘teompas, therefore, ‘and ae 
os of fe find it talcess Just 
ioe root Of Oa and a bal? nousen. Ove, Bo polliter tau gives roor for 
three houses, or 15 numbers, Now as we have only four maln ict 
we obtalu room for 60 numbers. ‘These 60, added to the 200 which we 
tical toul ef 200, munivera, Now. the 
alli, has just as many days as we have 
oy therefore, very probable that each number 












ition, Tt might be easily sald that 

y accident. Has not the ai himaclt 

some certain Toalcatlon had directs the observer to find the miss- 
pike numbers under the pointers? Look at tl ‘ines which bare: 





‘roa 
n deawn over the poluters; they are in exact continuation of the 
with which the zone Is surrounded. ‘The ring-lines reach exact 
Ww end of the fot of each polater, We must not suppose them to 

serve “E ornamental purpose. Such a purpose could only have besu 

if the artist had dyawn all the Iines parallel with the contours 
inters. But by drawing the lines acrosa the 

betes indicated his meaning that the zono of the squaros Is continu- 

‘ous under the feet of the pointers, and that the corresponding numbers 

are also concealed there. 








e 2000 





‘a new symbol, & 
which, as It appears to me, i# an imitation of a kernel of maize. 
Evidently the days of the sun-reckoning should be different from those 

the moon-reckoulng, Consequently the different form of representa 
Hon fs no stumbling-block. ‘The principal thing 1a that the reckoaing 

permits 105 such Glyphs to be found in the zone. Bex to count, 
fe flsd 10 Glyphs An cach of tho upper etx divisions, and. lu wach of 
ne two lower ones, ‘his gives us 70 visible Glyphs, There are sili 

85 Glyphs wanting for the completed number of the sun-reckoning. 
But we observe that the artist again demanded of us to lmagiue 
the missing number is concealed under the pointers. He has drawn 
lines of continuation of this zone also across the pointers, and not only 
‘over the four large ones, but nlso across the four smaller oves. Nay, 
he has even (and I am afraid induced by very stupid advice), begun to 
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‘ithfa the zone, divided tnto elght parts. . Now we nro to distros, 

need not only 104 but 1 ype? nad without the dl of this 
Tent one our chil specelation would be good for poGiing.  Wareres 
Ze look apen the monament this one single Glyph  nombera, to be 


Now, Lycpbenthieb mast have been eee ae to 
represent this: Sip ss ra are Fo na ber 105, an oud 
one, does Sou oe as we see, easily allow Misclf to be be divided among the 

cight divisions which are equal to each other. This was as clear vo the 
artist ax to us. Jet us 


t the missing Glyph between the open| 
Bat beat note he weoutd th 
‘whole monument. How did he help xpo~ 
sition ofthe ancient Mexican division of time, {have made mention of the 
last five dary of the Year, the Wemotemt, In & carved representation of 
Auch a dtvision of ime ae we Ihara oa thie monument, Uiese avo 
Interesting days ought not to be wanting, Bat if thuy are contalnu 
Bere; thew one iden of the purpose whe he mrtist had’ to hia tnd Wil 
not only be better corroborated, but we shall at the anime time be obit 
to adinit that the artist was ret anes of he customary compuratlon 
of 868 days in a year. Your eyes have, no doubt, before this, found the 

jlace where the brings to view’ the five Nemotemi Here! 

ay are inserted over the large miduight poluter, between the two large 
lower tablots of the central shield. Now imagine this section, which 
indeed nothing else than a portion of the doable circle of the Nee 
brought down, and the impression ts created ns If Its contral Gb 
abled juas the apace where fr 1s minalag for the computation of 
Gays of the aun, and in which place the artist did uot trust himeclt to 
depict it, for rensons which I have already mentioned. Ia the ateongest 
meaning of the words the artist has not Mnished bia task. tHe demanda 
that we accept the missing Glyph us standing with the Nemotomf. 1 
think we ca uccept this proposition, He, as a true artist, hus spoken 
tore clearly by w hint than we could eyer’ ave supposed at the Degii- 
ing, Ho was hard pressed, but he has extricated imgelt sbiiflly. 

Sw?" he thought, laughing, "I wil leave you to guene ™ 

Now, for the first time, we have a right to suppose the 260 numbers 
tn the former zone to represent In reullty the 260 day of the moon- 
reckoulng. The numbers of each separate cone form the arithmetical 
complement of the other. Rach, separately, gives us an inigbt In its 
own peculiar separation of the Mexican reer, to wit, tu the so-called 
moon-reckoning of the 26) daye, and in the #un- -rockoulng of the 108 























8. 
or have found, up Co now, the symbols of the 16 hours of the di 
those for the 20 days of the mouth, the mouth itself lu the unity of 
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imbol? We have an external proof of It by pletures in the 
Mexican Codlcos. I have selected some for your 
are, (See the drawings for the of 
icauus, pl. 91; Codex Buturinl pl. 105 
m2. Fou wit aid that they agree cotplotely. Io 
zone. You a 2 
Shaft Is sunk isto.a round Dale oor a 
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the yours, we always Hud the same symbol afer the 
‘e find (t always connected with the symbol of the 
ince, in Kingsb. Col. Vol. V. Cod. Tel. 150, 
ed by an explanatory text whieh says,—" Thbs Is 
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kindled flame. 
Ki more vivid understanding of the symbol, f will give 
in rds a description of the re-kindling of the sacred fire, as 
chroniclers have transinitted It to us. 
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of the Iast night th 
mountalu. Arriving, there 
who gave himself volantarily ax a snori- 
Exactly at the midnight hour a priest thrust a knife into 
huis bresat, tore out the heart, and Mt towards the starry heavens 
with uplified hands, while another priest laid « sinall, round block of 
‘dry, soft woot upon the open wound, and a third priest, springing ou 
the'stone and kaceling over the body, @ hard stick perpendica- 
‘on the block, which he then with hix hands caused to revolve. 
¥iolent friction produced m spark which wns canght up and was 
immediately curried to a neighboring funeral pile, whose rising flame 
Brociaimed to the people thé provide of the god to delay for s woason 
desteuction of the world, and to grant to mankind & new lease of 
‘berever among the nations in Asia Minor and 
other parts of the contipent of Asia, the worship of the sun prevails, 
‘We rend always of the same ceremonies at the periodical reproduction 
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of the sacred fire, but a eae etn the same bloody rites as In 
Mexico. Three plen i oe ae 
wooden board in peat over 
the body of se pis, both 2h ie he 

el a the same scene apon a bose Bear: 
tthe the existence of the symbol fudtoat the larger division 
ee rraes ‘he cycle of 52 years, *e toad Yo nt the 

me 

rt of tho samo zone, two other 

oF Knots 


Paes 





Bauler I ae i picture of Mexican annals where 
crowded it ae bat Acad pu peated it petra meee 





ea, te eet tart ne ord 

meas Shy | ipa in Mosel er of the years. 

a ex teane sald ald we bind te yours 
‘hi one in both cases are, "), In Kingsborough 





Central American nations, as soon as wo eball have secured more mate- 
ial tor sinay. 
Bow come to the last of the divisions of time,—to, the eras 

You will dud ‘helr symbols represoated ou the four lange tablets ‘witch 
are grouped around the head of the nan-god ina highly origioal manner. 
‘Thess crus, ns Ihave said, were grout cosmogonic epochs, about the 
duration of which the paliers donot seem to have eotively aareed, 
‘The number of years indicated by them is Varlous. It is sufficient for 
the moment for'us to know that the first era (which Ix above the nuns 
ou the right hand) represents the destruction of the world by war. ‘Tra- 
dition tells us that tigers went forth and broke the bones of mea. 
‘The head of this tiger wears un car-ring with a curled feather, aud a tan- 
del dopends frow the ring.” ‘The four sumbers shown to thi tablot do 
not signify dates of days or years. Four was the xnered nurmbor which 
appears every where, expressed In circles or Ines where wurefeaxts or 
objects particularly connected with them Were concerned. You see 
this number, four, repeated in the throe other tablela, and also faa 
larger Sarin tn the Interstiees nt the eldes of the tablet, ‘and once more 

he sume wauner at the right and left aud close to the border of the 
Medallion which incloses Uelaads. ut tho symbol agizod to the upper 
tablet at the left, 1 Terpat! (one sacrificial kn ia a genuine aymbol of 
the day, probably sizuitying the very day in which the festival was cele~ 
brated in memory of the lirst destruction of the world. ‘The second 
tablet hag the symbol for Zhecad, or wind, i, memory of the epoed 
when the world wan destroyed by a hurricane. ‘This epoch 
from the first by the polut of the dindem of # 
in between these Is visible an interesting smaller scuip 
with towers of varying alze rout, ubd the crumbling aud filing roof 
iifted by the wind. Observe the small symbol for the breath, or wind, 
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the problem which it Is evident the 

as laid before us in cont them with each other. It ts 
that they must be conn with each other, as a whole 

and consequently as 0 serios or 

‘see eaoh of these tablets brought close to the border of the next 
i some manner in whieh the artist represents, as you see by 
Sabian of yuars, the pears follwing sac OUME 00 ia pablets, wat 
connected with the other, connection and serles of 
of cycles bexins at the bottom, from the two heads deco 
with helmets. Whom these heads represent 1 am unable to tell. 

‘The artist may have had in his mind to ropresent the dixcoveror and 
Improver of the calondar of the sun. From them the zone round 
Yo the right and left and each half ends ina pointer above. wo 


unt 


a 
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By counting the tablets, we find 13 on oach side, and 24 inall, Now 
Af cuich of these tablets aud the corresponding evcle Includes $2 years, 
then 24 such tablets would express n total of 1243 yours, What we 
have to do with these 1248 years has clearly heon indiented by the artist. 
‘We must bring them into Connection with the large tablet at the head of 
the dine, for nothing can be understood by the two pointers alone- 
Followlug them, we see the two semircireles of cycles move to the right 
and lett towards this tablet at the crown of the dise. But we shall ouly 
be able to discover the true meaning of Ubix connection whun we know 
what the symbol engraved thereon may signify. Nothing Is easier to 
decypher. 1 Is that of Aeatl, weane, which we have become acquainted 
with as the symbol for a certain day. We sce added to thls aymbol 
the number 13; consequently we coad 18 Acaél, Now, as 12 Acail 
isa wall-known vame for a distinot Mexican year, to wit, for the laxt 
year of a cyole of SY years, lot us transinte this year of 18 Acat! Into 
Sur own chronologien! language. ‘To do thix {simply refer, for must 
be brief, to the authentic reduction tables which T cin show and explain 
Af WIsdesired. ‘This year, 18 Acad, changed into our corresponding 
year will give ws A. D, 1479. 

A year engraved in wach a place as this evokes from the beginning the 
sopposition that it was lutended to desigoato a time in which this work 
of art was made and consecrated to Its public uses. We disperse all 
doubts if we call to mind the donor of this altar-dise, the king Arayacatt, 
of whom the chronicler, Tesosomec telly us that, ‘sickening In conse= 
quence of hin feast of consecration, he lived buta year longer. The 
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relgn of tht was from 1466 to 130, Tou se, 
reliable is the B fomrtobenid fice nko Pret pe fect 
“Asad can not tuirly be understood to signify the day 18 Acatl of the 
Mexican calendar, bat must be interpreted OW std eS OE 
sears nara6y whicte year tv found equivalent to Ouse: Ab D. 
Sis counection lst9 Which ihe erties wished a Sting Wiese: Seolaatie 
cirelos of cycles to the year A. D. 1479, was 00 other, as [t seenm, than 
to toform the observer that when, In this year, 18 Aeatl, ho earved the 
faltardise, be bad fonnd mentioned in thie anoals 24 fosth 
re-kindling of the sacred fire. ‘This, therefore. In our Idiom, would 
signify that the Mexicans, in the yoar A. D. 1479, had a recorded 
Lael wxistence of Seen ‘or thls reason, the beginning of 
‘national era would be SS A. D. 291. 
tl Is not difficalt for us to 


ne 
a 
: 





recently aw the lust century, relating to the history of the people of 
Anahuae T canaot go further into details, re Hi rtodgy Hom ing they 


tome, Only no much T may says It tx evicleot 
of all the mentioned authorities, that the annals indicate the mddle 
when arrived, who, combing. 
Hom to unre senfwra hathors of Geatral Atterioa,“Tampleoc aloe 
Jnnco aud Bacalar—penetrated nto ue Interior of the country, killed the 
siamo who inbablied Chofula, and became, in Yucatan, Hondaras, Chine 
and Mexloo, the founders and ballders of,those numerous towns and 
Eanpies whote ralanave to-day behold with wowder., The Clas; there: 
fore, with its chronological zone, should be considered one of the maxt 
Fellable aathorities on the earlier periods of ancient Mexican history. 
Quithe ous hand 1 gives a hietoriad date on the otter hapa le co: 
firma one which long ago was only a pecutation, and for that reason 
satmays regarded wit 
Tie Anke sone, bexides the mentioned dates of 1470 and 261 A. D., 
contains also those of LOGS and 1876 A. D. 
[Another question ts still to be solved, namely, what use oan be 
the aymbols for the tipacures P Each ligature was found to 
represent one ercley and slnce we have two bundles of hese Iigatares; 
ench of cm ie yan thedisk, the| evens aetin 42 woul 
‘ it , howaver, is clear, that those 


aE 











were not Intended by the artist to 1048 years. 
fbn so Intended, Wwe Go GOR parcelvo, Why fe should not have 
Jucronsed the number of the 24 tablets to 82 tablets at once. He would 
have found the room for them, If he had only sought \t, In this per- 
Ity, the well kuown dates of written Meslcan history will come 
and Toad a on a truck, whieh vary probably, will afford 
Teasonble solatiog of the problem. AN chroniclers agree. in 
xpoaking of the years date of a memorable event that occu: the 
middle of the Lich gentury : that of the dispersiou aud rain of a righty 
and highly cultured race, which for long centurica had swayed the 
destinies of Anahaac, civilized the ancient Indigenous race, 
foundation of social, political and religions order, and built sump 
Belson ‘und temples, Yet this nation, at the epook Indicated, aftiicted by 
fought, funine, pestilence, and also by domestic revolution, bad 
given way to the irruption of other races, coming ftom the North of 
Meaico. Beveral Northern tribes, we are told, bad oome, one aftor the 
ther, satted on the rains of the former, and gradually adopted ftom the 
few and highly civilized remnants that olvillzation which anclantly had 
formed tts glory. The writers commonly give that ancient race the 

















ww, this total destroction of the so-called Toltwean ype 
Arst Invasion by Chichimecan tribes from the North, Is ack 
dawn tn the chronicles under the year date of 1003.4. D.” Is ts a ronnd 


eight 
gatares, equivalent to 410 years, we should come to the year 470 A. De 
Tewas the anto grant natiounl event, which could wot have 
escaped the Sucviates. of the annal-palutors, since we loarned that 
Kaew enough of thelr ancient history caer Ut back aa far as 81 A; 
therefore, would represent 1 ‘epoch oceapted 

Ghientineosn Hs history, trom 1063 to the year 1479 of our Disk. 

Let us now follow this suine train of thought and aappne that the 


artist, who was.» Chichlmecan by ‘uation, bat-an when 
he was Cif Aa Bays with bis chisel on ‘the ‘Disk, had fe ir of 
ati also a date of Yor Fntereat to bis tel 


eveut in Aztocan history we lad set down tn the priated annals as the 
year 13 acatl, or 1875 A. D. 
Mach more might be said abont the contents of this chrono = 
gone, which will Hot scape the attentive observer, but 1 must rel 
Z more Information just now. L must refrain algo nord 







Calli, or 1 PAD pi 
mention of ® great eclipse 


Note by the Translator. 


Several references which now appear ns foot-notes in the Vortrag, 
and the paragraphs of the text, in brackets, were supplied after 
publication, by Dr. Valentin!, at special request, and in the interest 
of completeness. 

A short biographical sketch of the author may not be without Interest 
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to his readers, Philipp J- J. Valontint was born at Berlin, Prassia, in 

* 1828, His father was a teacher of foreign langonges, and he was early 
tralned to philological pursults, He was educated In the Lyceur of Raw 
leben and the Gymuasium oF ‘Torun. and st died Jurixprudence at the 
University of Berlin, where he wus appolnted ausowtator of Us Kammer 
gerich. Interrupted tu this earcer by political disturbances, he was 
forced to enter the army. In 1854 bo wont to Central America with 
schemes of colonization. Ho found that the people of Costa Rica could 
give no account of the entry and suttiement of thelt ancosturs In that 
country: and in pursuit of Information, In 138 he returned to Heriin to 
discover historical material tut might throw fight on this obscure pelt 
of carly Spanish colonization. ‘The first vague results were presented 
1h @ dissertation on thix question, for which he received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the University of Jena, 

Is 1861 Dr, Valonsini revisited Costa Rica, with the tutention of vlew- 
ing localities of conquest and discovery, and making cesearchos among 
the archives of the five Central American Repablics. ‘There ho estab- 
Ushed, In unlon with Dr, Streber, the frst statistical office on w modern 
pln, nnd was sent by the government to assist at the foundation of the 
Atinntie province of Limon (Caribbean Guif). He visited, in schoom 
and canoe, the west coast discovered by Columbus, Roatan Island, and 
5 far ax Bocadel Toro, fle found that Columbus's reports of bls fourth 
voyage from Jamaica were as complete ax could be made by that perse= 
ented navigator, Dr. Valentinl was encouraged by the government to 
publish his Investigutions; but the German and the Spanish texts still 
remain in manuscript In consequence of subsequent revolution in that 
country. > 

In the course of hils studies ho arrived at the conviction that the con 
quest could not be understood without roxwarch Into tho former bistory 
f tho Indians, and that chronology ix tho backbone of the hintorical an- 
count, Indian history Ls supposed to be written on stone, the coples of 
which are often ofdonbttul correctness. ‘Lherefore, Dr. Vatontini vistted 
Guntemala to Inwpect the hicroglyphies of Palenque. He was not able 
40 penetrate farther than to the Quiché ruins on account of sedition of 
the border Indians. ‘To arrive at positive proof uit m certain symbol 
found in the engravings of the named races represented that which the 
ancient racon avd for thelr century was his fixed purpose. Residing In 
‘Guatemala wud San Salvador for some time, he completed bis MSS, of 
thw “Discovery and Conquest of the ancient Province of Castilla se 
Oro," and a * Geography of Sau Salvador” for the use of schools. 

In 1871, Dr. Valentini cane to New York, and was able to pursue his 
studies of Indian bieroglyphics in the Mexican department of Lhe Astor 
Library. He received from the Smithsonian Institution an orlxlual copy 
of & curious Central American slab, presented to that collection tweuty- 
five years ayo, from Tabasco, withoat explanation, He recognized this 
ay the bit rena J. Te Stephens mised when he explored the 
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oratory. (Travels in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, Vol. II, 
Page 846). On this, the supposed symbol for the century is clearly ex- 
pressed by a knob. The same knob appears also in the Mexican painted 
hleroglyphics, and particufarly on the Calendar Stone interpreted in the 
‘Vortrag herewith presented. One vertebra of the backbone of Indian 
history is now recognized. The skeleton can be reconstructed of 
the disjecta membra, from which important conclusions may be drawn. 
Dr. Valentini has prepared an essay and interpretation on some of the 
Palenque slabs, which contain, however, no history of that people, 
but were merely local temple records. He has been, and is now, occu- 
pied in teaching languages as a profession. 


Srarnen Saxsspury, Jr. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 21, 1878, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tux Presidont, Hon. Srerumy Sa.ssnury, in the chair, 

‘The records of the semi-annual meeting in April were 
rend and approved. 

Rey. Epwaxp E. Hate read the report of the Council. 

Sanur, F. Haves, Esq., Librarian, and Navaaxcme 
Paixn, Esq., Treasurer, read their annual reports, which, 
together with that of Mr. Har, were, on motion of 
Cusnres Duar, LL.D., accepted and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Pablication. 

Dr. Sanwnt A. Gueex, in behalf of the committee 
‘appointed to procure the portrait of the President of the 
Society, submitted a report, which was accepted. 

On motion of Hon. Ricuarp Frormonam, it was voted 
that an engraved copy of the portrait be inserted with the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Deaxe, in behalf of the committee to consider the 
financial eyatem of the Society, made a report, asking to 


‘* This report, with the remurks of fey. Dr. Ellis, Hou. George F. Hoar, 
and Hon. Stephen Salisbury, ou the question of its mcceptanee, will bo found 
tn the ArrENDix. ¢ 
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be discharged from farther consideration of the subject, 
which report was accepted. : 

Hon, Isaac Davis, LL.D., alluding to the great service 
rendered by the late Judge Tuomas in the development of 
the Society’s department of local history, moved that the 
aleove devoted to that subject take the name of “ Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas alcove of local history,” which motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Haz presented to the Society a copy, 
made by him at Geneva, in 1859, from Benicase’s MS. 
map of the Atlantic Ocean, dated twenty years before the 
sailing of Columbus, having “ Antilia” (? America) upon it. 

Mr. Haven, on behalf of the Building Committee, sub- 
mitted a report, and on motion of Hon. Grorce F. Hoar, 
it was voted that the report be accepted and placed on 
record. 

The report is as follows :— 

The Building Committee for the enlargement of the Hall of 
the Society, respectfully report as follows : 

The enlargement has been made by an addition of 51 feet in 
length on Highland street, and 46 fect in width. The exterior is 
constructed of pressed brick with brown freestone trimmings, in 
the same style as the original building. The plans and specifica- 
tions were furnished by Mr, Stephen ©. Earle, Architect, and the 
work was performed under his inspection, and: in: durceptolon te 
does credit to his taste and judgment. ‘The rounding of the west 
end, to avoid intrusion on Highland street, and the portico on 
that street, remove the und le appearance of length. It has 
the useful appendage of a light and dry cellar. The first story 
is connected by‘an open staircase, with the library above. ‘The 
new library, lighted by windows and a sky-light, has alcoves and 
galleries similar to those in the original library, from which it is 
sepaated aud visibly connected by a glazed sereen, and will 
hold nearly as many books. Messrs. Noreross, Brothers, were the 

















7 
builders, and they performed their work with skill and thorough- 
noes, and their materials were entirely satisfuctory. The contract 
was signed in March, 1877, and the building was finished by the 
first of January, 1873, ‘The entire cost of it was $12,754.84, and 
the Building Fund shows an unexpended balance of bi aed 


which will be sufficient to Tepe the Abang gating epparitie, 2 
venient hand elevator and gas pipes Tris expected 
‘that ap arrangement will be made ar edlng abba We a any 


buildings, with material advantage as to economy and greater 
security from fire, ‘This last. object is promoted by the isolation 
of the Hall, which has open spacos of 50 feet. in the north, 100 
feet in the east, and 24 feet in the south and west. 

Mr. Srermes Satisucny, Jr., stated that he had roccived a 
Jong communication from Dr. Angustus Le Plongeon, to be 
read at this meeting, and also a manuscript from Mrs. 
Le Plongeon, giving an excellent account of the state of 
society and customs and habits of the people in Yucatan. 
‘These papere were, however, received too late for prepara- 
tion for this meeting, and Mr. Sarimwevey was authorized to 
prepare and submit them to the Committee of Publication. 

The Rey. Dr. Dexrxn and Rev. Gronoe 8, Paine were 
appointed to collect the ballote for President, and reported 
that the Society had made unanimous choice of Hon. 
Sreruzs Sauiseury, who accepted the office. 

Rov. Dr. Ecus, Dr. Deane, and Judge Dewer were 
appointed a committee to report a list of the remaining 
oilicers to be chosen, for the action of the Society. The 
report was as follows, and the gentlemen named were, by 
ballot, unanimonaly elected -— 


Vice-Presidents : 


Sauna Lesox, Eaq., of New York. 
Hon, Gzoxsr F. Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester, 
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Council : 
Hon. Isaac Dav, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Sauvzt F. Havzn, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp E. Haxx, of Boston. 
Joszrn Sanoxnt, M.D., of Worcester. 
Cxazrxs Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Hon. Ricnarp Frorsinenam, LL.D., of Boston. 
Sauvzt A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 
Srzpazx Sauissvry, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 
Hon. P. Emozy Atpgtcu, of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp H. Hatt, of Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hamonp Tevmsurt, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
Hon. Gzozax Banonorr, LL.D., of Washington, D. O. 


Recording Secretary. 
Col. Joax D. Wasuaven, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Narnanter Pare, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 
Samvzt F, Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz, of Boston. 
Cuaztes Dzanz, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
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Auditors + 
Ton. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Hon. Evasxezer Torrey, of Fitchburg. 


Rey, H. M. Dexrer, D.D., presented to the Socicty a 
copy of the Pedigree of Strangwayes and Morton, a subject 
which he had recently investigated in England. 

The Council recommended the following gentlemen for 
membership of the Society, and they were by ballot unani- 
monsly elected: Fxxib’x P. Basnen, O.M.G., Lieut-Gov- 
ernor of British Honduras; Epmoxp M. Bartoy, Esq., of 
Worcester; Wiiaraa Oxoss, Esq., of Worcester; Hon. 
Caartes Devens, of Worcester; OLarenpon Harr, Esq., 
of Worcester; ‘'nomas L. Neteox, Esq., of Worcester; 
Rev. Dr. Lucrms R. Pater, of Cambridge; Prof, Onsncee 
Rav, of Washington, D, O. 

Mr. Havicx presented letters from Mr. Freprwto Kinoxe, 
of Boston, and Mr. Epwaxv Kwwpre, of Wilmington, N. C., 
relating to the supposed discovery of ancient European 
intermente found near Wilmington, which might possibly be 
those of the lost colony” of Virginia history. 

‘The subject was referred to a special committee, and the 
chair appointed Mr. Havew and Mr. Hoar, as that com- 
mittee. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tu anniversary of our Society had becn looked forward 
‘to with unusual interest, and the more active members Ind 
hoped it would be an veeasion for unbroken congratulation. 
But the unexpected death of Judge Thomas—one of the 
Vice-Previdents—at a period of his life when his vigor, 
spirit and wisdom, gave to us their very beat fruits, changes 
‘an occasion of joy into one of sorrow. No one looked 
forward with moro interest than he, to the completion of 
the bountiful addition to the hall, made by the foresight and 
gonerosity of the President. No one was so well acquain- 
tod a8 he, with the plans and hopes of his grandfather, 
whom we recognize us our founder, nor with those slow but 
eure etepa by which the Society has passed, in more than 
Half a century, to the success which to-day celebrates. And 
no one would have brought to this oceasion more cheerful- 
ness or hope, or made wiser suggestions for our future 
netivity. 

Fudge Thowas was born in Boston, February 12, 1813. 
When ho was at the curly nge of six yenrs, hia father’s 
family removed to Worcester, and here most of his xctive 
manhood was spent. He transferred his law office from 
Worcester to Boston, about twenty years since, and after 
wards resided in that city or its neighborhood. is home 
was first in Jumaiva Plain, afterwards in Beacon street in 
‘Boston, and, for some years, he had a summer residence 
“by the senshore in Beverly, where he died, on the 27th of 
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At a meeting of the Council held immediately after, 
sore resolutions were passed which expressed our sense of 
the great loss to this Society. The bar of the Common- 
wealth, the learned Judges with whom he had been associa- 
ted, the pastor of the Firat Church in Boston, of which he 
was an officer, the Historical Society and other associations 
with which he was connected, have put on record their sense 
of bereavement and their estimate of his life and character. 
‘The Council may be permitted, now, before procecding to 
‘the regular business of this mecting, which must be con- 
‘ducted without his ever-ready assistance, to say something, 
not 0 much of tho varied achievements which have won 
for him respect so general, as of that moral power behind 
‘thom all, which guve to his life its porpetual youth, cheer- 
fulness, courage, energy and success. 

He entered Brown University at the early age of thir- 
‘toon. Even then his companions noted the purity of life 
‘and intensity of purpose of the handsome, eager and amia~ 
ble boy; and his resolution to do what was right, gave him 
-enay triumphs in the studies of the place. He won, at 
once, the regard of Dr. Wayland, who so distinguished 
that college. For that great man’s instructions and affec- 
tion our friend was always grateful, and Dr. Wayland, on 
his side, always retained for him a warm adiniration. The 
affectionate and conscientious ‘traits of character which 
appeared in the boy, distinguished as well the young man 
starting on the most difficult period of life. His integrity, 
his sure sense of justice, and his resolution in action, :all 
sprang from devout religions impressions, and, in those 
earlier days he contemplated seriously a course of study in 
preparation for the christian ministry. Although he pre- 
ferred to prepare for the bar, it may be traly said, that his 
service, whether rendered by Qonnsellor or Judge, has 
always been based on those sume religions conyictions and 
aspirations. “ Half a minister,” one of those nearest to 
him has beon nsod to call him. In truth his whole life has 
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been an unbroken ministry of faithful devotion to the will 
of God and to the good of men. 

In those desolate days of a young lawyer’s life, when there 
are no clients and it seems a jest to speak of business, his un- 
flinching industry in study attracted attention as something 
fairly surprising. We who knew him in after life, know 
how cager that industry was, whatever the cause which 
engaged him. His employment of time was not so avari- 
cious but that he was always ready for companionship and 
society. Ife was too unselfish to steal from his friends that 
he might delight or advance himself. But his determina- 
tion to employ time completely, becoming at last a habit, 
gave him his remarkable control of whatever business he 
had in hand, At bottom it was a moral and not merely an 
intellectual victory. 

The lawyers have been the first to note that the value of 
his judicial decisions rests on his passion—for it was such— 
of recurring to first principles. Without pretending to 
analyze the charm of his conversation, we may certainly 

zune passion appeared in his talk. You left 
ader notion of life, a deeper sense of duty, 
and a more profound faith, That the results at which he 
arrived were prudent, practical and judicious, the command- 
ing position which he earned as counsellor, in a community 
which certainly believes in success, avouches. But the 
wisdom of his counsels did not spring merely from observa- 
tion of facts, or what is culled the knowledge of mankind, 
but from his profound confidence in the eternal principles 
of life and duty. From these, as the fixed certainty, he 
took his “departure” when he began the solution of any 
problem. 








say, that the s 
him with a br 









“Te was the youngest man who ever lived, and with the 
largest heart.” This is the true statement regarding him, as 
it has been made by one of his distingnished coadjutors upon 
the bench, A thonsand anecdotes could be told of his tender- 


ness; it exhibited itself with all sorts of people. He held 
3 
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completely in check a quick temper, of the existence of 
which he was perfectly conscious, so that he could even juke 
about it, with a hand so firm that he-never gave unneces- 
sary pain, whether in debate, at the bar, in the vivid play of 
his ready wit, or in the daily discnssions of men’s character, 
which must come into the working lives of active men. 
When he used that quick temper, it was for the unveiling 
of hypocrisy or the rebuke of falschood. 

Our own transactions and other publications testify to the 
love of letters, history and science, which he maintained in 
the midst of political life, and of the dutics of a Judge and 
Counsellor, Using all his time, and using it well, he made 
time for reading and study outside of merely professional 
lines, and was fairly abreast of the age in many, even of its 
more intricate speculations. Ile gave fond personal atten- 
tion to the recent republication by the Society of his grand- 
father’s “ History of Printing in America.” Many papers 
from his pen, ure preserved in our collections. His con- 
tributions to the literature of the law have been fitly 
noticed by his coadjutors. 

The University of which he was a pupil, honored itself 
and him—now many years since—by choosing him Chan- 
cellor. In that office he presided at the mectings of the 
trustees. His gennine interest in education, and his grati- 
tude to his Alma Mater made him a valuable member of 
her government. 

Even since the words were written, in which the Council 
thus hoped to put on record our sense of this loss, another 
oftiver of the Sovicty—his near friend and eontemporary— 
has also died. Hon. Wenry Chapin, for many years Treas- 
urer, died in this city a week ago yesterday, in the 68th 
year of his age. ‘The important offices, political and 
judicial, which he has filled, and filled so well, testify to the. 
respect with which the community regard him; a respeet 
which has already been evineed by publi testimonials of 
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Jove and esteem. In these testimonials the Council and 
the Society join. 

For the last twent; 's of his life, he filled the very 
important trust of the Judge of Probate of this large 
County immediate predecessors, of whom Judge 
Thomas was one, had, like him, been officers in our 
Society. It is delightful to think of a man with the 
admirable traits of character of Judge Chapin, as repre- 
seuting in the concrete, the tenderness, justice and sympathy 
of the commonwealth, in her dealings with her citizens, 
All the wisdom of the trained lawyer is well nigh worthless 
there, unless he who administers these great trusts is 
patient, tender and true. It is said of our friend, who has 
now died, that the adjustment of half the estates in this 
county has 1 ince he was in office. It 
may therefore be said, that his administration has been such 
that half the people in the county will hear of his death as 
in some sort, that of a personal friend. For he carried to 
every duty, not simply personal integrity, but an unselfish 
h made him willing to be 
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and sympathetic disposition, wl 
his brother's keeper, where he could serve his brother’s 
"s welfare, lis standard in. 
3 whether this or that were right 
with him the first question. This directness, 
ve him the confi- 


cause or advance his broth 
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which nothing would warp or flatter, 





dence of all around hiv 

We had promised ourselves, that his decided literary 
taste would. 
give to the Society the 





he retired from more tnborions ocenpations, 
vantage of his studies in subjects 
which profoundly interested him. ‘The Society will remem- 
ber that he had proposed to prey 
report of the Council; but his illness: pre 
intended, on that occ 











re the last semi annual 
ented. Ile had 
sion, to treat the history of the 











development of the manufacturing interests of the Black- 
stone Valley ; a subject which is closely connected with that 
quiet revolution, by which New England, instead of being 
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the navigating section uf the country, became its mann- 
facturer. 

Losses from the number of our active officers as severe as 
these, prevent us from regarding this mecting as the joyous 
festival to which they and the other members of the 
Council had looked forward. But we can still congratulate 
the Society on the great step forward, which is to-day made 
so evident, in the completion and occupation of the new 
hall,—a step in which the friends of whom we have spoken 
heartily rejuiced. This memorial of our progress itself gives 
us the means for wider study and farther progress. As 
we meet, the Society has an opportunity to see how great is 
the enlargement and improvement of the building made by 
the generous and wise provisions of the President. The 
capacity of the Library is doubled, and every facility 
for study enlarged in the same proportion. In accordance 
with the vote of the Society last year, some of the members 
have persuaded the President-tu sit to Mr. Huntington, 
the distinguished President of the New York Academy of 
Fine Arts, for his portrait. The Society has an opportunity 
to sve his sneeess to-day. Su long as the picture shall hang 

above us it will remind us of the care and generosity united 
which have done so much to place the Society in the hon- 
orable position which it ovenpies. 

The last public address inade by our late Vice-President 
was at an occasion profoundly interesting to the Council 
and to the resident members of the Society. A proper site 
having been obtained in the Rural Cemetery in this city, the 
body of Isaiah Thomas, the first president of the Society, 
was removed from the burial place on Mechanic strect, now 
disused. The monument constructed by his direction was 
also transferred to mark this new tomb, The arrangements 
and charges of this transfer were assumed by the City of 
Worcester, by the Masonic Fraternities, and some of the 
members of the Society resident here. On this occasion 
Judge Thom: 5 present, and in the afternoon he made a 
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short address, passing in review sume of the more remark- 
able circumstances of the life of the Revolutionary patriot. 
President Salisbury, with the Council, attended these cere- 
monies in honor of onr founder, and made an address as the 
fit acknowledgment by the Society of its obligations to 
that remarkable man. We propose to print this address as 
another testimony of our gratitude to him. 

The report of the Librarian, and the report of the 
Treasurer, which form parts of this report, will inform the 
Society as to other points of our history since the semi- 
annual mecting. 

.We have to record the deaths of four other gentlemen, 
imembers of the Society, each distingnished in his work and 
life. At the period of that meeting we had already lost 
from our number Dr. Berendt, the distinguished student of 
the Maya language, though we were not yet apprised of 
this. 

Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt was born November 12, 
1817, in the City of Dantzie, Prns He was educated in 
the gymnasiums of Dantzic and Konigsberg, and entered 
ity of the latter place in 1838 as a student of 

He afterwards continued his studies at the 
of Heidelberg, Freisburg and Breslau, pa 
8 Doctor of Medicine in 1842. At a later 
sited the universities of Halle, Prague and 
ce while serving as 
volunteer assistant in hospitals and lunatic asylums. In 
1848 he was member of the Vor-Purlament held at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, In the same year he vu ied, and 
settled as a practicing physician in Graudenz, in West 
Prussi 

In 1851 Dr. Berendt emigrated to the United States. 
Te subsequently visited Mexico and Central America, and 
practiced medicine for seven years in Vera Cruz, making 
occasionally extensive excursions into the interior of the 
country. It was daring his stay at Tabasco that he relin- 
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Breslau, where he gained much experic 
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qnished the medical profession, after twenty years of con- 
stant practice, and dedicated himself entirely to pursuits in 
natural history, geography, archwology and ethnology; his 
specialty being the study of the tribes and languages belong- 
ing to the Maya family. From time to time Dr. Berendt 
returned to the United States, where he remained for a year 
or longer, examining, and sometimes copying, such docn- 
ments bearing on his particular studies as he found in the 
public and private libraries of this country. In 1866, he 
visited the almost unknown region of Lake Peten, in Guate- 
mala, the seat of the Itzaes, who were not bronght under 
Spanish rule before the year 1697. Dr.. Berendt las 
described his visit to Lake Peten in the Smithsonian report 
for 1867. On this occasion he adopted a small boy of the 
Lacandon tribe, Jos¢ Sabino Ue, who accompanied him 
afterwards on one of his visits to the United States. While 
living among the Lacandones, he induced them to settle in 
society, and give up their isolated dwellings in the woods 
for village life. Tlis exertions in this regard were highly 
appreciated by the government of Guatemala, the Spanish 
and native authorities having in vain endeavored to bring 
about this result. Dr, Berendt visited the United States 
for the last time during the centennial year, 1876. On this 
oceasion he delivered, in New York, before the American 
Geographical Society, his address “ On the Centres of Ci 
ization in Central America, and their Geographical Dis- 
tribution,” which has since been published in one of the 
bulletins of the Geographical Society, and also as a separate 
pamphlet. During his last sojourn in this country, Dr. 
Berendt made the acquaintance of the distingnished traveller 
and ethnologist, Prof. Bastian, of Berlin, who induced him 
to undertake, at the expense of the Prussian Government, 
certain archeological explorations in Guatemala. Dr. 
Berendt commenced his operations immediately after his 
return to Central America. But his career was soon to be 
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closed : he died on the 12th of April of this year, in Guate- 
mala City, at the age of sixty. 

The number of Dr. Berendt’s publications is compara- 
tively small, He contributed articles to Petermann’s Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen and other German periodicals. 
He also published articles on various subjects in the Spanish 
langnage, which he wrote with ease and elegance. Among 
them may be mentioned: Los Lseritos de D. Joaquin 
Garcia lceta (Mérida, 1870); Los Lrabajos Lin- 
gitisticos de Don Juan Pio Perez (Mexico, 1871); El 
Ramie: Tratado del Cultivo y Noticias de esta Dlanta 
(Mérida 1871); Curtilla en Lengua Maya—a spelling- 
book for Maya children (Mérida, 1871). In 1869, the 























American Ethnological Society published his “ Analytical 
Alphabet for the Mexican and Central American Lan- 
guages.” By far the most important results of Dr. 


Berendt’s long continued abu: 





are still unpublished. His 
large dictionary of the Maya language, forming a manu- 

ipt volume of 00 quarto pages, was ready for the 
press several years ago; and also, in connection with it, a 
romparative review of all the Maya and other dialects 
spoken between the Isthmuses of Tehnantepee and Hon- 
duras. Each of the vocabularies embraces more than 600 
words, It is to be hoped that the press soon will make 
these inestimable contributions accessible to the students of 
American languages." 

Dr, Joseph Henry, the head of the Smithsonian Institute 
from the period of its first organization, was born in 
Albany, N. ¥., December 17, 1797. His early education 
was at common schools and at the Albany Academy; and in 
1826 he became instructor in mathematics in that school, 
to observe that in his boyhood he 


























It is however interestir 





had spent two years in learning the watchmaker’s trade, and 
thus had received that training of the hand and eye which 


We are indebted to Prof. Rau, of the Smithsonian Institution, for this 
account of his friend Dr. Berendt, 
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complements so usefully the instruction received from books 
and inen learned in them. It was while professor in the 
academy that he began those observations and experiments 
in electricity which have distinguished his name. From 
that post he was promoted to the position of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Princeton, in 1832. In 1846 he was 
appointed principal exccntive officer of the Smithsonian 
Institute, and in that charge he has resided in Washington 
until his death. He is the anthor of thirty reports giving 
the annual history of that institution, and of a series of 
essays on meteorology in the Reports of the Patent Office. 

The great discovery which called the attention of the 
world to his observations was that by which he magnetized 
soft iron at a distance by a galvanic battery of intensity. 
He also invented the first machine moved by the influence 
of electro-magnetism. 

He died on the 13th of May, at Washington. 

Evert Augustus Duyckinck, the son of Evert Duyekinck, 
a leading publisher early in this century, was born in the 
city of New York, November 23, 1816. He was edu- 
cated at Columbia College, graduating in 1835. He 
studied Jaw in the office of John Anthon, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1837. Lis tastes and associations 
inclined him to a literary life. After an extended tour in 
Europe, he returned to New York, and in December, 1840, 
commenced, with Cornelius Matthews, a new monthly per 
odical, entitled “ Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opin- 
ion,” which was continued through three volumes, closing in 
May, 1842. To this work he contributed essays, articles on 
old English authors, and reviews. 

Mr. Duyckinek, in the early part of 1847, entered upon 
the editorship of “The Literary World,” a new weekly 
review of books, the fine arts, ete., which, with the excep- 
tion of an interval of about a year, during which the work 
was conducted by Charles Fenno Hoffman, was carried on 
to the close of 1853. At the close of this publication, Mr. 
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Duyekinck and his brother were united in a work to which 
their familiarity withthe authors of the day formed a use- 
fol preparation. “The Cyclopedia of Amorican Litera- 
ture was committed to their hands, and for about two 
years exclusively oceupied their attention. The first edition 
appeared in 1856, and ten years afterwards « “Supplement” 
was added by its senior editor. 

‘Mr. Duyckinck, in 1856, edited volume entitled “ Wit 
and Wisdom of the Reverend Syduey Smith." In 1862 he 
wrote the letter-press to the “ National Portrait Gallery of 
Eminent Americans,” issued by Messrs. Johnson, Fry & 

it 0o,, Now York, in two volumes, quarto. Hoe also edited a 
fi vontomporary “ History of the War for the Union,” in thres 
i quarto volumes; a “ History of the World,” in four vol- 
¥ ‘uines, mainly arranged from the “Encyclopedia Britannica;” 
and an extensive series of Biographies of ‘ Eminent Men 
{ and Women of Europe and America,” in two volumes, 
i quarto, all for the same publishers. 
Among other miscollancons literary prodtatonwr Mr. 
{ Dayekinck edited, with a memoir and notes, “ Poems 
Relating to the American Revolution, by Philip Froneau, 
Now York, 1865;" and the Amorican odition of “ Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century.” He was aleo the author of 
“Memorial of John Allan ;” und Memorials of Francis L, 
Hawks, D.D., Henry Thoodoro ‘Tuckerman, John David, 
Wolfe, and James William Beekman. 
‘Mr. Doyckinek’s cheering hospitality, and his acqnaint- 
‘ance with letters, made his house the resort of literary 
men. He had » choice library which will be preserved in 
the invaluable collection of our Vice-President, Mr. Lenox. 
John Wingate Thornton, Exq., a well-known member of 
the Suffolk bur, and widely known for his antiquarian and 
researches, died st the residence of his brother, at 
ine, on the 6th of June, after a long and severe 
















was descended from some of the 


months’ duration. He was born in Saco, 





‘most eminent families among the early settlors of Mgssn- 
ehusetts and Mine. The Rev. Titoimas Thornton, first 
tinister of Yarmouth, in the old Plymouth colony, was his 
Most romote paternal ancestor in this country. 

Mr. Thornton was educated at the Thornton Aendemy in 
his native town, now city, and pnrsued his professional 
studies at the Harvard law school, and subsequently in the 
law office of bis uncle, the late Gov. Fairticld, of Maine. 
‘He entored on the practice of his profession in Boston. 

An early bias for antiquarian and historieal inquiries Jed 
him to aequire a profound knowledge of our early New 
England history. For more than twenty-five years he has 
been known to the public by his writings on these enbjects. 
During this period he has contribnted valuable articles to 
the collections of the Maine Historical Society, the New 
England Historical Goneslogical Register, the Historical 
Magazine, and to various literary periodicals. 

His “Landing at Cupe Ann” and some other writings 
and addresses appeared in single volumes, 

Mr. Thornton was one of the founders of the New 
England Historic-Genenlogicul Society, and was the last sur 
vivor of the first incorporators of that association. He 
was vice-president of the American Statistical Association, 
and also one of the vice-presidents of the Prince Society, 
positions which he had filled for nrany years. 

At the time of his decease, Mr. Thornton was preparing 
for publication, at the request of the Maine Historical 
Society, a volume of its collections, to contain the “ Tre- 
lawney Papers,” with illustrative notes, These valuable 
manuscripts, more than one hundred and fifty in number, 
were discovered in England, throngh his agency, some 
years since. They relate to the early plantation on Rich- 
inond’s Island. But for his illnese they would have been 
published before now. . 

At every snecessive meeting of the Society, for | 
yoars past, interesting references have been 












tory of our South-western States, which remind us how 
large a part of the earliest records of our history are «till in 
the Spanish langoage, and preserved in Spanish archives. 
A series of intoresting discussions, not yet completed, as to 
the first discovery of the Golden Gate and the Bay of San 
Franciseo, need not be here resumed. Indeed, the energy 
and skill of our historical friends in California are such, that 
we may rely upon them that the large collections of Spanish 
documenta in their own State, in the City of Mexico, and 
in Spain, shall give up all that is of yaluc for their early 
history. 

The Council, however, wish to call the attention, capecially 
of our younger mombers, and of those who have facilities 
for travel, to the very large materials for our history which 
exist in manueeript in the territories of Arizona and New 
Moxico, in the States of Colorado and Texas, in the older 
libraries through the Republic of Mexico, and especially in 
the City of Mexico, in Spain, and in the archives of the 
Propaganda and other religions establishments at Rome. 
We are accustomed to spenk of this nation as of English 
origin. But we onght to recollect, by this time, that more 
than one half our territory has been recognized, on the map 
at lonst, as under the dominion of the crown of Spain, This 
part includes many regions which at this moment attract spe- 
celal interest, under those economic considerations which eom- 
mand the attention of ull the world, ax well ax that of the 
historians. Much of their early history, and that, too, au 
important part of it, is to be sought in documenta, yet 
unedited, in the Spanish language. Not to speak of Cali- 
fornia, because the early history of that State is in such 
good hands, we have in the history of Arizona, a series of 

estions of the first interest und importance, The finau- 
world has not yet rallied from the effects of that enor 
of silver from our own mines, which in 
added fifty per cent. to the amount of silver 
same year from all other sources, The 


















financial world will do wall to prepare itself for 
larger annual production of silver, when the ope 
railroads through Arizona shall give the same v 
explorations there, which the Union Pacific road has given 
to the Comstock und other mines. Perhaps 

attention has not been given to the fact that the extreme 
cheapness of silver at this moment is ins certain measure 
due to the euse with which it ean be sent to market, Even 
in Humboldt’s day, a considerable part of the charge for 
farnishing silver to the world from the Mexican mincs, was 
in the cost of the conducts with its escort of troops, which 
carried it to the sea. Long since Humboldt’s time such 
charges have been necessary. Bat, with the introduction of 
the Railway—running in many cases to the mine itself 
—and with that firm government which belongs to the 
same order of civilization as tho Railway, silver may be 
cheaply forwarded by the express companics, and ie even 
sent as third class mail matter by post. The redaction in ite 
coat, thus offocted, before it arrives at the rogious of ite — 
cireulation, is not inconsiderable, Arizona, even in the 
short period when it sont any tribute to the Spanieh erown, 
was recognized as a region of great mineral wealth. Mines, 
abandoned when the Indians re-assumed their sway, in the 
middle of the last century, are now awaiting new explora- 
tion. And, so soon as the products of such mines come 
into competition with those of Virginia City, the world will 
be obliged again to readjust its standards of the value of 
silver. 

Of this ample supply of silver, full notice has been given 
to the world. Humboldt, writing more than half a century 
ago, said :— 

“Tn general, the abundance of silver in the chain of the 
is so great, that when we reflect on the number of aa 
yet remain unworked, or which have been only partial 
we are tempted to believe that Europeans have 


ea inexhaustible fund of riches enclosed in 
orl 















carried Forward in Nevada, 
A more distinct mineralogical statement was given by 
Duport about forty years since. 


“The argillaceous, talcose, chloritie schists, the diorite—some- 
times the older of the calcareous schists—and more rarely the 
porphyries are taversed by veins of quartz which often contain 
mi 
sil 





lic sulfureta. When this happens, it is rare that sulfarets of 

are not found. ‘These formations are now rare, on the sur 

face, in the neighborbood of Mexico, but they are found oftener 

in (rachyte and porphyritio masses as we go towards the north. 

everywhere where they appear, there have been explora- 

more or less Important. But, afver we cross the principal 

chain towards the Gulf of California, they do not aj at 

isolated points along; all the western sido of tho ra it 

* corn] of these metallic rocks streaked with the same veins of 

quartz over an immense space. This is to say that the mines 

worked for three centuries are nothing in comparison with those 
which still romain unexplored.” 

This was written before the discovery of the Nevada 
nines. M. Duport adds: “The time will come, sooner or 
later, when the production of silver will have no other limit 
than that imposed by the depreciation, always increasing, of 
ite value.” 

The first exploration of Arizona and the neighboring 
region, of which we have record, is that made by that 
distinguished liar Puther Mareo de Niga, in 1539, Travel- 
ling with Dorantes, one of the survivors of Deyaca’s 
expedition, who traversed the continent before 1538, from 
~ the gulf to the Pacific, de Niga visited the territory now 
i as Sonora and Arizona. When he returned, he 
such marvellous stories of the seven cities of 
com back the memories of the 























the mountaina are inaccessible,” 
they met with es caraes 


were made up of excellent good houses, of t! 
lofts high, with good lodgings and fair chambers, 
ders instead of stairs. The seven cities were wil 
leagues of each other, and all together made the R 
of Cibola. From Cibola, ono of his parties went 
ward to the sea, whieh he supposes to have been 
hundred and fifty leagues west. Ooronado kept on, 
region which he accepted as Quivira. It was in the 
Tntitude, forty -north, with grass, plums, mulberries, nuts, 
melons and grapes, but without cotton. The people dressed 
in ox-hides and deer-skins. Coronado died after two years 
of such adventures, Iis reports displeased the Viceroy 
and were in every way so unsatisfactory that no attempt at 
colonization followed. The Indians of all the tribes showed 
no willingness to be conquered or absorbed. The fret 
remained, however, which scems to have been always: 
remombered in Mexico, that when Montezuma and 
princes of his court were asked where their silver 
from, they always answered that they received it bop" 
north and the north-west. 













* The San Miguel of modern maps, fa Durangos 
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In Torquemada’s History of the Indies, there occurs the 
following uccount of this expedition, for which he seems to 
have had some other material than Ooronado’s letters :— 


“hia occurred between the years of 1589-1541. ‘The eanse | 
of the iil success of Francisco Vasquez Coronado's expedition, 5 
as well as the failure of the fleet, and the reason he did not find 
what he sought, was his spending so mach time near the South- 
ern Sea and toward the west; for if be had turned to the north, 
and had reached the latitude of 86°, he would have found groat 
numbers of inhabitants, and would have seen what onr friars saw ; 
and if he had passed by the plains of Cibola, Tiguex and Quivira, | 
and the valley of Sonora, where he found many cows, which 
belonged to the inhabitants of those regions. 
Francisvo Vasquez enoamped with his army on the plains of 
Cibola, and they remained there more than a year. while 
he, with three hundred men, explored the surrounding country, 
but wherever he went he fo only a seanty population. He 
rt six monthe in this exploration; and at a distance of 
= three hundred Tener from where the army was encamped, he 
was told by the Indians who inhabited these deserts, that at a 
distance of ten days’ further march there lived Boone who were 
dressed Tike ours—and came thither by sea—and brought great 
ships thither; and that they shewed by signs that these people 
used cloth and dresses like our Spaniards, But he did not go to 
these people to nscertain these things, lest those whom he had 
left in camp should be troubled, and used what time he had in | 
returning to them. [p. 610.] 


. Even when Humboldt wrote, as late ag 1803, some 
diseredit seems to have attached to Coronado’s account of 
houses four stories high. These accounts however, now 
make it certain that he visited the valleys of the Gilx and 
Colorado, nor could a better account be given of the 
Pueblo Indians, as they now exist, than in the words of his 
old narrative. For us the most interesting question eon. 
nected with Coronado’s expedition, relates, not to him or 
his men, but to the horses which they rode. In the 
explanation of Dudley’s map of Drake's discoveries on the 
coast, made only thirty-cight years after Coronado’s jours 
ney, Dudley says, “they found many wild horses, with the 
* greater surprise, because the Spaniards had never scen 
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horses in America.” Now the current theory with regard 
to the American horses of the west, is that they descend 
from horses introduced by the Spaniards. It ia difficult, 
however, to believe, that from Coronado’s expedition, 
enough stallions and brood mares were permitted to escape, 
to breed in the wilderness, the “many wild horses” which 
Drake found five hundred miles away, on ens sea-board, only 
‘a generation after. + 

Coronado’s party consisted of one hundred and fifty 
horsemon, with twelve spare horses. He had also two 
hundred foot, and ewine, shoop and other provisions." Of 
the sheep and lambs he lost all but twenty-eight before he 
left the Gulf of California. Ten or twelve horses died in 
the same time. 

It is also observable that Coronado noticed that the 
Indians of Cibola and Quivira then used dogs for burden. Te 
These Indians certainly had no horses then, nor had they 
forty-two years after this time—three years after Drake left 
the coast. The writer of this report ventures the sugges- 
tion that, ut that early period, the horses of America were 
working their way southward from the north-west, on the 
west of the Sierras, and that they lad been introduced by 
some independent route from eastern Asia, 

Near the end of the century, forty years after Coronado} 
the lost cities of Cibola were brought to light again. In 
1581, Espejo, a Spanish gentleman of fortune, organized a 
large expedition, with which he explored the whole valley 
of the Rio Grande, which now parts us from Mexico. He 
went very nearly or quite to the site of the present city of 
Santa Fé The site of the city of Acoma which he visited, 
on a rock three hundred and fifty feet high, is perfectly iden- 
tified now. It was then said to be a city of six thousand 
people. In the United States census of 1860 it still 


“See Herrera, Decade TY., Book 1V-, chap. 6. Herrera, who must have meen 
‘the original documents, seems to glve some details not in Coronado’s letiers. 
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they would take connscl from Jesnit science. “He died in 
ATL, having himself baptized—it is said—* more than forty 
thousand infidels.” It would sceim that there aro still 
standing charch edifices, aeme parts of which must have 
been bnilt under bie direction, Hia successor was Angas 
tine de Cumpos. But the lethargy which had settled upon 
Spain showed itself first of all in the extremities, The 
aceustomed supplies were not forwarded to the outlying 
settlements. The Indians of Arizona themselves, left to 
administer the mingled fanctions of priest and civil officer, 
fall back gradually into the habits of savage life. At Inst, 
in the intrigues of Europe, Choisenl and Aranda sueceeded 
in convincing Charles the Third of Spain, that the Jesnit 
Brotherhood had circulated slanders about his birth He 
signed a decree on the 25th of June, 1767, by which the 
Jesuits were expelled from Mexico, Their slight supervis- 
jon over Pimeria ceased, and from that moment, till the 
explorations made in our own generation, Arizona was an 
unknown land to the civilized world. Its independence of 
Europe antedates by nine years, that of the rest of the 
Unitod States. 

The printed authorities from which this very brief outline 
ia taken, are very few and are well known to the Society. 
Hakluyt copiod from Ramusio and Gomara all they knew 
about Coronado’s expedition. He also found, in a strange 
place, in Mendoza’s history of China, the full and curious 
narrative of Espojo's discovery of Now Mexico, One is 
tempted to think, indeed, that the Spanish government did 
not mean to have this narrative slip out, and that it was 
copied and printed by some oversight. From some editions 
it is omitted. The Spanish government has just now pub- 
lished 2 magnificent quarto under the title “ Cartas de 
Indias Publicadas por Primera Vez.” Among these ia a 
fac-simile of an old map of the American coast, the date of 
which is not given, bat which belongs at the end of tho 
sixteenth centary. It resembles very closely the vellum 
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map of the date of 1580, number 137 in the Munich 
collection, described by the present writer at our meeting 
here five years ago. And the suggestion may be made that 
these maps contain all that was known by Menendez and 
Marquez in 1573—the loss of whose materials is deplored 
by Mr, Kohl.* On this map just now published, the name 
“ New Mexico” appears, and it is probably its first appear- 
ance on any map. A city is represented surrounded by a 
lake, with the legend “conivas Incna,” and the memoran- 
dom “‘qnore star a 34 gradoa.” ‘This was the latitude at 
which Espejo placed, nearly correctly, the city of Acoma. 
It can hardly be doubted that in tho archives of the 
Propaganda and in those of the Francisean brethren, who 
on the castern side of the Sierra snecocded the Jesuits, may 
be found important materials for the history of New 
Mexivo. In the archive rooms of San Antonio and Austin, 
the writer hag himself scen aud used the Spanish docu- 
ments, preserved with great falness of detail, which illns- 
trate the period, comparatively recent, of the settlement of 
Texas. The successful rebellion of 1680 in New Mexico, 
destroyed all papers there prior to that date, but researches 
fn Santa Fé and in other old settloments, for documents 
later than that time, will undoubtedly reward the explorer. 
Gentlemen who have a few weeks of leisure, may well 
remember that in a fortnight a traveller may now go from 
Worcester und see the fires of the Aztecs still burning. 
With the completion of the railway to Santa Fé next 
Spring, such an excursion will be even more simple. 
Judge Oozzenst cites from papers in the Custom-honse at 

* Maine Historical Sooioty, 2nd series, Vol. I., page 47% 
+Since this report was reod. Judge Cozzeus hus died. in the very prime of 
Ife, His book of travels in the silver-productug States, under the title “The 
Marvellous Country." contains much curious information. Hs interest in the 
hislory of thos States would have Jed to other publications of even more 
valar. ‘The writer of this report hax not been able. however, to trace am 
logy by which Judge Cozens interpreted “ Arizona” x# meaning 


symol 
“silversbearing.” in the Spanish language. He sasw that nume was conferred 
by the King of Spain. 











Gnaymas, in Sonora, a document of the year 1683, where 
the King’s attorney tries to recovor “as a curiosity,” & mass 
of virgin silver weighing 2500 ponnds—on the ground that 
“enriosities” belonged to the King. This nugget, it is eaid, 
fs the largest mass of virgin silver ever found. The exist 
ence of such docaments in Sonora is enongh to stimulate 
farther enquiry. The archives of that province may give 
papers as far back ax the middle of that century. 

Our principal accounts of Kino's travels and his suc- 
cessor’s, are from Venegas’s history of California, and Alle- 
gre’s history of the Jesuits. Thoy are sympathetic, and in 
some details full. Bat they have that obscurity which 
results from utter indifference to the scenes of labor, and it 
is clear enough that these writers had manuscripts vastly 
more full than they used. Whoever finds Kino’s letters 
and maps—which are, almost.cortainly, extant—has in hia 
hand the early history of Arizona. Jndge Cozzens informs 
us that in the monastery of Dolores in Zacatecas, are 
manuscripts recording Kino’s early travels. A jonrney to 
that monastery would be an agreeable excursion for a few 
weoks of next wintor. It would give valuable fraits for 
American history. 

But it is in the archives of the city of Mexico itself—a 
city always so hospitable to men of letters and of science— 
that the most interesting details of the early history of 
Arizona and New Mexico may be found. Onr learned 
friends of the Statistical and Geographical Society of that 
city will have it in their power, from time to time, to give 
to na new light on the explorations of Cortes, of Coronado, 
of Espejo, of Father Kino, and Father Campos. It is 
especially to be hoped that the eight Geographical MSS. 
which Humboldt consulted, and to which ho refers in his 
preface, may be printed. The journals of Father Pedro 
Font, who crossed the Gila in 1775, and of Fathers 
Antonio Velez and Escalante in 1777, were consulted by 
Humboldt, and would have great value for as. The last of 








these Fathers attempted to find a route from Santa Fé to 
Monterey anticipating by a century the surveys of the 
Hayden expedition. 

Such are indications only, of the resources waiting for our 
historians in the ccclesiastical and political archives of the 
hospitable city of Mexico. The success which has followed 
the visits of our associate, Mr. Stephen Sulisbury, Jr., to 
Yucatan, and the new impulse which he has givon to the 
ttudy of the Mexican antiquities, and to those of Central 
America, by his own efforts and his correspondence there, 
illustrate the valoe, in auch affairs, of that personal prow 
ence which, indeed, roles the world. We can but express 
the hope that he, or some other traveller of like spirit, 
may throw equal light on our ignorance as to the first 
history of our territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The writer of these lines may confess to # certain 
disappointment, that the truly princely volume just now 
published by the Spanish government, of papers hitherto 
unedited, from their earliest correspondence respecting the 
Tndies, has yielded so little for the history of California, of 
New Mexico and of Arizona, That collection contains 
interesting letters from Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci, 
whick ovr brethren of the Historical Society have trans 
lated and will publish.* It is, in other regards, very curious 
and valuable. For our immediate purpose however, for the 
history of states and territories now making part of this 
nation, these papers are in general too early. A single 
letter of Mendoga’s alludes to Coronado, only to say that 
he has had only three letters from him. These were 
probably the letters we had already. The reference to 
New Moxico on’ the map, has been alluded to. This map, 
howover, is of « date later than most of the volume. 

A visit to Spain, such as yielded to Mr. Irving fruits so 
valuable to the world, would doubtless bring to light much 








* Before this report tins passed the pross, those letters have been published, 
‘With valuable notes, by our associate, Mr. Dexter. 
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which wonld sot us right as to California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas, The cordinlity with which the Spanish 


government assisted the state of Louisiana in the collection 


of its early records, is an illnstration of its courtesy 
towards real students, such ax it dealt with there. 

And, to conelade this hasty list of Desideranda—the 
early explorations of all these regions having been in the 
hands of the distinguished Fathers who have been named— 
their unedited maps and correspondence are yet to be 
sought for in the various colleges and libraries of Rome. 


No more interesting field of research now offers itself to” 


our younger members, 

It was the deliberate opinion of Judge Sewall, to whom, 
for evil and for good, the Historian of New England owes 
80 much, that the “New Jerusalem” would be established 
somewhere in the northern part of New-Spain. His 
authorities are found, mostly in the Book of Daniel and in 
the apocalypse." He maintained this thesis carefully in his 
largest treatise, published, had he known it, while Father 
Campos was at work on his missions in Arizona. Judge 
Sewall pleases himself, with the nearest approach to hamor 
to be found in our literature for a century, with fancying 
that if the inhabitants of the New Jerusalem should carry 
away a spar by aceldent, in some voyage from the Mexican 
bay to visit Enrope, they would be tempted to put into 
Boston bay to repair damages. At the other ond of Amerl- 
can history, Baron Von Humboldt places the first and 
second seats of the Aztecs in these same regions, and thinks 
he finda in the terraced Phalansteries of the Zuni and 
other Pueblo Indians, the remnants of their architecture. 
Between the possible future of the New Jerusalem and the 
possible past of Aztec civilization, we stand. It is ours to 
encourage these industrions fellow-citizens of ours, who still 
muintuin some of the usages of the Aztecs, to the noblest 


* Proposals touching the accomplishment of the prophesies. Boston, 1713. 





life; and while we do so, to arrange and preserve their 
history. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made in these reports 
that as one of our contributions to the future from the 
history of to-day, it would be interesting if, every year, the 
Society left for posterity a permanent record of the esti- 
mate which that year passed upon itself. If we struck a 
medal every year in honor of the event which, at the 
moment scemed most important, a gcries of such medals 
would give to the future historian, that which is hardest to 
learn—the estimate which every time formed of ita own 
exploits. In this year 1878, this country is enjoying the 
blessing of such a harvest as noithor this country nor any 
other nation ever knew before. More land is ander eultiva- 
tion in the United States than ever, and, on the whole, the 
productions of that land are larger than ever. It is be- 
lieved, also, that history records no such exportation of food 
from one nation to others, as will be made this year from 
this nation to Europe, to the West Indies and to Sonth 
America. If some far-sighted benefactor had given us the 
means, greatly to be desired, with which this Society might 
this year strike its annual gold medal, that medal would 
have to commemorate the Grear Hanvesr Year oF 
Hisroxy. 


Respectfully submitted: 


For the Council. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 





Wues Profeasor Agassiz, pronounced the New World to be 
the Old one, declaring the geological antiquity of the Ameri- 
ean Continent to be greater than that of the continents of 
the Enstorn hemisphere, he gave « dircetion to scientific 
inquiry that is leading to unexpected and remarkable results. 
Tt ia uot merely that forail remains of aninvl organizations are 
found horo in earlier trata than in other parts of the world, 
showing geological conditions sooner adapted to the support 
of life, but this phenomenon is supplemented by another 
and seemingly an inconsistent one, This is, that gigantic 
extinct animals, whose epochs of existence are usually 
placed before the existence of man, are here seen to have 
been contemporaries of human beings, and that not many 
centuries ago. The remains of the mastodon, surrounded 
by evidence that the death was due to haman hands aod 
weapons, and in some instances containing in the cavity of 
the stomach undigested vegetable substances which can be 
identified, imply their presence on our soil at dates com- 
paratively modern. To which must be added the circum: 
‘stance that there are fishes in some of the great American 
lakes, und not anywhere besides, which retain the type of 
the earliest species of that very ancient class of created 
forms. So that the earliest and the latest, the lowest and 
the highest creations of organized structure, are bronght 
together on this continent,—the most prehistoric of all pre- 

lorie conditions of life, aud the era of more advanced 

to which we ourselves belong. 

that such a state of things ahonld afford 
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When the lake dwellings of Switzerland came to 
and implements of stone were picked out of the jc 
valley of the Somme, in Frauce, regarded as belonging to 
geological periods anterior to the glacial phenomena which 
changed the face of nature throughout the northern hemia- 
phore, the autiquariva of Enrope, with whom archwology had 
signified the remains of Eyyptian and Asiatic, or Greek 
or Roman civilization, the relies of medieval art, the vestiges: 
of Drnidicsl and other local inatitutions of uncertain date, 
began to find in bnrial-mounds, in cave-habitations, in lakes: 
and morasees, and in alluvial accumulations of soil, revela- 
tions of prehistoric ages far beyond previous cognizance. 
Since then, but for the discoveries of Schliemann and 
Cosnola, Greece and Rome bade fair to lose their antiqua- 
rian prestige as compared with exemplitications of 
human life, habits, and physical structure, from 
of Southern Europe. Medieval art, too, 
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ita interest while tracing the steps of progress from the 
shapelees implements of the rader etone period to the 
highly wronght aud beautifully finished flint chisels and 
arcow-heads, companions and rivals of the delicate utensils 
and weapons of bronze that mark an unknown period of 
semi-cnltare about the shores of the Baltic sea, as eeulptare 
and architecture mark the development of industrial taste: 
and skill abont the shores of the Mediterranean, 

The information to be derived from such sonrees has, 
however, apparently reached a point of limitation in those 
long inhabited and well explored countries ; and perhaps 
not much farther prehistoric light can be expected from 
them until Asia, that most ancient seat of the infancy of 
mankind, shall be opened to scientific inspection. 

Tt seems to be established that, at an epoch of great but 
uncertain remoteness, races of men, not unlike the American 
Indians in manners and arts, possessed the soil now held by 
the leading nations of the world; and that the oldest remains 
indicate a people whose physical traits and eranial forma- 
tion, as well as the fashion of their utensils, imply affinity to: 
the Esquimaux of the Western continent. 

‘Thus archeology comes hither for fields of exploration 
not yet fairly tested but full of rich and exciting poasibili- 
ties of unforeseen disclosures. And thus we are brought 
face to face with the fact that in no part of the world is an 
Antiquarian Socicty a more important institation than in 
our own country. For, besides the beginnings of history to 
& groat and growing nation, that are, or should be, intrusted 
to its care, there is an indefinite past, obscure, and seemingly 
unfrvitful of events, but containing, perhaps, the means of 
obtaining a clearer and fullor oxposition of the primordiate 
operations of nature, and the primitive habits and character 
of the human race than any, or all other lands ean anpply. 
Our Professors of natural science are liberally provided 
jins of the period when the productive forces of 
growth appear to have been laboring to dispose 














traffic, like the Bultie at some ‘milder matic 
perhaps the ancestors of the Vikings first p1 





nursery of civilized nations. 

For around the shores of the Gulf of Mexico have arisen — 
and flourished communities that have attained to the highest 
advancement of their particular race; a people 
whom the nniversal attributes of human nature have, 
the influences of surrounding circumstances, and by means: 
of communal organization, developed original inatitntiona, 
arts, and degrees of science; who have left behind their 
Lpecrrd atyles of architecture, monuments, ii 





nomena, and the impulses of barbaric natures, were archaic 
and gross, while aspiring to something more spiritual and — 
refined than mere fetichism. <a 
As the fossil Horse, according to Nature's original con-— 
ception of that most ancient and now most highly d 
quadruped, has been brought to the surface of our 
the Gar-pike, retaining the oldest idea of the 
structure of flehes, still swime in our lakes; as the 
king of beasts, the product of some period of 
velopment in the animal and vegetable 
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survived to perish at the hand of man; and thus these stages: 
of creation, or of evolution, are brought from an incalculable 
antiquity within the reach of direct observation,—it may be 
that the first imperfeet straggles of humanity to exercise ite 
higher Faculties are also represented before us. The Ameri- 
ean race may prove to bo the oldest type of man, a8 some 
writers already asgert, and to have retained, more than 
other races, the characteristica of mind and body belonging 
to his earliest creation. 

Tt appears that there is in our country work of great 
interest, and of the highest order, for archeology to 
accomplish, Tho character and value of the lesions to be 
learned from vestiges of Mexican and Peravian history are 
Yet to be determined. Are the highly colored deseriptions of 
the Spanish conqnerors, with their accounts of monarchies, 
tributary vassals, temples, palaces, and royal state, to be 
received as true narratives of actual fact? Or were the 
Mexieans no more than Pueblo Indians of a higher grade, 
similar to the Pueblo Tndinns of New Mexico in modes of 
life and social habits, though superior in numbers, and more 
advanced in civil aud military arts, as is claimed by writers 
of the present 1 Had they made remarkable astro, 
nomical discoveries, implying long and aceurate observation 
of the hexvenly bodies and cultivated powers of calculation 
and mathemstical combination? or was their knowledge of 
the subject the survival of ideas transmitted from a foreign 
sonrce? Hu they historical records, systematically pre= 
served by hieroglyphic or phonetic signs, amonoting virtually 
toa method of writing? or only a kind of pictorial mne- 
monies, more perfect, but jin nature to the memorial 
attempts of the savage tribes? Persons of admitted intel- 

Tigence have believed that the Moxican records reach 
beyond the Christian ora ; and some profess to find evidence 
porary connection with geological changes of 
account has been tranemitted. To be 
of the Egyptian priest, who, looking 


























questions that these associations have promoted b . 
Tnbors und discussions, and sustained by thelr -enoonreges 

ments, although the immediate agents of the new 

ments may have been private explorers. It is similar — 
position that our own Society has held, and perhaps most 

continue to hold in the future. Its proper office is to keep 
the fire ever burning upon its altar, from which » torch 
muy be kindled for every particular enterprise, and by 
which light may be shed over every field of investigution— 
to cherish the spirit of research by precept and example, 
and to bestow upon every honest effort the most candid and 
liberal consideration, It will be fortunate when 
among its own numbers, as now, an associate prop 
personal observation, and study, and disposition, to 
and direction to some special subject of 
fortunate when, a now, that subject is 
important that coald be selected. 
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gencrons exertions of Mr. Salisbury, Junr., to promote ex- 
ploration in Oentral Aimerica, cannot fuil to be appreciated. 
These general remarks upon the claims of service to 
which our Society is liable to be enbjectod, are not out of 
place at this time when attention is directed to the recent 
enlargement of the acconimodationa for its collections, and 
increased means and appliances for their preacrvativn and 
wae, It is w point in its progress that not only invites 
observation of its growth, but one from which view may 
protitably be taken of ite duties and responsibilities, It is 
in many respocts a period deserving attention und reflection 
on the part of its members, and, but for unfavoruble cir. 
cumstanves, inight have been made the occasion of advan- 
tageons council upon futuro needs and operations. The 
Society has just had the satisfuction of paying a tribute of 
respect to the remains of its founder and first President, by 
transforring them to a permanent resting place in our Rural 
Cemetery—little anticipating that the death of his distin. 
guished grandson, our Vice-President, 30 soon would follow, 
leaving this association withont a representative of the name 
or fumily among itt members. Tt may be said that the dynasty 
of its fonnder hus passed away, vo aon of his sneceeding, 
and that the era of benefactors takes its plice. ‘This meet- 
‘ing serves to commemorate the latest of the many gifts of 
the chief of these benefactors, the present President. Tt is 
a grateful coincidence that advantage has been taken of this 
opportnnity, in conformity with the vote of the Society, to 
place upon the walls of the library a beautifal portrait of 
their muniticent presiding officer, as a token of affection and 
respect. We may venture to recognize the promise, and 
indulge the hope, that when this official principal no 
Tonger holds that position, a worthy lineage and appro- 
‘ jon will inherit and sustain the relations which 
aud benefactions have established. 
ms of the last six months consist of one 
and forty-six books, two thousand 
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to him for his liberal supply of illustrations for the last 
publication of proceedings. 

It will be necessary to refer to the list itself for other 
particulars of recent accessions. There is only time now to 
state the receipt of a communication which at a proper 
moment will be laid Lefore the meeting. 


8. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 
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‘Dr. Orro Krtane. — His “ Vober die Bedeutung einiger Thictvamen i 
Griechischon and Tatetntschen.” 

Hon. Ronnie C. Warrior, Boston, — Correspondence of some of the 
Founplors of the Royal Soctety of Kngland with Govervor Winthrop 
of Connecticut, 1601-1672, with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Wiathrop. 

Col. Joux D. Wasnpunx, Worcester, —Ils Remarks in the Maseacha- 
sctis House of Representatives, May 16, 1678, complimentary to. Hon. 
¥rancls W. Bind; and twenty-eight Massachusetts State Documents. 

Hexny Stevens, Esq., London, G. R.— His article on the Postal Union 
and International Copyright. 

‘Witte 5. Banton, Eaq., Worcester. — His Genealogical Sketch of 
Dr. Artemas Bullard and his descendants, 

Gen, J. Warts oe Pryeren, New York. —Twenty-seven of bis pab- 
Heatione; and nine miscellancous pamphlets. 

Hon, Cuanirs L. Fast, Secretary, Boston. — His Reports on the Agri- 
culture of Massachusetts, 1876-77 and 1877-78; and two pamphlets. 
Rey, Gronoe Auunx, Woreester.—Two Church Manuals; and two 

sermons. 

Mr. E. F. Warns, Newton, — fis Lectures upon the Great Straggle 
Ju England for Honest Government. 

Hon, Faxperic pk Prvsren, New York. —Seven of bis publica- 
‘tong, y 

Hexky W, Purwast, Esq., Boston,—His Memorial of Rev. George 
Patoam, D.D, 

Prof. Ciances Rav, Washinton, D. C,— His “ Stock In Trade of an 
Aboriginal Lupidary;” and his * Observations on a Gold Ornament 
from a Mound in Florida." 

Hon. Crank Jruisox, Worcester. — His Poem road at Nichols Academy, 
‘Tune 21, 1878; and one photograph. 

Hon. Joux A. Dix, New York. —Hls Reply to Charges against the 
Corporation of Trinity Chureh, New York, 

Mr. Anssir 8. Garscurr, Washington, D. C.—His Article oa the 
‘Timueun Language. 

Rey. E. Frank Mowe, Nowtonviile. — Els Centennial Oration at Graf- 
ton, July 4, 1876, 

Rey. Wiittam Stxvexs Penny, D.D., Davenport, Lowa. —Four of his 

own publications, 

Hexky Lex, Exq., Boston.— His final report as Treasurer of the Hare 

Yard Memorial Fond. 

D 'P. Corny, Esq., Malden. —Ilis Genenlogy of the Waite 

‘of Malden. 
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Trof, Eowanp Nontm, Clinton, N. Y.— His remarks at the Seml- 
Centennial Celebration of Whitestown Seminary. 

Wictian R. Corer, Esq., Woburn. His History of the Cutter 
Family of Now Kngland, 

ALEXANDER STARBUCK, Esq. Walthan,— His History of the American 
‘Whale Fishory, from its earliest fnception to the year 1876, 

Wiitian A. Mowny, Bsq., Providence, R. I, —His History of the 
Mowry Family of Rhode Istand; and bis account of Richard Mowry, 
his ancestors and descendants. 

Atwerr A, Lovata, Bag. Worcester.— His Memorial of George 
Jaques, comprising Selections from his Journals aud a Biographical 
Sketoh. 


Hon. Srxrim Satisnury, Worcester. —Lovell’s Memoriat of George 
Jaques; two books; twenty-seven pamphlets; tive files of news- 
Papers; two manuscripts; and various circalars and cards. 

Hon, Grorae PF. Hoan, Woreostor.—Thirteen books; five hundred 
And vinety-bine pamphlets; and one photograph. 

Rev. Sanvet, C. Damox, D.D., Honololu, TH. 1.—Fornandor’s account 
of the Polynesian Race, Its Origin and Migrations; and two numbers 
of "The Friend.” 

Prof, Cuanues 0. Tuomrsox, Worcester.—Fifieen books; five hune 
dred and ninety-elght pamphlets; twelve files of newspapers; one 
manuscript; and parcels of handbiils, circulars and cards. 

Hoo. ¥, Etony Atonicn, Worcester. —'Twelve Choreh Manuals, part 
of a collection made by him. ‘ 

Hon. Bxxsaatry F. ‘Thomas, Boston. — Six yolumos of local histories, 

Naritaxra. Parse, Keq., Worcester. — Three books; one hundred and 
niuety-one pamphlets; thirteen photographs; three engravings; two 
inanuscripts; ove tap; the Christian Union, and Sunday Herald tn 
continuation; and various newspapers, broadsides, elreulars and 
canda. 

Rev, Kowry M. Sroxk, Providencs, R, 1.—One book; and sixteen 
pamphiets, 

Revyus Woopwann, M.D., Worcester. — Eight books; and one hundred 
and sixty-three pamphlets. 

Prof. Eowaup Hrrencock, Amberst. —One Amherst College pamphlet, 

Lymax ©. Duarnn, sq., Madison, Wis. —One pamphlet. 

Hon. Guarces Hopson, Lexington, ~ Six copies of the proposed Cer 
“tiffleate of the Lexington Monumont Association. 

“Hon. Eowarp T. Davis, Worcest A mosale portrait of Columba; 
. i And one hundred and sixteen pamphlets, 

Woreestor. — Four Spanish-American booke for the 
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Mon. Wittam H. Werrs, Chieago, 1ll.—The Chicago Fire; and the 
‘Chicago Bound of Education Report of 1877. 
Mr. 8. L. Genoucn, Golfstown, N. H.— Haxen’s Pastors of New Hamp- 


Mr. Joser# S. Wesny, Worcester. — One book; and one handred and 
sixty-seven pamphlets, 

Mr. C. R. B, Chavtix, Worcester. — A Photograph of the Foster Strect 
Passenger House, Worcester. 

Messrs. Stuas Faron & Co. Detroit, Mich, —Tlostrated Guide and 
cen Detrolt; Guide Map of Detroit; and Official State Map of 

oo 

Mrs. i. W. Buowx, Worcester. — Frances Wright's Course of Popular 
Lectures, 

Tuxny ‘IT, Dnowsx, Esq., New York.—Seven historical and blo- 
gmphical pamphlets. 

Mr. Bexsasus J. Dopax, Worcester. —‘Two pamphlets; and one wood- 
‘cute 

Mrs. Hexry P. Srencis, Bostou— Fifty-one pamphicts; and various 
‘circulars and cards. 

Emony Baxwerer, Eaq., Worcester. — An account book of early date. 

Messrs. None. Sxow & Co., Printers, Worcester. —'Two books, pub- 
lished by them. 

Hesny J. How:ixp, Eeq., Worcostor.— Five pamphlets; two broad- 
aides; aad various bandbills. 

Mrs. Cuartes B. Dawon, Worcester. — Thirty-two volumes of Maga- 
zines; and twenty-thrve miscollancous books, 

Joona H. Watcen, Eoq., Worcester. — Ove pamphlet, 

Cann B. Mercacy, Eaq., Worcester —Soventy-six pamphleta; the 
‘Chriation Union io continuation; and numbers of the Nation, Tado- 
pendent, and Literary World, 

Hon. Gronow, W. Tictanvsox, Worcester. —The Worcester House 
Roxgister for 1886-86, 

Mr, J, Buarnnp Haut, Worcester. —The Americau Sportsman's 
Journal, in contianation, 

Mr, Tuomas EB. Basrnacrr, Worcester.—Two volumes of the British 
Critte. 

‘Col. Houario C. Kiso, Secretary, New York. — Numbers 4, 7 and 8 of 

the Annual Reports of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

G 8. Hasturox, Worcester. — The Worcester Society Diree- 
1877 nod 1878. 


‘THe Rovat Gkoorapaicat. Socrery, London, G. 8.—Thelr 
Vol. XLVEIL-5 and Provoedings, Vol. XXUL., Nos. 1, 2 and 2. 
Tax Socuery oF Axtiquantes OF LONDON. 
Second Series, Vol. VIL, Nos. 5 und 4, 





Miicaoaiia rasca via Oimd os caine “Thete Pros 
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‘Part 4; and Bulletins, Vol. X., Nos. 1-6. 
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‘Tae Davexront Acapumy or Natonat Somxers. —Thelt Procoed- 
ings, Vol. TL, Part 1. 
‘Tie AmuRCAX Acapery OF Ants axp Scuexous.—Thelr hive 
ings, Vol. XIU. 
‘Tae Coxsecricur Acapemy ow AnTs aND Seusexs.— Tle Trae 
‘actions, Vol. EL, Part 2. 
‘Tie CaLWORNIA AcapyaY oF Screxces.—Thelr Proceedings, Vol. | 
‘VI. and Vol. VIL, Part t. 
‘THR AcApeary OF NaTURAT Scexces ov Pattaperpnta, —Thelr Pro- | 
‘coudings, January-April, 1878. 
‘ie AsteRicaN PRuLOsopHCAr, Socrery, —Thelr Catalogne, Part 3; 
‘and Proceedings, No, 101, 
‘Ting Axenicax Newiayatic axp AncimoLocioaL Socrery, — Feuar- 
= dent's Paper on Some Coins of the Castellant Collection, 
‘Due Sarrnsoxtax Lysnirurios. —‘The Circular in reference to Ameri- 
eau Archmoloxy. 
‘Tur Puanopy Moskos or Aventoan AnciioLogy axp Evunonooy. 
—The Elereoth Aauual Report. 
Tax Travetmns' Lverance Conraxy.— Their Record, as Issued. 
‘The Naviowat, Couxct. or Conorecarionat Cnurcies. —The Min- 
ules for 1877. 


The Massscnuserrs Meotcat, Sociery.— Their Communications, 
‘Vol. XI, No. 4. 


Tux Massscnvenrrs Townourtunan Socusry.— Their Transactions 
for 1875, Part 1. 


Tie Amenican Barrier Musioxany Usiox.—Thelr Magazine, os 
tasued. 


Tux Prasopy Ixetrrere ov Bacrorom.—The Eleventh Anoual 
Report, 





‘Tux Youc Men's Assocunion oF Burvato.—Thelr Forty-second 
Annual Report. 


‘Tne Maskacnuserts Graxp LonGr oy Free axp ACcRrrED Masons. 
— Their Proceedings of June, 1878. 

THR PENSYPACKKR REUNION CoMMITTRR,—An account of thelr 
Reanlon, October 4, 1877. 


‘Tax Linmany Associstiox oy Sraiwovirip, Mass,—The Annoal 
Report of 1978. 
: ‘ToLRno Poniic Linnaky, —The Fourth Annual Report. 


TAMRARY OF PXorANAPOrIs, — A List of Books added from 
to January, 1878, 
RY ABWOCIATION ov New York. —The Fifty- 











‘Tax Uxrram Sturme Wan Dersuritorr.— Wheeler's U8. Goograplt 

‘eal Surveys, Vol. I1.; and #ix war mapa. 

ae eet ov Ruope IaLaxp. — Rhode Tstend \Coloutal Rees 
See re —Masenchusotte Acts and Rosolved, — 





Tae Massacruewrrs State Bosky oy Hyeanrn, — Their Ninth Annual 
Report. 
\ ‘Tue Eprton or rae Towa Cutnenoran. — His paper, ax losued. 
Tan Errors ov Tie Amenicax Jounxat or Nusmestetios.—Thetr 
Jouraal, ax issued, 
Tur Eprron ov tHe New York Municat Eenvorie, — His journal, aa 
Issued, 


‘Tur Prornmrou or “Tut Exonayens’ Proor Simmer" — Bis 
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Tur Prornierors oF THE Fircuburc SeNTINEL.— Their paper, as 
issued. 

Tue Pxornigror ov THe Aven Puntic Spm. — Hts paper, as Issued. 

Tue Paornierons oy THe Woxcester Datty axp Weexty Sry.— 
Their papers, as issued. 

‘Tu Proprietors oF THe Worcester DatLy aNp WEEKLY GazeTTE. 
—Thelr papers, as Issued. 

Tne Prorrierons oF Tue AMATEUR GazeTre,—Thelr paper, as 
tssued. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Tax Treasurer, in presenting his semi-annnal Report, tukes 
occasion to state that it shows the income from the invest- 
ments to have been largely diminished the past six months, 
owing to very general reduction in dividends in the Railroad 
and Bank stucks owned by the Society. 

-In common with other institutions having invested funds, 
we have also suffered by the shrinkage in their values ; it is 
probable, however, that the market value of many of the 
securities, is enough in excess of the par value (all the 
securities being stated at par) to counterbalance any loss 
from those which are now below par in the market. 

The Auditors who have just examined the securities in 
the hands of the Treasurer concur with him in this opinion, 
and suggest no change in the statement presented herewith. 
While it may not be advisable for the Treasurer, in his 
detailed statement, to indicate the depreciation referred to, 
by any attempt to fix the values of the securitics now daily 
fluctuating, it was thought proper to call the attention of the 
Society to the fact that there has been such depreciation in 
the market value of its investments. 

The plan adopted by a vote of the Socicty, at its last 
meeting, of making an annual assessment upon the members 
residing in the New England States, has proved of great 
benefit at this period of decrease in the income derived 
from its invested funds. Notices of this assessment were 
sent to sixty-five members, and up to the time this report 
was prepared, fifty-two have made a favorable response 
thereto. Seven of this number have paid into the treasury 
the sum of fifty dollars each, in lieu of all future annual 
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assesements, and forty-five have paid five dollars each, the 
wun voted as the yenrly wssexsment. 

‘This uddition to the income of the Librarian's and General 
Fand, is the canso of the slight increase over exponses 
shown in the detailed statement, 

The income from the Bookbinding Fund still proves 
inadequate to meet the demands mude upon it for the 
necessary binding, and that part of the assistantlibrarian’s 
salary chargeable to this fund. It is believed however that 
the sum reqnired for binding will be much lesa in the future, 
the large expense of the past two or three years being in 
consequence of the accumulation of newspapers, which have 
now been bound, while hereafter only the yearly acecesions- 
will require thia attention. 

Althongh the Publishing Fund shows no decrease in the 
past eix months, it may be stated that the bill for prioting 
the proceedings of the six months ending in April last bas 
not yet been presented to the Treasurer; this will un- 
donbtedly exceed the income na reported. An carly 
increaze in the principal of thia fund ia earnestly desired, 
in ordor that much valuable matter in the archives of the 

may be printed. 

The Salisbury Building Fund shows a balance large 
enongh to meet the necessary charge for introducing the 
pipes and radiators to be used in heating the building by 
steam, to be furnished, it is expected, by an arrangement 
with the Connty Commissioners from the boiler now being 
pot ap in connection with the Court-houses on the adjoining 
Jand. 

Since the Inst meeting the aum of twenty-flve dollars has 
heen received from our late firat Viee-Prosident, Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas, LL.D, to be appropriated to the pur 
chase of local histories, ull of which hus been expended with 

e of $1.80, now in the hands of the Treasurer. 
of Judge Thomas for this purpose, amounting in wll 
proved u most valuable one to the Society. 
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The Lincoln Legacy Fund, April 20, 1878, was. 91,443.92 
Reveived for interest. Bieacsbgae 38.00 

Presont amount of the Fund, 91,481.92 

Total of the Seven Funds,... poeeee 369,085.98 

Cash on hand, included In the foregoing statement,.. ‘$308.00 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian's and General Fund is invested in— 


Bunk Stock,. 
Railroad Stock. 
Railroad Bonds, 
‘Mortgage Notes, 
Cash, 





The Collection and Research Fund ts invested in— 




























Bank Stock, ‘$4,400.00 
Railroad Stock, 5,100.00 
Rallroud Bonds,..... 7,500.00 
Cash, sees 129.15, 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock. ++ $4400.00 
Railroad Bon 2,000.00 
Cash, 183.48 
The Publishing Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock,..++++ $400.00 
Railroad Bond 6,000. 
City Bond,..-- 1,000.00 
Mortgage Note,... 1,100.00 
Cash,» 23.2) 














117,129.76 


8583.48 


8,523.21 
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The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 
































Rallrond Stock, oes + $800.00 
Railroad Bond: + 1,120.00 
Bank Stock, + 100.00 
U.S. Bon - 60.00 
Cush . 63.20 
2,138.20 
The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock... + $700 00 
United states Bonds, + 100.00 
Rwilroad Stoel - 800.00 
Cush, - 3142 
1,681.42 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock, ++++-+es0esee4 $900.00 
City Bond, .. 500.00 
U. 3. Bond, «. 50.00 
Cash, 81.92 
1,481.93 
Total of the seven Funds, $00.065.98, 








Respectfully submitted. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer, 





‘ORCKSTER, October 18, 1 


We have examined the above account, and find it to be correct and properly 
vouched. We have alvo examiued the nvestinents, and fiod them as stated. 


ISAAC DAVIS, 
EBENEZER TORREY, 
Auditors, 
‘Worcester, October 18, 1878. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE THOMAS. 


Ar a special meeting of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, held September 28, 1878, the Presi- 
dent spoke of the great calamity of the death of the 
Senior Vice President, Hon. Benjamin Franklin Thomas, 
and submitted for consideration the accompanying resolu- 
tions, which, after appropriate remarks by several of the 
members, were unanimously adopted :— 








“ Resolved, that the Council, a deep sense of personal 
deere take notice of the loss of the Naar in the removal 
ath, on the 27th instant, of Hon, in Franklin 
Thortas 'LL.D., a vice-president of the Soci y since October, 
1867, and. previously the secretary of domestic correspondence 5 
at the age of 65 years, 7 months and 15 days, 

Resolved, that it should not be forgotten that Judge Thomas, 
an one of the heirs of our founder, generously arranged with his 
co-heirs to confirm a title to the gift of the first hall, when it 
became necessary to exchange it. 

Resolved, that the patient study, the accurate perception, the 
brilliant imagination, and the ready sympathy of our Vice-Presi- 
dent, gave him power to lead and to perforin, which he exercised 
with increasing effect for the growth aud prosperity of the 
Society. 

“Resolved, that the removal of our friend in the fulness of his 
intellectual strength, is au unlooked-for disappointment of the 
expectation that the honored name of the founder would again 
give dignity to the first office of the Society. 

Resolved, that while we contemplate the qualities which have 
entitled him to our gratitude and endeared him to our affection 
as members of this Society, we bear in mind not less the sincerity 
and pattiotic purposes of his public life, his high devotion to con- 
stitutional rights and duties, his absolute fidelity to the trusts 
reposed in him as a counsellor, his profound learning aud inde- 
pendence of thought as a judge. 

Resolved, that we offer to the afflicted family of our friend our 
heartfelt aympathy, and commend to them the remembrance of 
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his honorable principles, his reverential spirit, and his active, 
inspiring and generous kindness, in the assured hope that, in the 
meroy of the Creator, these noble attributes will outlive a separa- 
tion from the body. 

Resolver, that the members of the Council will attend the 
funeral of our friend, if it may be permitted, and we invite the 
members of onr society to join us in this expression of affection 
and respect.” 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE CHAPIN. 


At a special meeting of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, held October 15, 1878, to take action 
in regard to the death of their associate, the Hon. Henry 
Chapin, the following resolutions, offered by Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., were adopted :— 


“ Resolved, that in the death of the Hon. Henry Chapin, 
LL.D., on the 13th inst., at the age of 67 years and 5 months, 
this Society, of which he has long been a valued member and 
officer, the community of Worcester, and the public at large, 
have experienced a serious loss. 

Resolved, that we shall iniss his genial manners, his unfailing 
public spirit, his ready wit, and happy faculty of speech on 
festive occasions, and his prompt response to the claims of 
society, of whatever nature. 

Resolved, that in his interest in benevolent institutions, in 
his attention to all religious duties, and in his labors for the 
advancement of education, his example is worthy of disti 
guished praise. 

Resolved, that in official stations he has been able and ener- 
getic, and as a man of business has led an active and indus- 
trious life, honorable to self and useful to his fellow-men ; 
and that as a magistrate, and as a citizen, our friend merited 
the confidence and respect of those he so faithfully served. 

Resolred, that to the many institutions with which he was 
connected, to his numerous personal friends, and to the domestic 
circle of his own family, we tender an expression of our sympathy 
and our deep sense of their bereavement. 

Resolved, that the Council will attend officially the funeral of 
Judge Chapin, and invite the members of the Society to join in 
this manifestation of affection and respect.” 
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Dostor Jossph Sargent, in seconding the resolutions, 
suid :— 


Having taken Judge Chapin’s place at a very late period 
before the last meeting of the Society, to present the semi- 
annaal report of the Council, it being foreseen that his 
very grave illness must deprive us of his presence on that 
ovcasion, it seems proper that Ishonld eay a few words for 
him now. The Conncil are informed that his illness terwni- 
nated in the fatal result which we had long apprehended, 
two days ago. Nothing that I could say of Henry Chapin, 
would do justice to the merits that were prominent in the 
many positions of trust and of honor which he occnpied for 
many years. And language is too poor to express the love 
which I had long cherished for him, and which wae un- 
abated. His physician and his friend in all the earlier 
years of his happy married life, my respect for him never 
knew any doubt; and our friendship ripened constantly. 
Affectionate by nature, he was warm and demonstrative in 
his affection; and his sympathies flowed always in a gen- 
erous stream. He was of pure heart, of pure life, and 
of high motive. Devout by organization, he looked always 
heavenward; and loving God he loved his fellow-men. 
No associate could be taken from us whose loss would be 
more felt personally. ‘To say more now would be to take 
up the eulogy which will soon be presented by an abler 
pen. 


Remarks on the life and character of the deceased were 
also made by other members of the Council. 
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The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 































Rallrond Stock, + $800.00 
Railroad Bonds. + 1,120.00 
Bank Stock,. + 100,00 
U.S. Bond, - 00.00 
Cash 68.20 
2,138.20 
The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock, $700 00 
United states Bonds, 100.00 
Reilroad stock,.. 800.00 
a148 
1,631.42 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock, 9900.00 
City Bond, 1500.00 
U. 3. Bond, 50.00 
Cash, +. 31.93 
1,481.92 
Total of the seven Funds (000.065.98, 





Respectfully submitted. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


Worcxsten, October 18, 1878. 


We have examined the above account, and find it to be correct and properly 
vouched. We have also examiued the investments, and find them as stated. 


ISAAC DAVIS, 


EBENEZER TORREY, 
Auditors, 


Worcester, October 18, 1878. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE THOMAS. 


Ar a special meeting of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Sovioty, hold Septomber 28, 1878, the Prosi- 
dent spoke of the great calamity of the death of the 
Senior Vice President, Hon. Benjumin Franklin Thorns, 
and snbinitted for consideration the accompanying resolu- 
tions, which, after approprinte remarks hy several of the 
members, were unanimously adopted :-— 


“ Resolved, that the Council, with a deep senae of personal 
bereavement, take notice of the loss of the Society, in the removal 
by death, on the 27th instant, of Hon. Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas, LL.D., a vice-president of the Society since October, 
1867, and previously the secretary of domestic correspondence 5 
at the age of 65 years, 7 months and 14 days. 

Resolved, that it should not be forgotten that Jadge Thomas, 
as one of the heirs of our founder, generously a with hit 
co-heirs to confirm a title to the gith of the first hall, when it 
became necessary to exchange It, 

Resolved, hat the patient er. the aveurate per ion, the 
brilliant imagination, and the ready sympathy of our Vioo-Presi- 
dent, gave him power to lead and to m, which he exercised 
with increasing effect for the growth and prosperity of the 
Soci 


Resslved, that the removal of our friend in the fulness of his 
intellectual strength, is aa unlooked-tor disappointment of the 
expectation that the honored name of the founder would again 
give dignity to the first office of the Society. 

"Rescued, thas while we contemplate the quslition whieh 
entitled bim to our gratitade and endeared him to our affection 
as members of this Society, we bear in mind not less the sincerity 
patriotic purposes of his public lifo, his high devotion to con- 
stitational rights and duties his absolate fidelity to the trusts 
reposed ia bim asa counsellor, his profound learning and inde 
pendence ot thought as a jul 

Resolved, What we offer to the afflicted family of our friend our 
heartfelt syinpathy, and commend to them the remembrance of 
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placed one above the other, then began the Ahau-Katun,; and 
every five years a sinall stone was placed on each corner of the 
uppermost, beginning at the eastern (likintan ), then the western 
(chikintan), then the northern (zamantan ), lastly, the southern 
(noholtan). At that time a great festivity took place, and the 
capping stone was Inid upon the top of the smalles ones. Landa, in 
his “ Cosas de Yucatan,” tells ns the same thing. Now examine 
the plates of the town of Aké in your collection ; there you will 
find the photographs of the monument supporting the columns of 
the Katuns, and the columns themselves. See how they corres- 
pond to the above-mentioned description. May we not consider 
the question of the extreme antiquity of some of the monuments 
of Yucatan as settled, since the thirty-six columns represent (to 
the mind) an undeniable lapse of 5760 years from the time the 
first stone was placed on the platform until the place was aban- 
doned, and we know that this very town of Aké was still inhab- 
ited at the time of the Spanich conquest ?® 

In Chichen, I counted as many as 120 of these columns, and 
there were many more. True, many lay prostrate on the ground, 
and we cannot be certain that they were completed, but this is a 
matter easy to ascertain by counting every stone of the Katuns, 
which are easily distinguished from any others. 

The evidences that intercourse existed in very remote times 
between this continent and those of Asia and Africa, are as 
follo On the same walls, already many times mentioned 
(Chichen-Itza), we see very tall figures of people with small 
heads, thick lips, curly short hair or wool on their heads (negroes). 
We always see them as standard or parasol bearers, but never 
engaged in actual warfare. Sculptured on the pillars, and par- 
ticularly on the columns of the castle, and also on the walls of the 
queen's chamber and on those of her lodge in the gymnasium or 
Tennis court, are the marked features of long-bearded men. (See 
your collection of ancient types). ‘These seem to have Semitic or 
Assyrian features, aud on the slabs found by Layard in Nineveh 
are seen sculptured male and female characters with true American. 
types, crowns of feathers on their heads, the females wearing the 
very identical dress (anacu) of the Peruvian Indisn women. 

















‘¢ May not the greater part of these columns have served as symbolical history 
net up uv memorials of past antiquity? (8. 8., Jr.] 
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Here figures with turbans on their heads are not wanting, and in 
afew days I hope to be able to send you a terra cotta found tn 
his Sieh reuneauntiny characte, wearing one of these Asiatic 


Afr Teaslvg ovas Laois tlle uy chee cate ee iba Tahal 
antsof Ynoatan and comparing them with the habits of the 
Cariang, as described by Herodotas, it suggests itself to me that 
these Carians, who were the first known rovers of the seas long 
before the Phamnicians, came from Mayapin or Central America ; 
Tsay Mayapan because of the lange number of Maya words found 
in the ancient Greek, and the many Assyrian and even Hebrew 
‘or Semitic words, to spenk more accurately, found in the Maya, 
which would seem to indicate intercommunication. That fet 
can oot be purely accidental, T must say, however, that T have 
never sven in Mayapan any vestiges whatever of Phapician 
writings, architecture, or civilization. 

‘The civilization of Mayapin stands entirely apart and distines 
from any other. Tt must on no xecount be confounded with the 
Aztec or Mexivan, as is often done. The [tenes (wise and industri- 
‘ons men a8 their name implies) aud the Mexicana are two diatinet 
races. Neither their language, nor religion, nor their customs, had 
many points of similitude, and it i¢ well knowa that the Mexican 
‘element was introduced on the Peninsala as soldiery by the laws 
‘of Muni only a few years before the Spanish conquest, aud is cons 
sequently an importation of recent date, 

As to the existence of gianta and pigmies in remote antiquity 
at Mayapan, there can be no doubt, We see their figures repre- 
sented on the mural paintings and on the sculptured walls; and, 
more to the point, their bones are from time to time disinterred. 
‘The edifices of Aké give the impression that they were the work 
of a very tall and ancouth people, and the buildings on the 
eastern coast and on the islands of Mujeres aud Cozumel give evir 
dences of hubitation by « diminutive race not more than two feet 
in siature. ‘Tradition among the Indians refers frequuntly to the 
Abarod (pigmies), aud they ascribe all the monuments to them.t 





‘TStatements, which seem Improbable. are 40 habitually made tn both 
ancient and modern accounts of ob-ervations In Mexico and Central Amorica, 
that tiey uiay best be left to the future for comment or explanations 

{Pop. Com) 














their native flowery empire to flack to Californias and that the: 
emigmation then as now has not been snfficient to impart tho 
+ ofstoms of the mother country to the people among whom they 
Janded ; and that, as the Carians of old in the Mote tama wal 
on the const of Asia Minor, have ended by disappearing—by being: 
swallowed up by the more populous surrounding nations,—so the 
emigrants from the Western coast of Asia have been swallowed 
up by the American nations, leaving however, in some places in 
America, as proofs of their existence, their almond eyes and some 
other of their physicnl characteristics, together with a fiw of 
their religious superstitions und practices, 

Concerning the historical value of the statue of Chaacmol, T 
would say that, at the time of the Spanish conqnest, the trndi- 
tion of three brother having governed the country at the same 
Lime, nt a remote period, was prevalent among the inhabitants of 
Mayapan, Some of the chroniclers have mentioned it in their 
writings. The legend of these three ralers is to be formud among 
all the Indian nations of Central America, with slight variations: 
of course trom the idiosynerasies of each tribe and the manner of 
its communication to them by their ancestors. But the main 
fact of the existence of the three brothers stands the same 
thronghont thelr narratives. ‘The mural paintings on the walle of 
the funeral chambers at Chichen-Taa represent the very life of 
these three brothers, whose portraits are seen In vivid colors, and 
are casily recognized also in the bas-reliefe that adorn the Queen's 
room in the Chanemol monument (you have the photographa in 
your collection) and the lodge or box at the Northern end of the 
gymuasiam. Tn the funeral chamber, the terrible altercation 
between Aac and Chascmol, which had ite termination in the 
marder of the lutter by his brother, is represented by large figures, 
three-fourths fife size. Thero Ane is painted holding three spears 
in his hands, typical of the three wounds he inflicted on the back 
of his brother, ‘These wounds are indicated on the statue of the 
dying tiger (symbol of Chasemol) by two holes near the lumbar 

and one ander the left scapula, proving that the blow was 
aimed at the heart from behind. The two wounds are also 
marked by two holes near each other in the lumbar region, on the 
bas-relief of the tiger eating 1 haman heart that adorned the 
Chaaemol mausoleum (see photograph in your vollection). This is 
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Tf Leould obtain a sale of my collection of mural tracings, that, 
Nistovically speaking, are of more Importance than the statue of 
"Chaacmol, because they declare the history of the characters: 
they represent, I might take a new start to search for the books 
of the Mayns Could not the American government ask the 
Mexican fora plaster-of-Parix fio-simile of the Chaaemol statue 
for the Peabody Museum, oF the National Masenra at Washington, 
and then collect together the other stones, or copies of them, 
relating to the history ot this statue? It is ead to see the leaves 
‘of that history scattered here and there. Whnt does the statue 
individually placed in a Museum meant Nothing, of course, 
except a4 a speciinen of senlpture. Bat when accompanied by 
other stones relating to it, then it forms the body for an episode 
in the life of the Mays nation, 

Yet the small collection, as you will perceive, is interesting in 
more than one point of view— 

Ist. Dhe singular instrument of music, showing that at the 
time they were used the people had some idea of the scale, and 
could contrive even rade instrnments by which they were able to 
produce the true notes do, mi, sof, la, #i, and perbaps more if we 
understood their instruments better. By ehance, blowing it in a 
certain inanner I produced a semi-tone also, sol sharp, if Lremem- 
bor rightly. 

2d The little statue without @ head, sitting cross legged, 
During my investigations in Yuestan, I have found only two 
small statues without heads sitting in that manner, the one at 
Chichen-Ttza, in the observatory (you can see it in one of the 
plates of that monument at the top of the stairs, where I caused 
itto be placed in a niche, which it seems to have occupied in 
ancient time), and the other in the court-yard at the toot of the 
great stairway of the sanctuary or Casa del Adecino at Uxmal. 

3d, ‘That, like the Pernvinns, the Indians of Honduras made 
thelr utensils of clay, in the forms of fruit and animals, white the 
Mayas made them generally to represent portions of the human 
body, or of its Indiorons likeness, the monkey. 


Accept my thanks for papers and reports, and believe me, Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
AUG Lx PLONGEON, M.D. 
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weather was very eslm, it took us three honrs, under a scorching 
» sun, to reach the land. At 11 o'clock we were on the wharf, We 





DOCK AND WHARF AT PROGRESO, PORT OF YUCATAN. 


started immediately in search of sore breakfast; for on board 
‘they had neglected to give us any, in their hurry to discharge 
the living freight. Wading ankle-deep in the sand we reached 
& place called the Hotel Mendezona: a thatched hut of two 
rooms, Here breakfast was served in the fashion of the country, 
at a round table, where some of our fellow-passeagers were 
alrendy seated, 

Progreso was founded only a fow years ago through politieal 
influence (and political influence is everything in Mexico), to the 
detriment of the real estate and house owners of the old Port of 
Sisal, that was from that time abandoned. Progreso, as a port 
of entry, has few advantages over Sisal, being an open roadstend 
that affords no shelter for shipping, and is even dangerous in the 
season of the northers. At the time of our arrival there were 
but few good buildings in the place. The wharf where we landed 
Ja a skeleton wooden wharf, built on piles. It is about one 
hundred and fifty to one handred and seventy feet long, and 
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many improvements have been made, and Progreso is now re- 
sorted to, in the summer months, by the ladies of Mérida, as a 
watering place. The best bathing booth that existed at the time 
of our arrival, and watil lately, belonged to Sefior Alonzo Aspe, 
then the administrator of the eustom-honse. ‘This gentleman, 
for whom we had a letter of futroduction, received us with great 
hospitality. Hospitality is one of the leading traits of Yucatecan 
ebaracter. It is a particular blessing in a country where hotels 
are almost unknown. 

The Yankees are proverbially inquisitive; we had just come 
from among them, and finding ourvelvea in the custom-house, 
we began, in the course of conversation, to ask questions about 
the country und its commerce. The principal article of export 
is the heneguen or filament of the Sisal hemp (the Agave 
Sisalensie, an evergreen succulent plant, indigenous to Yucatan, 





A PLANT OF HENEQUEN (Agave Sioalensis). 


which bears a considerable resomblance to the plants of the 
genua aloe, with which it is sometimes confounded), This 
plant reqnires little care, grows well in stony places, and scarcely 





tion of the family of Scfior Aspe, in the eustor-house, Tt was 
mail day—we obtained seats in the conch for Mérida, At four 
o'clock jt was at the door. Between the custom-house and the 
road there was a quantity of deep sand, and Seiior Aspe wus too 
polite to allow a lady to walk through it. 

Our conveyance was an old-fashioned, rickety carriage, that 
might well have belonged to our great-great grandfat 
tached to it were three tiny mules; they looked quite ineapable of 
getting their Jond out of thesnnd, much lest of taking it to Mérida, 
twenty four mites distant. Evidently they had resolved pot to try 
iv; for they kicked, jumped, turned and twisted in every direction 
but the right one, By dint of pushing the wheels from behind, 

‘the beasts in front, and whipping them from above, we 

finally got into the road. Onee fairly started they went with xur- 
prising rapidity: not even slackening their speed, when they 
paseed over a rustic bridge, made of loose boards placed on beams, 
constructed over the slough, at the entrance to the awamps behind 
the town. Nor did they once stop notil we reached the relay. 
‘These mules, so puny in appearance, were far too strong and 
active for our comfort. When on board the “Cuba” we had 
Jooked to Yucatan for reat; bat now we wore, for the time being, 
‘worse off than ever. The road is cut through fields of heneguen 
and it is not in many places that precaution has been taken to 
make it smooth, Since thon a railway has been laid, and is oper- 
ated by horae-power, When we left Progroao it was about balf 
completed. One year ago mules were yot used in place of the 
Jocomotive. Here and there, on either side of the road, tall chim- 
‘neys denote the establishments of planters. We thought at the 
‘time that no road could be worse than this, from the port to 
‘the capital of Yucatan ; bat when we visited the eastern part of 
‘the state we had reason to change our opinion, Toremain seated 
was qaite out of the question; we could only hold on to tho 
Jeather straps, and patiently receive a shaking, which foreibly 
reminded us of a doctor's prescription, “when taken to be well 
shaken.” 


We survived the twenty-four up-nnd-down miles, and entered 
the capital, wellnigh exhausted, between seven and eight o'clock 
in the evening, Even at that-early hour all was silent, as if the 

. Moonlight lends enchantment to every- 
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thing, and smooths outroagh places. When we passed the prine 
cipal square all looked polished and beautiful. The shrubs and 
other planta, that adorn the central garden, seemed to be covered 





Casa pet. Gommexo (Goversnxt -Housn), at Mima, Yocaras, 
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with frost, ‘The cathedral on our left rose grand and gloomy. 
Opposite to it the arcade of the City Hall, and the ancient mansion 
of the Fathers of the Company of Jesus, looked imposing and 
brilliant. We told the coachman to drive ton hotel, There was 
only one—of course that was the best—the Hotel Meridiano, 
‘Thither we went. After taking supper in the public apartment— 
for the landlord, Franciseo Lopez, a Spaniard, said there was no 
private dining room—we were conducted toa room, It contained 
two folding beds, closed all round with curtains, a large pine table 
and one or two chairs of the same material. Besides these articles 
there were mosquitoes enough to torment all the inhabitants of 
the city, From thoso the bed-curtaing seemed to promise ua a 
shelter, We prepared to avail onrselyes of it; butalas! for our 











expectations. Instead of a mattress to rest, upon, we had only a 
piece of canvas stretched on the frame 

‘The business of the next day was house-bunting,—not an casy 
task, for very little building is done in Mérida. 

Having made arrangements to visit the enstern part of Yucatan, 
we set out for Izamal. An epidemic of small-pox had broken out 
in Mérida. Our friend, Dr, Don Liborio Irigoyon, then Governor 
of the State, asked us, as a favor, to dispense vaceine matter 
among the inhabitants of the places through which we were to 
pase. On the 3d of November he gave to Dr. Le Plongeon an 
official commission to that effect. He said that he could not sond 
a physician for that purpose, as the treasury was exhausted. We 
complied with his request at ourown expense. Our travelling 
carriage was a bolan-cochd, Itis a two-wheeled vehicle resom- 
bling 2 van. A mattross is spread in the bottom, for the pasren- 
gers to wit or lie upon, as may best plenne them. Tt will acoom- 
modate six persons seated, or two lying at full length, which is 
the most common way of travelling in the bolan, Sn 
‘upon leather straps, it is the only conveyance suitable for the 
roads of Yucatan. Some are four-wheeled, but these are seldom 
used on account of the bad roada They are drawn by three 
mules, which go at a dashing rato, at loast for the first few miles. 
‘The road between Mérida and Izamal is one of the best in the 
State. About four miles fromthe capital, on the righthand side 
going towards Tixkokod, are to be seon a namber of mounds in a 
ruinous condition. This is the site of tho ancient village of Techoh, 
and the rnins show that onee upon a time there existed x large 
village. We have not examined these edifices, our attention not 
having boen called to them until a very short time previous to 
our leaving Yucatan. ‘The people of the country take but little 
interest in the remains of the monuments of the ancient inhab- 
itanta, 

‘The first village that we reachod waa Tizpeual. Itis composed 
of « few straggling houses, with thatched roof, and some Indian 
huts, nestling among orchards, We passed through along, irregu- 
lar street, the principal and only one, leading to a large square 
overrun with grass, where stands an old convent in a most ruinous 
condition, and a roofless church. The altar only is ander a shed 
of palm leaves. Nomioally, the Roman Catholic religion is that 
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or patches of yellow butterflies that, upon our approach, rose and 
fluttered around ua, To give an idea of their nambor, we may 
say that wo rode through clouds of them for milon. They were 
of the most brilliant hues. Indeed no country can surpass Yucatan 
in the beauty and variety of color of its flowers, insects and birds. 

We next traversed Mucuiche, a hamlet of a fow seattored hate 
hiddon among orchards, and then camo to the village of Citiloum. 





Ixpiaw Hor i Yocatax, werm Ixors Lanonens at won, 


As we rode throngh it a storm was just. breaking overhead; yet 
notwithstanding a loud peal of thunder, we distinetly heard 
A, B, ©, evhood by many youthful mouths. Looking toward the 
place from whence’ the sound came, we saw the village school 
where the hopes of the villagers of both sexes were learning the 
names of Lhe letters, whieh they ebouted ont at the top of their 
voices, making rather a discordant than a harmonious noise, 
They stopped short of one accord at the rattle of wheels upon 
the stony rond, atretching their necks and eyes to the utmost to 
get @ peep at the travellers, and then, at the command of the 
Magister, in unison sereansed again A, B, C. 


tail, very brilliant plumage, and a powerfal beak. This bird 
inbabits the Antilles and the warmer parta of Amorica. 
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PUBLIC SQUARE, AT IZAMAL, YUCATAN, 
WITH ARTIFICIAL MOUKD tx THE RACKOROEND, 
Tn our later studies among the ruins of Chichen, we have 
Jearned that the totem of the wife of the chiefiain Chanemol, 
qnecn of Chichen, was an Ara (Mod in the Maya tonguo), The 
queen is represented on some of the monuments as an Are enting: 
hurnan hearts. In the interior of the building that Kinich-Kakmé 
caused to be raised to the memory of Chaacmol, we find the his- 
tory of her life portrayed in mural paintings. She was graceful, 
-beantiful, affectionate and brave; and such waa her goodness 
and virtue, that after her death the people deified her, as some 
of the nations of antiquity in the Old World deified their illus 
trious personages. Her shrine was then built upon the mound on 
the north side of the square. It was said that always at mid-day 
Kinich-Kakimé descendod from heaven in the form of an Ara, and 
burned the sacnfice offered on her altar. By a strange eoinel~ 
dence we read in the Bible of similar phenomena, taking place 
among the Jews, the fire from heaven coming to burn the offer. 
ings on the altar. 
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asked him to bring another for thoir convent in Mérida. 
‘The two images were obtained, pat into one box, and, that they 
might not be injured, it was carried on the shoulders of Indians. 
On the way back it rained continually, but not on the box, nor 
upon those who carried it, nor even for some distance around 
them, Arrived at the city of Mérida, the monks chose for their 
convent the image that had the prettiest face and most saintly 
‘expression. Although the other had been brought forthe Indiana, 
and wax to be carried to Izamal, the people of Valladolid wanted 
it for the couvent of Unat city, because, said they. it is mot just 
that it shonld remain in an Indian village, The Indians opposed 
‘this as they could; but what the Spaniards wished began to be 
put in execution. All in vain, however: no human strength 
could move it from Izamal. So, to the delight of the Indians and 
admiration of the mouks, the image was placed in the convent of 
that city. Cogollndo goes on to tell of the wonderful and nnmer- 
ous miracles performed by Our Lady of Izamal, in healing the 
sick and raising the dead. Even to-day they are said to be per- 
formed, and her shrine is a place of pilgrimage for the poople 
of Yucatan, notwithstanding that the original image was 
destroyed some years ago in the burning of the church, and 
replaced by another, a3 stated on a marble slab at the principal 
entrance of tho chnreh. Landa destroyed the idola that heslod 
the sick and mised the dead, putting that of the Virgin Mary 
in their place, and the same mimcles haye continued. “The 
imagu, bowever, that had remained at Mérida effected nothing. 

Tho Indian, the mixed or Mestizo race, and even some of tho 
uneducated white, are firm believers in witchcraft, and practice 
many superstitious rites. In name they are Catholic, but in name 
only, and because they have been driven to it. Cogolludo says 
in the 17th chapter of his [Vth Book, that those Indians who 
failed to attend mass were flogged; and we know from good 
authority that only thirty years ago those Indians who ontered 
the church late were whipped at the door. 

Throughout Yucatan, when the Indians or Mestizos suffer from 
adisease they do not understand, they are often said to be, and 
really imagine themeelvos bewitched, and that this or that 
medicine man (Z£Men) can enre thom by deitraying the sorcery. 
‘The medicine man is generally an Indian who pretends to a great 








held, to which the merchants, not only of Yueatan, but also fram 
the neighboring States, flock, as In olden times, if not to pay their 
Fespects at the shrine of the Virgin, to worship at the altar of 
Mercury. The people go thither to kneel before the image 
alrendy mentioned, and to pass three days as merrily as possible. 
Tn the morning there are processions to the shrine of Oar Lady. 
‘Mass is celebrated at eleven o'clock, From oliurch the congrega- 
tion goes straightway to the bull-fight. 

A bull-ight in Yucatan is not like a bull-fight in Spain. ‘The 
ring is built. by the principal families of the village, each lending 
eervants Lo erect a part of it, Tt is a double palisade, sustaining 
sheda, covered with leaves of the palmetto, that are divided into 
boxes. Every one provides a chair for himself. The best and 
worst, large and small, all attend. 

‘There are but few men, if any, who give themselves at all to 
the study of tauromachy, Many enter the ring perfectly ignovant 
of all roles by which they might escape the tury of the animal, 
Tt was customary among the ancient people of Yucatan to sacrifice 
their lives as an offoring to the deity for any benefit received. This 
ix yet openly practised among the Indians, but in such manner ag 
not to pass for human sacrifice, Tf an Indian desires any particeu- 
Tar thing he begs it from his patron saint, and, to show his grati- 
tude, promises in return to fight the bull, or to keep himself intoxi- 
cated for a cortain number of days, or to perform xome othor rash 
deed. Well, he knows nothing about bullfighting. To enter 
the ring and confront the animal is about as sure a death for him 
as being shot at by arrows, as was customary for the vietinw 
that offered thomselves in the olden times. With an Indian 
about to enter the arena I once remonstrated, bat the only answer 
given toll argument and persuasion was “In promeaa, Oolet” 
(my promise, Lady). Nothing could shake his resolution; he 
complied with bis promise, and was carried away mortally 
wounded. The ring is occupied by six or more Indians on foot, 
Some young men of the city who wish to display their horseman- 
ship enter mounted. Of those on foot some are provided with a 
pole about three feet long, having & sharp iron head like that of 
an arrow, called rgon, Others have merely a sack made of hene- 
quen. This sevves thom asa shield against the bull Certainly 
they, at times, show much courage and have very marrow escapes, 
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hand during the ceremony; to read well, a book; to work in the 
fields, a machote (a long knife generally used by the natives). 

‘This rite causes us to remember a vory touching Hindoo aneo- 
dote that we have read in the life of the Prince Sidharna, son ot 
Maya Devi, the beautiful illusion, He retived from the court when 
yot young, and became Bodha, the founder of Badhism, which 
sect is to Brahinanism, ag Christianity to Judaism. A young 
worn haying lost her only child thought herself moxt unjustly 
treated. She went to Budba to ask him to bring it back to life. 
Badba promised +o to do if she would bring him five grains of 
mastard seed from the hands of some one who had lest no 
relative, no friend, The woman went rejoiciug from door to door 
with the child astride upon Aer Aip. She failed to find any one 
who had lost neither friend nor relative. Then she comprehended 
that she was not exempt from the general law of death, and went 
back repentant to Budha, who pardoned her, Ever after, she 
remained with him and became a gninted person, 

‘This shews that the castom common in Yucatan, of carrying 
children astride the hip, existed likewise in Hindostan at the time 
‘that Budha lived; that is to say, more than five thousand years 





ni we have said that the Indians of Yucatan believe in witeh- 
craft, we will tell you how Dr. Le Plongeon nequired the repnta- 
tion of a wizard. Tt was said that several persons had wished to 
enter the greut artificial mound raised to Kinich-Kakmé, the late 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg among others, but as yet none had 
suceweded. Everybody considered the feat, if not impossible, 
at least very dangerous, as there might be snakes lurking there, 
and other yenomons reptiles, with whieh the country abounds. 
Dr, Le Plongeon decided to enter if possible, as his examination 
‘of the mound bad persuaded him that it must contain interior 
chambers. He was fortunate enough to find a small opening on 
the eastern side. After penetrating ten yards, he found a dey atone 
wall blocking the way. To the right he pereeived, by the light 
of his candle: small aperture. He made bis way through this 
Crawling on about fifteen yards among immense blocks of hewn 
stone that form the foundation of the mound, ho found that there 
was no entrance in that direction. Returning, he felt a strong 
current of air that seemed to come through the stone wall, He 
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side of the square. It is a curious combination of Spanish and 
Indian work. Prominent. among the ornaments on the facade 
are Spaniards standing upon prostrate Indians (ead emblem of the 
sovinl position of the poor Indian af to-day). 

The City Hall ocoupies the central part of the west side of the 
aquare, between the dwelling of Don Bernade Peou and the 
ancient mansion of the Jesnit Kathera It is a long two-storied 
building, with an arcade running the whole length on the ground 
and upper floor, where ave the Council Chambers and office of the 
City Treasurer. Below are the barracks of the National Guard, 
police station, city jail, and office of the magistrate, A turret rises 
from the centre of the bnilding, and in front is the city clock, 
which announces to the inhabitants that their life on earth ix 
shortened by an hour. Under it, on a marble plate, is the date of 
the erection of the building in lettera said to be of pure gold. 
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The Bishop's palace and the oathedral adjoin each other, and 
occupy theeastern side of the square. The cathedral is n mnasive- 
looking monument, of imposing proportions. On the worth are 
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‘to that place to listen to the music, and we almost imagined our- 
selves upon enchanted ground. ‘The band was excellent; Maestro 
‘Cuevas was director, and the opera of Semiramis was well exe 
cuted. The atmosphere was soft and balmy; and how graceful 
were the Indies! Dressed, nearly all of them, in white, they 
glided, rather than walked, to the compass of the harmonious 
sounds, We have never seen any people move aa gracefully as 
do the Yucatecan ladies; this walk is not studied, bat natural to 
them. ‘Their harmonious, amiable character shows itself in their 
way of walking. This scene was yet more enhanced by the pale 
moon that shed her silvery light over all. That evening will 
always bo remembered by me, for before morning I was 

with yellow fever. I passod throngh that illness in the Howl 
Meridiano, attended by Dr. Le Plongeon, who patiently fultilled 
the duties of nurse and physician with the most assiduons care, 
not sleeping, during seven daye, more than an hour in every 
twenty-four, as we had been assured that no stranger attacked 
with the fever that year had escaped death. 

‘The streets of the city of Mérida are laid out at right angles. 
They are wide, and paved in the dry season with dust—when it 
rains, carpeted with mud, and adorned with innumerable pools of 
water, that almost interrupt pedestrian travel. Besides the Plaza 
Mayor, there are about fourteen or fifteen smaller squares, and on 
each a chuveh, 

‘The market-place is in the centre of the city, Tt is poorly pro- 
vided. Everything, except the meat, is sold on the ground, 
generally spread out on clean, white cloths, or large plantain 
leaves placed on the flagstones, The venders sqnat In rows 
beside their wares, which are sold in very small proportions, To 
astranger it is a novel and pretty sight, on account of the pic- 
turesque costumes of the Indians, 

‘The houses are generally one story high, though there are some 
handsome two-story dwellings. The apartments are spacious and 
lofty, but seldom elegant. Some of the buildings have interior 
court-yards adorned with flowers, 

‘The only theatre looks rather unattractive outwardly. It has 
been proposed to pull down the Castle of San Benito, and build a 
now theatre in its place. It would be rogretted, for the fortress 
of San Benito, and ex.convent of the Franciscan friars, is a bis. 
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torical monument that ought to be preserved. Tt stands on the 
eastern side of the city, and ocoupies the elevated site of a magnifi- 
cent tomple of the ancient inhabitants. Bishop Landa in his work, 
“ Las Cosas de Yucatan,” has given a description, and preserved 
the plan of it. To-day the convent is in ruins, The church 
attached to it serves a3 barracks for the federal troops stationed 
in Mérida. Some part of the building has been reerected to 
serve as a penitentiary, Many of the cells have been purposely 
pulled down by the federal soldiers, to use the material for build~ 
ing an almshouso and free school for the poor, but a change off 
government prevented the completion of the project. Some of 
the interior decorations yet remaia apon the old walls of the con 
vent, thongh the roof has fallen, We have seen the remnants of 
the ancient monument spoken of by Landa, which, according 
to Father Cogollndo, sapported the cells of the second story of 
the convent. As a fortress, the building would yet do good 
Borvice, 
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The soviety of Mirida ia ploasing. Even the poorest olasses are 
well-imanuered and refined. ‘They will give all they have to 
receive a visitor Kindly. There is litle vice in. the city; violent 
crimes, such as theft and murder, are almost unheard of in the 
country. Tho gentlemen are very polite, and, aa a vale, well 
informed, well educated, and very intelligent. 

The ladies are very much retired. Sume only leave their 
Houses to attend church, In appearance some are beautiful, but 
all are graceful and none ugly. Thoy are fond of music, aud have 
a natural talent for it. Some are very skilful at making sugar 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. We have seen these fabricated 
with such perfection, that, being close to them, and even having 
them in the hand, it was difficult to persuade ourselves that they 
were not the real thing. The taste alone can andeceive; it in as 
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poised upon tho tips of her fingers and raiked to the level of her 
head to shade her face from the sun, ‘The Meatizas of Mérida are 
renowned for their beauty, and with good reason. ‘Their ordinary 
hend-dress is a white Ince veil, and when they danee they wear a 
hat trimmed with ribbons and flowers. Their hair ie elther worn 
in two plaits, or fistened Ina pecatiar knot, called @ Zueh, that 
falls npon the back of the neck. The costume of the men recalls 
most forcibly to the mind the dress worn by the workmen of 
Assyria and Eyypt, as shown on the mural paintings of the tombs 
of Egypt, and the baxredie/s on the slabs of Nineveh. 

Mérida has a masical academy, where music is well studied and 
carefully performed. There is also an amatear theatrical society 
among the youth of the city, which certainly performs far better 
than the travelling companies that visit Yucatan. 

‘There are two large colleges. One, “Zl Colegio Catolico,” in 
the Plaza de Jesus, is tho private property of Father Domingnes. 
At is exceedingly well kept. They have classes for primary edue 
cation and the higher branches of learning. Theology, and all 
other studies necessary to those who wish to enter the priesthood, 
ave tanght. It haa a good library, and a department of chemistry 
and natural philosophy, well supplied with good instruments; 
also an astronomical and meteorological ol , where the 
dircetor, Father Dominguez, takes observations every day, that 
are published in the “ Revista de Mirida." The other, at a 
short distance from the Placa de Jesua, is the “ Instituto 
Literario,” an establishment belonging to the Government. 
In it all branches of edavation are taught, including medicine 
and jurisprudence. Two large apartments of vbis building 
were ceded in the year 1871 Uo serve as a museam for antiquities, 
under the direction of Seior Don Crecencio Carillo Ancona, a 
Proabyter, who has taken o troe interest in the archwology of that 
country and has dedicated many hours of his life to ite ancient 
history. This museum contains pieces of antique sculpture, plas- 
ter casts, pottery, some Maya manuscripts, objects of natural his- 
tory, and samples of various woods of the country, There are 
also several public schools. ‘These, under the supervision of the 
Common Council, are very well conducted. The children are 
what the Americans would call “smart.” They progress with 
astonishing rapidity in all the studies they are put to. A few 
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And it is certainly most fitting that as we owe to your gene- 
rosity the spacious and attractive hall which we eee in its 
completeness for the first time to-day, we should ourselves 
hang upon its walls the inscription it now bears, in the 
animated canvas. The chief object of a well-executed por- 
trait, is to preserve the lineaments and features of an absent 
or a departed fi |, when the eye cannot see him, or when 
he is an object of interest to those who have never seen 
him. No portrait, however faithfully it might copy nature, 
would ever be a substitute for your personal living presence 
to those of us who for many snecessive years have gathered 
here in this lovely Autumn weather to find you in the chair 
at our annnal meeting, and to share in your most agreeable 
hospitalities. 

The point of especial interest to us at this moment is as to 
the skill and fidelity with which the artist has done hia work, 
for we have regard now to those who are to come after 
ns, and to look upon your portrait as we look upon those 
of the worthies around us whom we never knew nor saw. 
Often as I have been looking upon the portrait of some one 
who lived centuries or scores of years ago, and whose char- 
acter, genius, works or public service have made him an 
object of curious or grateful regard, I have wished that the 
representation might be accompanied by some certificate 
authenticating its fidclity to life, prepared and attested by 
contemporaries and associates. So I could wish now that 
those of your associates who first see your portrait on the 
wall, as you sit beneath it, might attest their satisfaction 
with it as presenting you as you are to us. So far as I can 
judge from its elevated position, it is a fair and truthful 
eftizy. I remember a lively discussion aronnd a dinner 
table about the comparative and relative fitness of full- 
length and of half-length portraits, as assigned to various 
orders of men, with titles to distinction and regard for 
various qualities and services. All seemed to accord in 
restricting the full-length figure to military men, orators, 
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was not he but we that were accomplishing the purpose. 
He las almost seemed to think when he contributed the 
endowment to a pnblic object which eneured its snecess, 
that he was our debtor, aud not we his; and he las never 
demanded for his opinion in the administration of the 
enterprise even the weight to which it would be entitled 
independently of his share in its ondowmont. 

Mr. President, I have uttered imperfectly only what is in 
the hearts of ull of na, und if your modesty makes what I 


have said disagrovable to you, be assured you wre the only . 


person present to whom it is disagrocable. 





RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT SALISBURY, 


Geytiemes.—I thank my partial friends for their kind 
words to justify this expression of respect, and I owe them 
donble thanks for aiding me in doing what they are pleased 
to commend. When we remember that our lamented Vice- 
President was prominent in this uct, as he was in moro 
important measures of the Society, we renew our grief that 

-he was not permitted to give, by his own administration, 
new dignity and success to the presidential office. Horace 
says, “If you pot me among the Lyric poets, I shall carry 
my head high enongh to strike the stare.” I can feel no 
such exaltation in the greater honor of placing my portrait 
with those of the eminent men who have done most to 
build up the character und usefulness of this learned insti- 
tution. This testimonial haa appronched before my free 
so gradually, that I have no excuse for the extravagance of 
surprise. I have had time to resist the delusions of vanity. 
Tho high office that I hold must have the highest share of 
the honor of the hour. As to the respect that I ean appro- 
priate to myself, I know how little it is merited, and onder 
at circumstances it has been accorded, With the deepest 
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rosity of members near and remote were aroused. Mr. 
George Livermore and Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, and 
others in whose continued presence we rejoice, began to 
show that they had rainds and hearts large enongh to take 
part in the best work here, while they abated nothing of 
their duty to the ancient and pre-eminent Society to which 
they had given their first love. Another source of your 
prosperity should be acknowledged. From the Society, 
and. from myself in connection with the incident to which 
your attention has been culled, constant thanks are due to 
generous fricnds not members of our Sveiety, who freely 
gather the treasures of your collection, and amply pay for 
the privilege by their well-selected gifts, which are a large 
part of your annual increase. 

In the interest of our Society I must thank the eminent 
artist for the ingenuity and skill that he has exercised in 
this work of the imagination. In a few years the personal 
appearance of the individual will be forgotten, Then no 
one will regret that a President of the Society has been 
portrayed as favorably as the subject would permit. 





ii 
MAYOR PRATT’S ADDRESS. 


Frttrow-Crnzexs.—The ceremonial which brings together 
this large assemblage to-day, is one of no ordinary character. 
Tn our local associations and onr local history, it is an event: 
which serves as u link to bind the centuries together. 

Almost one hundred years ago our fathers set apart, in 
what we may fairly presame to have been « retired portion 
of the then little raral village, a spot which they consccrated 
to the burial of their deud. But, like him who plants his 

trees without folly taking in the extent of their future 
~ growth and increaso, they did not realize that the quiet 
village of their day was to become a bustling city; that 
the little “God"s acre,” which they then so lovingly and 
reverently planned and established, would be demanded for 
other and very different purposes by the restless activity of 
the living future. 

Thut time, however, hus come. For more than s quarter 
of « century, surrounded dy the din and noise of the work- 
shop, the hum of machinery, and the constant confusion of 
travel and traffic, it has gradually become untitted to the 
purposes fur which it was designed. Nor have our civie 
authorities, to whose ward and keeping it was intrasted, 
been always mindful of their charge. They have allowed 
it to fall into ueglect. They have suffered it to be dese 
crated by the trespasses and depredations of later genora- 
tions, who, in their thoughtlessness, have fuiled to recognize 
or to appreciute the hallowed associations by which the spot 
was aurrounded. And now, finally, when the pablic has 
asserted its right of eminent dumuin over it, we are com- 
pelled to abandon the ase of it, for the purposes of sepul- 
tare, forever. 

Among those whose remains have so long reposed within 
those once sacred precincts was one whose name and eharac- 
tor are indelibly stamped upon the history of his time—one 

whose life and labors were more instrumental, perbaps, than 
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the constant freshness and growth of nature, fit embloms of 
the higher life of the spirit, when the maddy vesture of 
decay is thrown off. The members of the Ameriean Anti- 
quarian Society are happy to secept ihe invitation to join 
in the honorable commemoration appropriate to this occasion, 
Decunse Dr. Thomus was a benefactor to the city and the 
country in establishing the inatitation intensted to their care, 
of which he was the first President. This honor they may 
elaim for him, though there may be much to be desired in 
the performance of their own duties as members. He was 
not such a founder as the noble Godfathers, who give 
names, words and nothing more, to the societies which they 
patronize. The foundation of Dr. Thomas was a firm 
material support, and he added to it a superstructure, 
that was likely to stand, whocver might be the tenants, and 
he took care that it should be open to the public on every 
side. As itis proper that the important parts of this strace 
ture should be seen and estimated by you at this time, I will 
endeavor as briefly as possible to point them ont. 

In the vigorous youth of the Republic, when Dr. Thomas 
was engaged with other patriots in deeds most worthy of 
honorable remembrance, he was profoundly impressed with 
the fact that the leasons of the time, the results of experi- 
ments, the decisive discussions, the wie counsels wid the 
vindication of truth and honor from false and partial mia- 
representation, were passing from human knowledge, and 
would goon be lost with the decaying paper on which they 
wore recorded. For years before 1812, when ho organized 
the Society, he began to collect books, pamplilets, and nows- 
papers for the library. It was a rare chance to glean in an 
unreaped ficld, and he took fall advantage of it. This old 
collection is the attractive nucleus that has drawn together 
and given a pecoliar character to the library, now so 
large that it has required the additional building recently 
erected to contain it. Under this influence the newspaper 
depurtment has gathered more than 4500 bound volumes, 
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valnable “ Deseription of Antiquities discovered in Ohio and 
other Western States,” furnished by Oalob Atwater, Esq, 
of Ohio, and an “ Account of the Discovery of the River 
Mississippi,” by Father Honnepin. The large expense of 
this volume, and other important gifts to earry on the 
Society, were contributed by Dr. Thomas so quietly that 
thelr amount cannot now be discovered. Dr. Thomas also 
strengthened this institution by a working capital. He gave 
a fund for collection and research, and a Librarian’s and 
General Pund, that were considered sufficient and ample 
according to the money value of that tine. Some donations 
have been made to increase these funds and for special 
objects, but the Society hus been substantially supported by 
its founder. In 1820, he gave a large lot of land to the 
Society, and built on it « brick hall, which was considered 
safe from fire, well arranged, and large enough for the pos- 
sible growth of many-years. In 1853, that hall was found 
to be too small and otherwise inconvenient and undesirable. 
It was deemed essential to the life of the Society that the 
building and lot given by the founder should be exchanged 
for a larger building on an acceptable site. But the old 
estate, if not nscd as the giver intended, might revert to his 
heirs. Then it appeared that the liberal disposition of the 
founder lusted longer than his life, and his Last Will was 
not the last of the good will of his family. Under the 
influence and example of one of his descendants, who had 
not then, within his reach, the largest income from the moat 
important servico of his profession, the family generously 
relinqnished their rights, and tho sale of the old estate 
enabled the Society to build the convenient hall of to-day. 

I offer a brief and imperfect ontline of the American 
Antiquarian Society, but you will see that it is written all 
‘over with the name which you desire to honor. I will not 
estimate the local advantages of this institution. I will 
only venture to say that itis the oldest school for higher 
Tearning in your city. It is free and freely used, and it is 
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eal measures of George Third. In this interest the Massa 
chusetis Spy wos started in Boston, July 17, 1770. He was 
then twenty-one years old, but, young as he wae, he had 
already shown his quality, and made manifest what he 
would de as conductor vf a newspaper. In 1766, when 
seventeen years old, he went to Nova Scotia to work on the 
Halifax Gazette, » paper owned by a German named 
Henry, an easy-going man, who left the printers of the 
paper to be its editors also. Mr. Thoms became its chief 
editor, and immediately created & senaation in Halifax, by 
turning it against the stamp act. He was summoned before 
the Secretary of the Province who reprimanded him severely, 
and bade him mend his editorial ways, which ho failed to 
do. A copy of the Lennaylvania Journal, dressed in 
mourning and bearing significant devices on account of the 
stamp act, came into his hands, In the next namber of the 
Gazette he eaid, “ We are desired by a numbor of onr read- 
ere to give a description of the extraordinary appearance 
of the Pennsylvania Journal of October 30 ;” und he did it 
by giving Henry’s paper the same appearance ua nearly as 
possible, Soon afterwards the Halifax stamp master was 
hong in efligy near the citadel. There were new proceed~ 
ings againet Thomas, which, however, did him no harm, 
Ho left Halifax in 1768, bat did not return to Boston 
until 1770. 

He begun publishing the Spy in partnership with Mr. 
Fowle, of whom he had learned the printer's trade; but 
after three months he beeame sole owner and manager. 
Very soon the Spy was known as the boldest and most inflas 
entixl supporter of the Whigs. It had o staff’ of writers 
which consisted of some of the ablest and foremost patriots 
of the colony. Mr, Hudson's “History of Journalism” 
deseribes it aa “a quite remarkable newapaper which came 
into existence at this time (1770) and gave great aid and 
comfort to the prevailing sentiment of the people.’ Te 








and privileges; we may next expect padlocks on our lips, 
fotters on our legs, and only our hands left at liberty to 
slave for our more than Egyptian task-mastere—or—or— 
Front ovs Way to Coyerrtutionan Liseery.” . 

In 1775 it became evident that the printing of the Mas- 
sachusetts Spy could not be continued in Boston. Early in 
the spring it appeared certain that ita office would soon be 
mobbed and sacked by British soldiers. Everybody felt 
that the beginning of the revolution was near at hand, 
Therefore Mr. Thomas decided to remove the publication 
office of the Spy from Boston to Worcester. Tho last num- 
bor of the paper printed in Boston is dated April 6, 1775. 
His press and typo were packed up privately, taken across 
Charlea River in the night, with the help of General 
Warren and others, and sent quietly to the new home of the 
office, 

‘Mr. Thonins tolls us that he went to Lexington “ ut day- 
break” on the morning of April 19, 1775, and “joined the 
provincial militia in opposing the king's troops.” 

The first number of the Spy printed in Worcester is 
dated May 3, 1775, and contains an acconnt of the battle 
of Lexington. This was the first printing done in Worees- 
ter. Mr. Thomas could not save his other property in Bos- 
ton, When he arrived here his office was destitute of 
printing paper. How he secured his first supply of this 
indispensable material is told in the following letter, ad- 
dressed by John Hancock to Joseph Warren and the Com 
mittee of Sufoty:— 





se Wonrorsrer, 26 April, 1775. 

“ Gentn,—Mr. Thomas, the Printer, is here, lias fixed his 
Proas, and is Ready to go on with Business, but ia in want 
of paper. [undertake for him to Desire you will order the 
-nnder-mentionod Quantity to be sent to him from Milton ; 
his being supplied will answer Public Service. We are not 
likely to have even a Single Person to attend Us. Mr. 
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RECEPTION OF GOY. JOHN WINTHROP 
AT SALEM, JUNE 12, 1630. 


Hens aclab tnieagtat iar ahuagen hol Ramen 
thle Svetaly, October 21st, 1873. 


By Srernun Sarssnuny. 


Tix 250th anniversary of the landing of John Endecott was 
commemorated at Salem on the 18th of September last with 
all the honors. The genius and eloquence abounding in the 
head of the Commonwealth have becn employed in erecting 
a long-delayed trophy fur a father of the colony, who did as 
much as any other man to give direction and character to 
the civil institutions originated there. If it be true, as it 
has been said, that puritanism pervades the laws of the 
States of onr Union, it is the demonstrative puritanism of 
John Endecott and men like him. The elegant and sympa- 
thetic oration of his worthy descendant, Judge William O. 
Endicott, and the brilliant tributes in verse aud prose that 
followed it, were heard with admiration, and will be 
preserved as literary treasures, To attempt to rival or 
imitate thom would not be endured. But while attention ia 
directed to this passage of history, it may be permitted to 
bring into the camera a social scone, that was not presented 
in the large range and the limited time of the proceedings at 
Salem. _ [ will notice briofly what occurred at the landing of 
Governor Jolin Winthrop at Salem, on Juve 12, 1630, 
This was not a less trial of the mind and temper of 
Endeoott than his own arrival two years before. 

Excellent portraits enable us to see these worthies as they 
stood. Governor Winthrop’s fico expresses official dignity, 
high parposes, and above all the overruling prudence that is 
apparent in every act of his life, and in every line of his 
journal and of his numerous letters, In John Endecott we 
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withont the privilege of escape. To this day he is come- 
times condemmed to bear alone the guilt and shame of eut- 
ting the cross out of the English flag, as if it were a crime 


withont accomplices; yet Governor Winthrop does not 


record the individual censure of the act by himself or any 
“of his assistants, He only eays that a committeo found that 
the offence was “ groat, rash, laying a blemish upon the rest 
of the magistrates, uncharitable, and taking more authority 
than he hnd, and, what waa most important, giving oceasion 
to the state of England to think ill of us,” and therefore 
they adjudged him worthy of punishment, slight, * becanse 
they were persuaded he did it ont of tenderness of 
conscience.” 

I do not remember that Governor Winthrop expresses 
disapprobation of the conduct or opinions of Endecott in 
any instance. He mentions Endecott’s courage in sues, 
his opinion when the trath was shown to bim, 

John Endecott was sent to Salom with large promises ‘of 
support in governing the colony, but he and his colonists 
soon heard of the movement in England to establish a 
stronger government, ‘Thins he was shorn of official influ 
ence, like x President who could bave no second term. In 
hie first year he was afflicted by the death of his wife, a 
suitable and beloved companion. He had «# continual 
trouble from the jealousy and conllicts of the old and new 
settlers. He attacked and put down the mischiefs of the 
witty, profane and disorderly Morton, and his followers. 
And to preserve the colony he was compelled to exercise 
the highest power of sovereignty by banishing John and 
Samuel Brown, inen promineut for character and ability. 
With these distractions and impediments, he had labored to 
introduce civil polity among the unconnected planters for 
two years, when news came that a government of greater 
dignity and strength had arrived, bringing not a delegation 
of authority, but the very source of power, The transter of 
the charter wae a stride toward independence, from which 
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as to time and place, and shall attend upon you for direction 
in business, in my duty xs one of the assistants.” Governor 
Winthrop responded with dignified courtesy that was more 
than satisfactory to Endecott, For reasons of state 
Governor Winthrop was careful to recognize no local author: 
ity in Endecott, and he addressed him as “ Mr. Endecott.” 
But on the fonrth following page of his journal, in 
recording a pleasant incident, he gives him the title of eap- 
tain. Governor Winthrop and the assistants and some of 
the other gentlemen, some of the women and the eaptain, 
went with Endecott and his companions to Nahamkeck, 
where they “supped with » good venison pasty and good 
beer.” At night the visitors returned to their ehip, bat 
some of the women staid behind. Governor Winthrop 
enjoyed this feast and expressed his pleasure, and un- 
doubtedly was very agreeable to his host. The occasion 
was full of pleasure to Endecott, for he had the company of 
Elizabeth Gibson, the excellent woman who became his wife | 
sixty-nine days after. She was the bappy mother of his 
twelve children, and the comfort and support of his life. It 
is @ significant fact that Endecott complimented his new 
associates by selecting Governor Winthrop and the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson to officiate at his wedding. 

‘This reception may be regarded as a trifling incident in 
comparison with the important transactions that were 
deseribed at the commemoration. But it is worthy of atten~ 
tion, since it showa how these Paritan leaders met in relin- 
quishing and assuming official power. They disdained to be 
rivals, and from first to last with differont tempors, they 
maintained mutual confidence and friendship, while they laid 
the enduring foundations of our republic. 
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Professor Moszs Corr Tyixr, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Pauire J.J. Vauentini, of New York. 

Josuex B. Warxen, Esq., of Concord, N. H.; and 

Joun J. Bett, Esq., of Exeter, N. H. 

A discussion followed a query by Col. Hraornson in rela- 
tion to the probable cause of the difference he had observed 
in the architecture of houses of the Colonial period in New 
England and in the Carolinas and Virginia. In the latter, he 
said, the ground floor of residences is ample and generous, 
while staircases and upper rooms are but meagre; while in 
the former the halls, staircases and chambers are im keeping 
with the lower stories. 

After adjournment the members dined at the Parker 
House, on invitation of the Boston associates. 

E. B. STODDARD, 
Secretary pro tem. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 





Ar the eloze of the first half of tho sixty-seventh year of 
the corporate existence of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Council have the pleasure of reporting its affairs in a 
highly prosperous and satisfactory condition, as will more 
fully appear from the reports of the Librarian and Trens- 
urer herewith to be submitted. 

Tt is an impressive fact that these semi-annual reports of 
the Council, required by a law of the Society, almost invari- 
ably begin or end by calling attention to the constancy of 
the work of death npon our membership, At each recurring 
semi-annual and annual meeting we find that some one or 
more, clothed with the royal honors of scholarship and 
matured wisdom, with others equally worthy, but perhaps 
less distinguished, can no longer be reckoned among our 
living ussociates. The footateps of that stern and relentless 
power, beforo which all merely earthly diatinctions vanish, 
are everywhere and evermore hoard as from the beginning. 

Paltida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. ... 

Since the last annual meeting three mombers of the So- 
ciety have died: Hon. Maturin L. Fisher, of Iowa, Leon- 
ard Woods, D.D., LL.D., of Maine, and Gol. Brantz Mayer, 
of Maryland. Mr. Fisher was born in Danville, Vermont, 
April 3, 1807, and died at his residence in Farmersburg, 
Towa, Febraury 5, 1879. He was the son of Rev. Lewis 
Fisher, a Baptist minister. He was a youth of studious 
habits, and had great capacity for acquiring and retaining 
knowledge. He fitted for college in a single year under 
the instruction of Rev. Abial Fisher. He entered Brown 
University in 1824, and graduated in 1828, with bigh 
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Withont much visible handling of (books, is rsrarer er 
retained the family relations, the peculiarities, and the 
deecriptions of oxtutos Of distinguished men ape: 
especially of the nobility, for whom his democratic opinions: 
gave him no disrclish. He possessed a surprising knowledge 
of interesting localities and structures in Europe. When 
Mr. Albert Gallatin visited our library for material to com- 
plete his learned treatise on Aboriginal Langunges, it is sald 
that he was astonished that Mr. Fisher, who never moved 
out of his own country, knew more of persons and things 
with which he, Mr. Gallatin, had long been familinr, than he 
did himself. Mr. Fisher was elected a member of this So- 
ciety in October, 1855, Tn 1850 he removed from Massa- 
chuvetts to the west, and at first took up his resideace in 
Davenport, Iowa. He sabsequently purchased « claim in 
Farmersburg township, in the same state, to which place he 
soon removed, and there resided until the time of his death. 
Io 1852 Mr. Fisher was elected to the State Senate, and 
again in 1853. Althongh a comparative stranger when he 
first became a member of the legislature of hie adopted 
state, he coon became a recognized leader of his party in the 
senate, and by bis sterling integrity and ability, won the 
reepeot and vorfidence of all parties. Upon his second elec- 
tion to the eonate ho was chosen president of that body. In 
1857 he was elected StateSuperintendent of Pablic Inetrnction 
by popular vote. In thie position ho is said to have rendered 
most valuable service in organizing the syste of public 
achools jn the now state. “ He travelled over all parts of 
the state, meeting the presidents of townships and connty 
superintendents, and addressing them in regard to their 
duties; and aaa member of the board of rogents of the 
State University, he pnt new life into that institution” Tn 
1860 he was elected « commissioner of the state asylum for 
ieee which he held twelve years. In 1861 he was 
, in connection with the state treasurer, to neyo- 
y an of one million of dollars for the state, 
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tigations and studies. This translation, after the Brahe 908 
nearly fifty years, continues to be used as 

book of divinity, both in this country and in bcm 

year following his graduati the seminary he assisted Pro- 
fessor Stuart as an instructor in sacrod literature. | 

In 1834 he became tho first editor of “The Literary and 
Theological Review,” « journal published in New York, and 
dosigned to stato and vindicate the interpretation of Ohria- 
tinn Doctrine held by “the grest body of the Reformed 
Chareh.” 

The Roviow took at once a high position, for which it 
was largely indebted to the namerous contributions of its 
editor. His articlos published in the Review embraced a wide 
range of topics, including not only theological and religions 
subjects, but also questions of moral and political reform 
and literary ¢riticiem. In 1836 Dr. Woods was appointed 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. In this position he won distinction and reckoned. 
among his pupils many men who afterwards became eminent 
in their profession. Among these were Dr. Oyrus Hamlin 
and the late learned Prof. Henry B. Smith. Dr. Woods 
was elected President of Bowdoin College in 1839 and con- 
tinned to discharge the daties of that responsible office un- 
til 1866. The college greatly Hourished under his adminis- 
tration, During the whole period of his presidenvy he in- 
structed thosenior class in the evidences of Christianity. A 
former member of one of thease eclasece gaya: “No one of 
his pupils will be likely to forget the impression of superior 
learning and complete mastery of this subject which his 
teacher made, or the dignity and amiable courtesy with which 
he met and answered all questions.” 

After he resigned the presidency of the college, Dr. Woods 
devoted mach of his leisure to the investigation and stady 
of the early history of Maine, to which he had already 
given: pee aaraCn On a visit to England, in the prose- 

investigations, he discovered an important 
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his instructions, for the literary, philosophical, and aesthetic 
culture he represented and commended. In an age not giv- 
‘en to eeverance, he instilled the spirit of that virtue into a 
multitude of minds, and tanght all who came within the 
range of his influence to honor leyalty, to valne art ag a 
aneans of spiritual culture, and to prize truth and beauty and 
goodness above all merely material wealth. 

Brantz Mayer wus the youngest of the children of Chris- 
tian and Anne Katharine (Danm) Mayer, and was born in 
Baltimore 27th Septernber, 1809. His futher, n native of 
Ulm, in the kingdom of Wartemberg, came to Baltimore 
in 1784, where he engaged in mercantile life. During a 
busimss career of fifty-eight years he was an honored and 
respected merchant. His mother was a native of Pennayl- 
vania. Mr. Mayer was edocated in good private schools, by 
a private tutor, and wt St. Mury’s College, Baltimore. 

During « voyage to Ohina, Sumatra and Java in 1827-8 
he studied law, and on his return finished his studies in the 
University of Maryland, under the Hon. David Hoffman, 
Professor of Law, Admitted to the bar in 1822, and subae- 
quently to the Supreme Court of the United States, he prac- 
tised his profession until 1855, except in 1882-3, when he 


was in Europe, and in 1842-3, when he was Secretary of Le- ~ 


gation to Mexico. 

To Mr, Mayer, more than to any other individual, is due 
the credit of the organization of the Maryland Historical 
Society in 1844 ; he recognized the necessity of a society for 
the preservation of the then scattered material bearing apon 
the history of the state, much of which material was gradu. 
ally but too surely vanishing. He had often oceasion to be 
in Annapolis on business, and there saw the utter disregard 
with which the early records of the state were cared for, 
Tn 1848-9, throngh his instrumentality, seconded by a me 
moriul from the society, the state transferred to the society 
the custody of many of its MSS. archives, As the firat cor- 
responding secretary much of the work devolved on him, of 
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Prosident of the Society by the administrators of the estate 
of Mr. George Brinley, late of Hartford, they 
say that when “Mr, Brinley decided that his American library 
should be sold by auction, he intended to give to certain in- 
stitutions und societies, which he designated, the opportanity 
of obtaining at the sule, free of cost, such of bis books as 
they should respectively select for their libraries to the value 
in the aggregate of twenty-tive thousand dollars. Though 
this intention was not expressed in Mr. Brinley’s will, and his 
* widow's purpose to ratify the gifts by a formal bequest was 
defented by her decease, his and her children take pleasure 
in giving the intention effect, and you are hereby informed 
that the American Antiquarian Society is authorized to bid 
off at the sale of the Brinley library, books for the library of 
the Socicty to the amount of five thousand dollars.” The 
letter from which the above ja an extract, and which doca so 
much honor to the living and the dead, together with a copy 
of the grateful reply of our President, will be carefally pre- 
served among the archives of the society to perpetuate the 
momory of a genorons deed, voluntarily porformed by the 
heirs of Mr. Brinley to carry into exact execution a liberal 
purpose formed by him, but which was not 80 expressed as 
to create any legal obligation on their part. Accompanying 
the letter was 1 carefully prepared catulogne of the “ First 
Part” of Mr. Brinley’s library, which was to be sold, with » 
notice, making purt uf the letter, of the time and place of 
wale. The Council deputed Mr. Nathaniel Paine, the trens- 
urer of the society, and Mr. Barton, the assistant librarian, to 
attend the sale and make the purchases in behalf of the s0- 
ciety. That duty was performed by them in a most satisfne- 
tory aud judicious manner, and the rare and well nigh in- 
valuable additions from this source to our historical and anti- 
quarian treasnres, consisting of two hundred and twenty- 
scven books and four hundred and fifty-nine pamphlets, have 
already boon deposited in the library of the society. There 
are some other gifts to the society worthy of special mention 
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in this country ; whorens the fact is that Mr. Goddard, in 
Shrewsbury, and Messrs. Wheelock & Morse, in Sutton, 
Woreeeter County, wore manufacturers of American watches 
fifty orsixty yours enrlier than the Waltham Company. Mr. 
Goddard madeevery part of the wateh except the 
spring, dial, and the fusee chain. As early as 1780, and before 
he bogan the watch business, Mr. Goddard manufactured the 
old-fashioned brass clocks. One of his clocks,of curious work- 
manship, is now in existence in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Goddard's old home, and still marks the honrs as they pass, 
with great regularity. Tt rung a week withonce winding up, 
shows the hour, minutes and seconds, the day of the month, 
age of the moon, strikes und plays several tanes, on the Sab 
bath playing a pealm tune (Old Amberst). This last exem- 
plary habit of the clock might possibly have been wanting if 
the clock had been made in more recent times, 

The acquisitions to the library during the last six months 
are eight hundred books and four thousand two hundred and 
seventeen pamphlets. 

Our President has received for the society, from the dele- 
gates of the Oxford University Press, through Mr. Henry 
Stevens, F.S.A., London, the Caxton Memorial Bible, num- 
ber cleven of one hundred copies, wholly printed and bound 
in twelve hours ov the 80th day of June, 1877, for the Cax- 
ton colebration. The work, thongh executed with almost in- 
credible celerity, presents an elogant specimen of typography 
and workmanehip in all ite purts,—paper, presswork and 
binding. 

‘The walls of our library are hereafter to be adorned with 
an admirable portrait of the present very accomplished libra- 
rian of the society. It is the gift of gentlomen, members of 
the society, who seem determined to deserve the blessing 
promised to those whose generous deeds are performed in 
secrot; 60 far, at least, as the concealment of their names 
can seenre that oliject. The society is certainly to be con- 
‘the possession of this portrait, but we trust 


















or thoories ie quite as important a considerntion ns novelty 
in the truths or theories advocated. 

Bacon, himself, although as the author and 
founder of the inductive method of invostigution and. reagon- 
ing, was preceded in the sixteenth century by many prac- 
tical reformers of science, including auch names aa Leonurdo 
da Vinei, Copernicus, Gilbert, Galileo and Kepler. All 
these eminent scientists in their several departinenta of 
research, repndiated tho frnitless methods of the theoretical 
philosophers, and conducted their experiments and investi- 
gations into the lows and phenomena of nature in such aman- 
ner a9 to effect a complete revolution in the methods of scien- 
tifie research, But as Whewell says, the writings of these 
pioneers in scientific reform conveyed to the public but imper- 
fectly and slowly a knowledge of the revolution they had 
accomplished. Men of letters, men of the world, men of 
rauk, did not become familiar with the abstrose works in 
which these new views and discoveries were published ; aad 
above all, they did not, by snch occasional glimpses as they 
took of the state of physical science, become aware of the 
magnitude and consequences of the change that bad been 
wrought. But Bacon’s lofty eloquence, wide learning, com- 
preliensive views and bold pictures of the coming state of 
things, were fitted to make men turn a far more general and 
earnest gaze upon the passing change. And when it was 
perceived that an immense vhange in the method of scien- 
tifle research really had oceurred—that vast additions to 
inen’s knowledge and power had been acquired in modes 
like those which have been describod—it was natural that 





men should hail him as the leader of the revolation which “' ~~ 


ho was the first to annonnee, that they chould look upon him 5 
aa the anthor of that which he had, as they perceived, eo s00n 
and go thoroughly comprehended. And the same, to a great 
degree was true of Locke. Owen and other liberal thinkers 
of his own time, and mon even of an earlier age, ad antici 
} ile politics) and philosophical views, but no 
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currency, and on various scientific questions, and carried on 
an extensive correspondence with many of his most distin= 
guished and learned cotemporaries. ‘The spirit and tenor of 


all his writings in relation to Religions Toleration may be 


inferred from the proposition, “That vis ail gosrtan a5 
right to interfere with any religious opinions or worship, or 
in any way to make these opinions and worship an obstacle 
to the full right of citizenship, provided only, that these are 
not at variance with the civil interests of the community,” 
He pleads for the universal toleration of all modes of wor- 
ship not immoral or inimical to good government. 

In his two treatises on Civil Goverument bo anticipated 
every eséential principle of self-governinent contained in the 
American Declaration of Independence. He repudiates the 
patriarchal theory of government, the principle of perpetual 
allegiance, and claims that the legislature is the supreme 
power in the state, and that governments reat on the consent 
of the governed. Ho denios tho right of government to 
levy taxcs on the property of the people withont their free 
consent, given by themeelves directly or by their chosen dep- 
uties. He boldly asserts that, in all states and conditions, 
the trne remedy for force withont authority is to oppose 
foreo to it; which ie only another form of asserting the right 
of revolution. 

He maintains that it is the duty of the logislature or su- 
prome authority to provide for the dispensation of justice, and 
to deelde the rights of enbjects by promalgsted standing 
laws and known anthorized judges. The special object of 
his final trentise on government was, to make good against 
the assanlis of Filmer and others the tide of King William 
to the throne, in the consent of the people, “which is the 
only one of all lawful governments.” Tt should surprise no 
one to find that the special object of this treatise imposed 
npon Locke some limitations which the friends of free 

nt would not now recognize as sound doctrine. Tt 
+ fact, worthy of note, in considering Locke's 








classed a8 a work on metaphysics, and is in no sense an ac- 
count or analysis of the faculties of the mind, as some of 
Locke's critics have persistently represented it to be. 

In the very outset he states the design of bie work to be 

to ingnire into the origin, certainty and extedt of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion and assent ; and that he does not propose to examine 
wherein the essence of the mind consists, or whether our ideas 
in their formation depend on mattor or not. In answering 
the questions, what do we know! and whence comes our 
knowlodge? Locke announces the distinguishing principles of 
his philocophy by denying that there is any auch thing as in~ 
nate principles or innate ideas in the mind; and maintains 
that all our ideas are derived from sensation, or throngh the 
senses and by reflection, which, as is commonly understood, 
preeents the sharp iasae between Locke's theory and the ideal- 
ism of Descartes. 
Tt would be quite foreign to the design of this paper 
to go into any general analysis of this well known essay of 
Locke, or to show how, by rejecting reflection as au independ- 
ent source of ideas, Hume in England, and Oondillac, 
Diderot and others, in France and Germany, pushed Locke's 
principles to extreme materialistic, if not atheistic conela- 
sions; or,on the other hand, to show in what manner Stewart 
and others of the Scottish School of Philosophy, by exalting 
reflection, as used by Locke, into something kindred to inta- 
ition, rescued the. philosophy of Locke from the unqnalified 
charge of materialism. Stewart's declaration is that the 
doctrine of Locke that “external objects furnish the mind 
with ideas of sensible qualities, and the anind furnishes the 
understanding with the ideas of its own operations, is equiv- 
alent to the celebrated maxim of Leibnite: ni/il ext in in 
tellectte quod non fuit prius in sensu, nisi ipse intellectes. 

It can surprise no one acquainted with Locke's etyle as a 
philosophical writer that there should be great diversity of 


opinion, even among his professed followers, as to the logical 
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physical studies hore during the same poriod of timo, Thosd 
are, of course, questions of fact, to be determined upon evi- 
dence, and the evidence as to both qnestions has been found 
surprisingly defective. In the prosecntion of tho investiga- 
tion and to supplement ovidence derived from other sources, 
letters of inquiry were addressed to gentlemen connected 
with ton of onr oldest and bost known colleges. The report 

» from Harvard College is that there was no Professor of Met- 
aphysies in that college during the last contary. ‘The tirst 
tutor on that subject was Lovi Hedge, who began to teach in 
1795 and possibly introdaced Locke's essay at that time, a8 he 
certainly adopted it not many years afterwards. [tia not be- 
lieved by the learned Professor from whom this information 
was received that Locke wus in use there earlier than 1790. 
In the eighteenth century the college wus small and poor, and 
tanght little: but the classica, mathematica, divinity, and a 
little of physics, logic, and rhetoric. 

Locke's essay was introduced as a text-book in Yale College 
as carly a8 1717 and continued to be so used there till 1825, \ 
when it was exchanged for Stewart. 

‘There ia a passage in the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by 
Thomas Bradley Chandler, respecting the introduction of 
Locke's essay in Yale College, which throws some light npon 
the subject, Dr. Johnzon, afterwards the tiret President of 
King’s (now Columbia) College, Now York, graduated from 
Yale College in 1714. The logic, metaphysics and ethics, 
that were then taught there, says the author of Johneon’s 
memoirs, were entangled in the scholastic cobwebs of a few 
petty eystems, that would now (1805) be luid uside az food 
for worms. At the time Mr. Johnson took his Bachelor's 
degree, the studenta had heard of a certain new and strange 
philosophy that was then in vogue in England, and the names 
of Descartes, Bayle, Locke and Newton hud reached them ; 
but they were not snffered to think that any valeable im- 
provements were to be expected from philosophical innova- 
tions. They were told that a new philosophy would soon 














of the Mind as to the Greatest Apparont Good.” But this ia 
ache in ts re se eee 
between the greatest metaphysician of America i 
founder of modern philosophy in England. It is 
for the presont purpose to haye shown that Locke's influence 
was great over that master mind whose influence has been 
felt in every school of theology and philosophy in thiseountry. 

From Columbin the report is that so far ax the President: 
of that college has any knowledge on the subject, Locke's es- 
say was never used there as u text-book, but was one of a list | 
of books of reference recommended to the elusses in mental 
philosophy. The correctness of this statement is rendered 
highly probable from information derived from other sources. 
Dr. Johnson was chosen President of that college in 1753. 
Tn 1746 he published a work on othies entitled “A System of 
Morality.” ‘The year before he became President of the eol- 
lege he published a work on logic and metaphysies and n= 
other on ethies, These were probably used aa text-hooks 
there after their author entered upon his duties as Proeident, 
but retaining his early admiration for Locke's writings he 
would be qnite likely to recommend them to his classes, 
thongh it is true that Johnson was a follower of Berkley in 
hia peculiar philosophical opinions rather than of Locke. 

At Princeton Locke's oskny was used as a text-book from 
1823 to 1854. That it was not introduced at an earlier 
period may probably be aceounted for, from the fuet that 
Dr. Witherspoon and his snccessor Dr. Smith tanght wholly 
by lectures. Dr. Witherspoon, who was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, beeame President of Princeton 
College in 1766, 

It in said by Dr. McCosh, in his history of Seottish Phi- 
losophy, that there is evidence that Witherspoon had antici 
pated some of the views of Reid, whose works were intro- 
duced at Princeton by Dr. Atwater, when he became teacher 
‘of mental science in that college in 1854. At the time Dr, 
















“The incroased attention paid to the study of the mature 
and constitution of the humdi mind, and the improvements 
which had been introduced into this fundamental depart- 
ment of knowledge by the philosophical inquiries of his 
own conntryinen, constituted a marked and most important 
feature of Dr. Witherspoon's reforms. Mr. Madison, while 
astudent at Princeton under Witherspoon, formed a taste 
for thoge inquiries which entered deeply into the char 
actor and habits of his mind, and gave to his political 
writings in after life a profound and philosophical eaat, 
which distinguish them eminently and forcibly from tho 
productions of the ablest of his contemporaries.” 

The learned ex-Presidont of Williams College writes that 
he has no meane of knowing whether Locke's essay was 
ever used as a text-book in that College; but he has no 
donbt that his influence was wide, but adda: “from what I 
remember of conversations of clergymen, when I was a boy, 
T think they were followers of Berkley rather than of Locke, 
so far as they differed.” 

From the most reliable sources.of information it is be- 
lieved that Locke’s essay on Human Understanding was 
studied in Dartmonth College from the beginning in 1768 
till 1848. The eurliest catalogue of that college, however, 
in which the essay is mentioned as one of the text-books, is 
that of 1822. Tt was one of the senior studies. In 1838 
or 1889 Stewart took the place of Locke in that college. 
Previous to 1820 the catalogues of Dartmouth were printed 
in sheets, and the course of studies was not given in them, 
A letter to the writer of this report, from the Librarian of 
Brown University, contains the following statements as to 
the use of Locke’s cssay in that University: “ The essay 
was used a a text-bovk by the senior class in 1783, and 
probably at the very beginning of college instruction by 
President Manning in 1765. In a manuscript copy of the 
laws of Rhode Island College, now Brown University, 
signed by the Rey, Dr. James Manning ns President, Hon. 
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from Yale ns to the use of Locke in that inetitution expresses 
the opinion of the writer, a most competent judge upon the 
subject, that the “Reasonableness of Ohristianity” contrib- 
uted in an important degree to the fostering of that type of 
thinking which broke out in revolt against the old theology 
of New England ; and Dr. Channing classes Locke with Mil- 
ton and Newton aa a religious thinker and reformer. And 
our associate, the anthor of the Rise of the Republic in 
the Tnited States, informs us, that the work of Locke on 
Civil Government was several times reprinted in the colon- 
ies, und that the citations from it in political utterances show 
that it was carefully studied by the colonists. 

In his life of President Manning, Mr. Guild farnishes an 
illustration of the use made of Locke’s writings during the 
colonial period in the diseuseion of public qnestiona. It 
was on presentation by Prest. Manning, Oct. 13, 1774, 
at a conference of members of a Vongress of Delegates 
and others in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, of his cele- 
brated memorial in behalf of the Baptiste of New Eng- 
land, naking for the removal of certain civil dieubilities ander 
which they complained they were then enffaring. This con- 
ference constituted a very curious episode connveted with the 
firet Congress assembled at Philadelphia. It is ditfieult to un- 
derstand why the memorialista should have made a journey to 
Philadelphia to lay their grievances before the Massachusetts 
delegates in Congress instead of going direetly to the Massuchu- 
setts legislature for the redress of grievances inflicted upon 
thera, us they suid, by Mussnchusetts Inws, And not the 
least curious thing about this conference is the xecount given 
of it by John Adams in his diary, and which may be found 
in the second volume of his works. The memorial and the 
arguments addressed to the conference in support of it by 
Prest. Manning, were undonbtedly asincere attempt to relieve 
his denominational constituents from what they regarded as 
unjust discriminations against them on account of their re- 
ligious opinions. But one of the speakers in the conference 
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human mind had suffered for many ages, and thue rendered 
possible the liberties and improvements of modern times ; 
and it was, in part, for the purpose of recalling the evidence 
of that obligation to one of the noblest and most influential 
of that class of the world’s great benefactors that this brief 
and imperfect sketch has been prepared. 


For the Council, 


P. EMORY ALDRICH. 























LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


Iw the necessary but unexpected absence of the chief libra- 
rian, Mr. Haven, the following very brief statistical roport 
is offered. The list of Donora and Donations herewith 
presented in detail, includes two hundred and nine entries, 
fifty-seven of which represent authors’ gifts of their own 
productions—twenty-two of these being members of the 
society —one hundred and thirty-eight the works of persons 
not the aathors of the books given, and seventy-one the 
doings of learned societies, libraries, colleges and other Cor- 
porations. From these we have received five hundred and 
eighty-three books, three thousand nine hundred and twenty 
pamphlets, one hundred and forty files of newspapers 
nnbonnd, one book-case, sixteen maps, two collections of 
manascripts, four photographs, five engravings, five busts, 
one steel plate and various articles of value for the Society's 
Cabinet; from Exchanges two hundred and forty-four 
books, two hundred and ninoty-seven pamphlets, and from 
the Binder twenty-four volumes of newspapers and nineteen 
volumes of magazines; making a total of cight hundred 
and seventy books, four thousand two hundred and sevon- 
teen pamphlets, one hundred and forty filos of newspapers, 
one book-case, sixteen maps, two collections of manuscripts, 
four photographs, five engravings, two busts, one steel 
plate, postage stamps, seals, ballads, cireulars, broadsides, 
and cards. By reference to the accessions it will be seen 
that they are of the average number and quality, but 
especial attention is called to the generous gifts of the 
family of the Inte George Brinley, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
Esq., Mrs. Dexter F. Parker, Mr. Charles W. Rice, the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press, and the 
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Fifteenth Regiment Association of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. 

The library has never been so freely used as during the 
past six months. Historical students come oftener and stay 
longer, since extra space for more careful classification, and 
steam heat for the whole building, have been so freely 
supplied for their help and comfort. 


Respectfully submitted. 
E. M. BARTON, 
Assistant-Librarian. 















Rev, Eowanp E. Hate, Boston.—Sixteen of his own 
tions; and a copy of Bonicase’s MS. Map of the A 
Ocean. 

Hon, Srrvars Sarsanury, Worcester.—Hia Antiquarian Papers, 
1879; the Atlas of Minois, 1876, illustrated; the Tilustrated 
Historical Atlas of Wisconsin, 1878; ninety-foar volumes, 
Jargely biographical, bought at the sale of Judge Thomas's 
Library; four books; two hundred and thirty-nine numbers of 
magazines; one bundred and thirty-five pamphlets; and four 
files of newspapers. 

Prof, Evwanv Hrrencocx, Amberst,—Hia “Physical Education 
in Amberst College ;" and two pamphlets. 

Rey. Ronerr ©, Warxnarox, Boston.—His ‘Tribute to William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Hon. Horace Gnax, Boston—The Opinion of the Supremo 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts upon Money Bills. 

Srevimy Sarenunr, Jr, Esq, Worcester. —The Mexican Calen- 

dar Stone—Maya Archwology, compiled and arranged by Mr. 

Salisbury ; the Heliotypes for No. 72 at’ the Society's Proceed- 

ings; Ancona’s Historia de Yucatan, Tomo 1, 1878; three 

files of Yneatan newspapers, in continuation; forty-nine nam- 
bers of magazines; one book; three pamphlets; two mana- 
scripts; one elegant antique book-case for the oftiae5 three 

‘autographs ; one diploma; and one map. 

Cuanues Deaxe, Esq., Cambridge.—His Remarks Shaven 

of John G. Kohl; and Records of the President and Council 















Rev. Wann R Hormsres, DD, Werte He en 





AsmiralGzouna 2! Partin, BrooPiiua-k ecnlinnsstanice bia 
Statistics of Longevity, 

General Fraxcis A. Warxnr, New Haven, Conn.—A fall set of 
the Reports of the Ladies of the U. 8. Centennial Exhibition, 
with notes by Prof. Walker. 

Major L, A. Hf. Latour, Montreal, Canada—His Annuaire de 
Ville-Marie for 1878; and his Histoire de la Paroisse de 
Bouchervillo, Tome Premier, 1878. 

Hon, Isaac Davis, Worcester. —Seven volumes of Spanish 
Amorican books for the Davis aleove ; four hundred and forty 
pamphlets for the Genoral Library; and one pedestal. 

Sanvet A. Gaeex, M.D. Boston.—Twenty-four books; ninety 
pamphlets; and one photograph. 

Hasirox B. Srarins, Keq., Worcester—Twenty-six numbers of 


magaxines. 

‘Tue Lumrataax—The Minute Gun, Vol. 1, 1845-46; ove pam- 
phlet ; and various railroad broadsides, 

Wrarax F. Poorer, Exq., Chieago, I—One book ; and thirty- 
four pamphlets. 

James F, Howxewees, Eaq., Charlestown.—The Third Report of 
the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, 1878. 

Hon. J. Hassoxp ‘Twcaurs, Hartford, Conn.—The Catalogue 
of the Brinley Library, Part I. 

Hon. Eowaro L. Davis, Worcester.—Two framed colored litho- 
graphs, representing early English stage-coach sccacs; thirty- 
two books; and sixtecn pamphlets. 

Rey. Hexxx M. Dexten, D.D., Boston. —The Pedigree of 
Strangwayee and Morton. 

Eu Anes, Esq., Canton, —The Tombstone Record of the 
Ancestry of William Cullen Bryant. 

Ronenr Cranxx, Esq, Cincinvati, O.—Three pamphlets relating 
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Rey, Wirssam Stevens Priny, D-D., Davenport, 
account of the Cathedral and College at Davenport. 
Rov. Eowaun FF. Starren, Boston.—His “Pre historic Cope 


‘Hon. Cuances B. Parr, Mayor, Woreoster.—His Third Inanga- 
ral Address, Jan. 6, 1879. . 
J. Hex Srioxxny, Esq., Baltimore, Md.—His description of the 

‘Township System ; and a heliotype of Carmlenche’s Landing ot 
the Pilgrims, painted for Mr. Stickney in 1866, 
Cnantes A. Corren, Esq., Librarian, Boston. — His Tenth 
Annual Report of the Boston Atheneum. 
Joux BH. Braxe, Esq, Washington, D. C—His notes on a 
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eae Cans Davis Brapure, Boston. —Three of his poems; 
and two autograph letters, 1742-83, 

Rey, B. F. DeCosra, New York.—An abstract of his paper on 
the Lenox Globe. 

Hon, James Wriuiams, Columbus, O.—His Report as Auditor of 
State, 1878, 

Banxann D. Kasrwas, M.D., Superintendent, Worcoster.—His 
Worcester State Lunatic Hospital Report for 1878. 

‘Captain Hexne W. Howaars, U.S, A.—His Memorial to Con- 
gress on Polar Colonization, and the action of Scientific and 
Commercial Associations. 

MM Movvrox, Esq., Monticello, Towa — His Monticello 
Meteorology ; and his Few Facts for Monticello and Jones 
County, Iowa. 

Gronen B. Ruxv, Esq., Boston.—His Sketch of the Life of Hon. 
John Reod, of Boston, 1722-1749, 

Hon. Francis Bursney, Newport, R. L—His Annual Report to 
the Company of the Redwood Library and Athenwum. 

Detano A. Goprann, Esq., Boston—His Article on the Brinley 
Library Sale. 

Wiss A. Emnnsox, Eaq., East Douglas.—His History of the 
‘Town of Douglas. 
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‘Tue Eprtor or me Towa Curorcumax.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue Evrror or te New York Mepicat Ecrectic. — His 
Journal, as issned. 

Tue Proratetons or tHe Musicar Review.—Their Review, as 
issued. 

Tur Prornietor or tHe Sor axp Learner Reronter.—His 
paper, as issued; and Almanac and Trade Directory for 1879. 

Tue Prorrteror or tae Natiox.—His paper, as issued. 

‘Tre Prornietor or Tae Barre Gazerre.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue Prorrizrors or tz Fircunvra Senrovet.—Their paper, as 
issued. 

Tae Prorrieror or tHe Aver Pupiic Srimr—His paper, as 
issued. 


‘Tue Prornietors or THe Worcester Datix ano Weexty Sry. 
—Thir papers, as issued; and twelve pamphlets. 

Tue Prormierors or mie Worcester Dany ann Weexcr 
Gazerre.—Their papers, as issued. 

Tur Prorrretor or tig Worcester Evenne Stan.—His 
paper, as issued. 
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The Bookbinding Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance offund........ 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 
&c.,todate....... 372 38 


96,955 81 
Paid part of Assistant-Librarian’s salary $300 00 
For binding... 1s. e see ee + 6770 $867 70 


86,583 43 








Present amount of the Fund... .. . $6,588 11 


Bank Stock. .....- 





Railroad Stock... . + 1,000 00 
Railroad Bonds... .. + 2,000 00 
Cash... . eee 33 ~ 18811 

$6,588 11 


The Publishing Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of Fund 
1879, April 24. Received interest on investments, 

to date... 2... 239.28 

nc ses “for publications sold. . 37 75 


“98,800 24 
Paid for printing annual and semi-annual reports. 589 63 


98,523 21 








Present amount of the Fund. .....- 





Invested tn— 


City Bond... 1... ee 


Mortgage Note... .. « see 
Cah... eee eee eee 





98,210 G1 


The Salisbury Building Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of the Fund... .. . . $2,133 20 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investment, 
todate.... ++... 4113 





Present amount of the Fund... +... 


98,210 61 


$2,174 33 
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Invested in— 


Bank Stock. . . bee eee ee 8700 00 








Railroad Bonds... . +++ + + «1,120 00 
Cush. se eee eee eee + 854 83 
92,174 83 


The Isaac Davis Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of the Fund. .... . . $1,681 42 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 
to date... ee. ee 39 55 


$1,670 97 
1145 


81,659 82 








$1,659 82 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18, Balance of the Fund...» . . . 91,481 92 
1879, April24. Received interest on investment, 
to date. ....... 5159 


Present amount of the Fund... .... $1,538 51 





Invested in 
Bank Stock. . 2... ee ee eee eee 8900 00 
City Bonds... ee ee ee eee eee 60000 
Cath oe eee Pia wae ane aree | ISBN 


$1,533 51 





The Benj. F. Thomas Local History Fund. 


1879. April 24, Present amount of the Fund. . $1,001 80 


62 








Invested tn— 
Railroad Bond. «6 6 ee ee ee ee + 81,000 00 
Cash ees oer ees 180 
$1,001 80 

Total of the Eight Funds. ....... 869,360 00 


Cash on hand, included In the foregoing statement 


Respectfully submitted, 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


Worcester, April 24, 1879. 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, 
and find them to be correct and properly vouched, and that the securl- 
tles held by him for the several funds correspond with his statement. 


ISAAC DAVIS. 


EBENEZER TORREY. 


Woncesrer, April 25, 1879. 





was impressed with it pets asa supérior plece 
full of life and spirit. 

But, sir, better than all this, T was struck with it as a most 
excellent likeness; as u “counterfeit presentment,” may 1 
say, of our venerable Librarian. It seemed almost as if my 
friend himself lay concealed within that canvas, and as if 
he might, at any moment, cast it aside, step forward, 
take me by the hand. I think every one here will bear me 
witness to the faithfulness of the likeness. 

OF conrse, the portrait is designed for Antiquarian Hall, 
and will be placed there in company with the like represen- 
tations of the Presidents, Librarians and benefactors, of thia. 
institution, whose memory will always bo chorished here 
with gratitude and reverence. 

‘This is not the time nor the occasion, Mr. President, for 
doing fall justice to the labors and accomplishibents of our 
Librarian, May the time be far distant when that period 
shall arrive, and may more oloquent lips than mine be em- 
ployed in commemorating them ; but T may be permitted to 
refer briefly—as you, sir, jie already done, and as our 
friend who hus been the medium of presenting this portrait 
has done—to the fact of the long service he has rendered the 
society, an unremitting service of over forty years, daring: 
which time the Antiquarian Society has grown in character 
and reputation, and largely through his influence. He 
has been the administrator and interpreter of the large col- 
lection of books, aampelocs He manuscripts collected in your 
beautiful hall, while, at the same time, he has contributed to 
the collections and proceedings of the soviety those admira- 
ble papers, ofton sparkling with wit, and always redolent of 
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mombore of the Society, has been an uninterrupted i 
personal kinduoas on their part, and of unalloyed afféotion and 
respect on mine, 

Please to present my thanks to the gentlemen associated with 
you, (whom I am not at present permitted to recognize), and an 
assurance of the profound obligation of 

‘Yours most truly and gratefully, 
8. F. HAVEN. 





REMARKS OF HON. STEPHEN SALISBURY, LL.D. 


Paremuxt Satisncny said—Before I ask for your vote on 
the motion now before the society, I beg permission to offer a 
fow remarks, The eminent service of Mr. Haven seems to 
deserve a brief tribute from your President on this occasion, 
First, I will remind you of your pecuniary obligations to 
this salaried officer. Your records show that after 1838, in 
the firat twelve years of the unassisted labors of Mr. Haven 
in the library, while he was building up the character and 
the literary wealth of the society, his salary was six hundred 
dollars per annum. It was afterwards slowly increased, bat 
ithas never been raised above a moderate provision for his 
enpport, and this provision has been repeatedly and recently 
reduced by his private contributions for your novessities, for 
whieh your funds were not sufficient. His work has been « 





conception of the Cost nee of. old age. aes 
‘Sppear often on the surface of that sedate charactor. bed 
rs of Nellie Onstis betrayed the ro- 


SAV Ries pl Miceaion Sessa HUE 
Of the three great hittoric characters who waive 
songht refuge in private station from the “stormsof state” and 


the cares of government, two have not wanted a historian to 
invest their retirement with the nameless charm of the com- 
mon sentiments so dear to the world and 0 favorable to fame. 
The pages of Gibbon immortalize the retirement of Diocle- 
tinn at Salona and his devotion to his garden,by a few ex~ 
quisite tonches of Natare, such as _ 
the whole world kin.” 

Prescott has elothed the cloister life of Charles the Fifth, at 
Ynste, in spite of his fantustic performances, with the glow 
of poetical imagination. But in the lives of Washington by 
Marshall, Ramsey, Irving and Sparks, his private life is veiled 
in compurative obscurity. A few pages atthe close of exe 
work dispose of us many years of that grand retiremont. 

T venture to predict that fifty years hence Washington will 
be a more interesting character than he is today; that the 
hearts of his countrymen will turn to him with a more un- 
Peers stcn a5 Leyte apotheosized fess and studied 








the two other Indies at the right of the 

was at the left of Mra, Law, Dr. O1 

Fayette next to him, and at the foot of the 

panion, whose name I did not lear. The 

why Mr. Law did not come down to dine. 

him that he wasnnwell and could not eat, ‘The dinner w 
very good, small ronsted pigg, boiled log of lamb, r 
fowlos, beef, pens, lettice, encumbers, artichokes, ete., pu 
dings, tarts, ete., etc. We were desired to eall for what drink 
wo chose. He took a glass of wine with Mrs. Law first, which 
example was followed hy Dr. Croker and Mrs. Washington, 
myself and Mrs. Peters, Mr. Payette and the young Indy 
whose name is Custis, When the cloth was taken away the 
Prosident gave “ All our Friends.” 

Te epoke of the improvements made in the United States, 
especially in building bridges, and those at Boston, one of 
which was built when he was last there. We conversed also re- 
specting his return by the way of Lexington across the coun- 
try ; of the difficulty of the roads in Mendon and Uxbridge, 
enquired if T knew Mr. Taft's family, where he put up that 
night; whether the old gentleman was alive, and added that 
he was much pleased with the conduct of his daughters, par 
ticularly the eldest, which he said appeared to have superior 
sonse and knowledge for one edacated in such-a country vil- 
lage at a tavern. She appeared to understand coneider- 
able of geography, ete.; that ehe was a very sensible 
and modest porson. Enqnired if ehe waa married. Tine 
formed she was. He hoped she was well married. TI an- 
swored that I believed she was well married and that it was 
to a person of education who was a clergyman. We spoke 
of several officers of the late army: Col. Scammell, whose 
death he much Ismented, alsoof Major Shaw, Mrs. Croker’s 
brother, who died on his return from Canton. Mach more 
was said, but nothing respecting our present politicks, He 

jowever of Mr. Dana and of Mr. Marshall, the latter 
th him last Friday night on his way to 








piazza in the front, add much to the beauty of the! 
arrived at Alex*. abont sunset.” 


At this time Lafayette was languishing in an /Anstrian 
prison, with his wife and daughters to share his enptivity, His 
son, referred to in the diary with canitiiog aimpllsity ae “Me, 
Fayctte,” was George Washington Motier de Lafayette; his 
companion was M, Frostel, his tutor. They arrived in Bos 
ton in 1795. From Murch, 1796, to April, 1797, young Lae 
fayetto resided at Philadelphia in tha Prosidont’s family, and. 

ied him to Mount Vernon. In Sparks’ “Writings 
of Washington,” Vol. IL, page 680, there is letter from 
Washington to General Damas, dated June 24, 1797, two 
days before Mr. Frost’s visit, in which we find a pleasant al- 
lusion to the son of his old friend. “Elis (meaning Lafayette’s) 
son and Mr. Frestel, who appears to bave been his mentor, 
are and have been rosidents in my family since their arrival 
in this country, except in the firat moments of St, and a mod- 
est, sensible and well disposed youth he is* 

‘Tho reference in the diary to Washington's return, at the 
close of his eastern tour in 1789, from Lexington to New 
York aeross the country, and his passing & night on the way: 
at Mr, Taft's tavern in Uxbridge, suggests the introduction 
of an account given in “The Spy” of Nov. 12, 1789, of the 
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excepting when Col. Scammell came to dine at headquarters. 
Scammell lind a fund of ludicrous anecdotes and a manner 
of telling them which relaxed even the gravity of the Com- 
mander in-Chief.” 

He was shot on a reconnoissance before Yorktown, in 
wanton disregard of the rules of war, by a body of Hessian 
cavalry to whom he had surrendered on perceiving that he 
could not avoid capture. Sixteen years after, Washington, 
in the quiet of his home, had not ceased to deplore the fate 
of the gallant officer, the genial companion, the trusted 
friend, whose Massachusetts blood had been shed on 
Virginia soil. 


MEXICAN COPPER TOOLS. 


By Pauarr J. J. Varaxrest, PuD. 
Salis atin bn on 


and the | process | anf: 
inoterlaamy and tools by the red mon of North 
jas the attention of numerous invest 
ise was erg at at to Pais int 
ic copper mi 
bar th 


ates, how 

so ‘not inchided in the lecture of that covenin 
Thay, were’ callstod in order to secure all the m 

extant in relation to the prodnets of Mexico and. 
Central America. Neverth _ this treatment of a sul fee 
© ermain to onra, could not hi imparting an impulee 
the results of our own ies with 


‘But, ‘on the other hand, whilst the northern red man at- 
tained to hia highest achievemont ee jnction of the 
axe, the native of Central America boast of im; 
ant additions to his stock of tools. He possessed 

is for tilling the fields, and knew the uses of the 
when he wished to impart to the copper a 








All theo qnostions aro of the highest interest, 1 
an answer, Our most renowned authorities for Me 
Pree history, HERONS Erewots cots so Baan “ARSON 
le Bow cover this sul will } giving + 
ig 








desired suti: . They do not go much 
repeat the statements furnished the writers i 
same language as thoy recoived them. 

‘These early statements will form the principal portion of 
the material out of which we weave the text of om discus- 
sion. Inorder that the reader may be better prepared to 
enter into our reasoning and jndgo of tho correctness of our 
conclusions, we shall, in translation, place the statements 
of these authors below the text, in the form of footnotes; 
though, in cases where it is believed that the reader may 
desire to see the inala, the ish text is givon, 
Considerable Bele has derived from a source hitherto 
very little consnited, that of the native painti 
represent copper implements. As will be seen, make 
up, to a certain extent, fur the deticiency of the latter in 
collections. The ents we give wre of the same size as those 
we find copied in the Kingsborough Collection. 

We shall speak first of those localities whence the natives 
procured their copper and their tin; secondly, of the man- 
ner in which they used to melt metals; thirdly, consider 
whether the metal was moulded or hammered; and fourthly, 
discuss the various forms into which their tools appear to 
have been shaped. 

That the natives of the New World collected and worked 
other metals besides gold and silver, scoms to have become 
known to the Spaniards only after their entrance into the 
city of Mexico, A. D. 1521. During the first epoch, in 
which the West India Islands und the Atlantic coasts of 
Sonth and Central America were oxplored and conquered, 
io specinen of utensils, toole or weapons, made of brass or 
copper, was discovered to be in the possession of the inhab- 
itants. So also in Yucatan, Tlascalla, and on the high 
ee of Anahuue, where mechanics and industry were 

‘ound to have a home, and where the native warrior 





0. Humbotdi, Essal s. 1. Noav. Expagne, Tome UL, Livre 4, 
W. HE. Preveott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, Book I. 
Chap. 5. Tintsseur de Bourbourg, Hist. d. Nat, Cly. da Mexiqae, Lives 
TLL, Chap. 7, pag. 678. 




















copper, and tin.” Under the inflnences of such a 
the hoarts of the distressed Spaniards must have h 
with joy and conrage, when Ape, 
foplaelng the arms whieh their small band 

the source from which to equip the faithfal Indian 


‘Tlaseala in an efficiont manner. Immed ng 
taken fi ‘fotbal oa he cone pow, Gare 









the hope to have a su} of vannen made I ited to 
the Onion vated The only question Peleg eo 
to procure # sufficient quantity aya the material necessary to 


out this desi; lg 
cee aes ec ee ae all the states of the 
Mexican therefore, from quoting the 
localities, rs far aa our information goes, no writer or 
historian has stated where Cortes and before him the natives 
themselves found it. To investigate this matter might be 
of direct utility, at least. We intend to use a sonres 
hitherto des explored, but which for the history of 
Mexico is of greatost iny pasar the picture tables, exiled 
the Codices Mexicana, collections contain represen- 
tations of their historical, religions, social and commercial 
life. ‘The writer of thie article has made himeclf familiar 
with these sonrees, expecting to flud in them disclosures 
about the location of the ancient copper mines, as soon as 


terial, ae will be scon Intor, conduct us to very diferent conclusions. 

SUll, having been struck by the occurrence of the three words and a 

relative positions, we could not distniss them altogether, 

Cortes and Berual Diaz Wik delet ones Flt therefore, of 

est authority, Besides, it is by no means the future, 

fnstramenta of bronze may aatually be ‘dlscovered and found to be com> 
posed and copper. | fn such wn event cur Jadgment woul fhvae 

the o ‘opinion that Cortes and his follow ro keener observers and ine 

Vostitors than those whe during three and, one-half centuries: eke 

ter 


also Gomara ¢ 
a Peg ther iaee 
Der hiptiesgethonjiis 


vor ihe Words. as cOID- 
Phiererg ectnimes He appeared 


1652-1503, five years 
* Bernal Diaz, Chup. 147. 
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‘The cuts 1, 2, 3 and 4, are faithful reproductions of the 
ceoate of longing rig 





arms bel; 
Cur 4. 
Our 1. 
‘Tepeatia. ‘Teportia, ‘Tepotitin, “Tepozeoiula, 
There cannot be any doubt as to the meaning of the 
i by these pictures. mean axes. 


objects 

Their handles appear iv a 
cutting edges are somewhat rounded, and the tenons of 
the blades are inserted below the top of the handles. Both 
handles and blades are painted in a reddish brown color, 
the wood ns well as the copper. 

The differences between the pictured representations are the 
following : Cats 1, 2, and 4, show the axes growing out from 
the top of a mountain, whilet the axe of cut 3 a) 
itself. Further, the axos of cuts 1 and 2, those 3 
show something lied to the handle, which in cut 1 we 
recognize to be a Hinge bow-knot, and in ent 2 the samo 
girdle with a bow-knot, yot wound about a dress of white 
eolor, embroidered with red spots. A notable difference, 
however, will still be noticed between tho form of the axcs 
in ents 1, 2, 3, und that in ent 4, or Zepozcolula. We shall 
AiPa of this latter, on a later page, as an instrament very 

losely related to the other axes. 

means of these pictures we arrive at the know! of 

the following facts: sper was undoubtedly found in the 
neighborhood of the three named cities. Moreover, copper 
in these cities was wrought into axe-blades. Finally, the axe 
will tura out to be the symbol ueed for copper, in general. 
peers ries Sass ate weve this picture for 
the symbol for coppor does not return on other pages of 
the same Oodex, and thereby gain more information on the 
subject. We notice the picture of the axe-blude reappear- 




















A few words on the procuring of the metal from localitics 
where it was desorored hy the natives, may find a suitable 
lace here. Mining, as we underetand it to-day, or a2 the 
paniards understood ft already at the time of the conquest, 
‘waa not practised by the natives. Gold and silver were not 


* There Is, Indeed, one paxsage In Merrara (Antonio de), Hist. Gen. 
de Jos hechos de los Castellanos, Madrid, 1729, tu his Introductory Dew 
acripclon de las Indias, 3 Zacatula and Colima, re 


is 
“'Thore are very abundant Cll mines in this district, more 
antingo. ‘The Indians make Me 
ints Reet (dulee). ‘have, 


IX copper, Decanse it ts 

however, still another kind of copper, which is hard, om 
Pl for sion the grouad, instead of using iron, for 

Scqoninted with iran before the Spaniards entared the ” As 
‘willie acon tater, thoro ls nn. doubt as tothe jatar amvaruon, “But we 


= 
i 
a 
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‘tho former to De an anachronism and the manufacturing of vaso do 

cobre (copper vessels) will ti vet 

Conquest, when the art of - 

cepted and practised by the 
1s 











em at any rate, For 
all ieeadean oh 





plied with tin I can make the desired cannons, 
and daily Ltry to increase the nutnber, so that now I have 

ready tive pioces ready, two half culverines, two which are 
still smaller, one field-piece and two sacres, the same that TI 
brought with me, and another half-ealverine whieh E par- 
chused from the estate of the Adelantado Ponce de Leon.” 

In the above report of Cortes, therefore, we are informed 
of the name of the locality where tin was found and dug 





‘Tasco, at a distance of 26 miles, S. &. W. from the 
Hat vislied the memorable spor. ee Teasay #L 
Livro LV, Chap. xl: Ar the west of a 
palin, Where Cortes tegwn his work of Investigation.” 

+ The wards of the text ure: * Clertas plegeguelas dello, a manera de 


ny dlelgada, y procediend 0 \ 
tprovigels¥ aus du owes e Wotcba por oust tee 











* Thi) 
Mestean pain wihta we 
‘ol. Lo. van men 


‘ith that represented | 
Ing that hy 


rornceles, and 
Hon or given any other deciio 
Tosti at Bi etal 


ig 


ae 
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Delleve that Cortes waa right in 
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a conelnsion from this process of smelting , 
manner of smelting copper, The process musth 
exactly the eame: both, For, if the Mexican 
with the aid of « blowpipe, was able to increase the | 
the fire to such a Gs thee as to make sosblons. 
se ac orca 
ties in . 

degree of heat ; and tae achich hich is ea 
could huve beon treated in the same way. 


be concluded from the lan; of Torquemada and 
Gomara.* The words “dy one atone above another 
one,” are too clear to leave the least doubt ns to what 
ie Greet Lele elles process will soeounts Doe the abso~ 
lute iden! we oppor to e existing. 
between anh trinkets of Bae class, coming: ah 
from Nicaragna and Chirigui. s of a mou! 

however, fader eatery ns been heard of ag 
existing ‘tn any collection, probably because whenever they 


* Torpuemada (Kray Juan de) Monargnia Indl Matirid, nee Vol. 
11, Bogk FA Chapier |, "The goldemichs did not passead tho tools 
necessary for hammering metals, ues with cna atone placed moeee ane 
other ke pate ee 





latter La'a mould veh hah cae tn 
fon C) 


an 
wi indie in fie hand, seeming to spin, 
and an apple An his hand ue wh he Would eat it. ‘our Spantards Trend ok 
a eile imazed at the sight of these things, for our goldsintths are not 
to be compured to theirs.” Bernal Diaz, Chapter 1, “Twill fret mene 
ton the sculptors and the gold and sliversiith, who were clever In 
working and omelog gold, and would have asteniabed the most eolo- 
brated of our Spanis! veda the namber of these ise very Bel ee 
i the ros: skill Hived atm place called Ascapot 


es fram Mexico." Suaayr Deca ith cheer 
wate to Hove aan 3 =! Ms hit notte 
ieiidlnche wbereot eu oe rete in whi ith goldomie del “Gola ood 


Pir) we inte tot iter rae 
or bare, 
Srers ta ng ebro Into the forin and feshion they desire, 
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would lave been maintained: wea 
adem, a shield, or a breastplate was to: 

occasions when the object to be made requir e 
athin flat sheet of motal. Such 


objocts are 
dhe by es bat also 
nati 4 rae bial «Eni * 


which on. soeatiice oe ia ator 


and value left a d 
pe resent which 


to i taf nore thn ve fa 
ee 
‘e pass on now to discuss the various tools which we 


ae omitted to 5] any of 
w exposed for Hgts ae Re 


AE 
een) with the ie 
tion ae tools, tng 

‘except the much admired bronze axos. 


curiosities sent from the New World, and to gather from the 
lips of the bearcrs their verbal comments. His remarks 
on the axes he had seen, are “ with their bronze axex and 
hateheta, cunningly tempered, they (the Indians) fell the 
trees.” There are three expressions in this passage which 

will claim our attention. First, we learn that two claseea 


Prone Muryrde dangles, Bagtoh edition of Fen, Islan ofthe West 
is! i 
ee mae 10d Ge unereoe of xxv spans plhamaram 38)." 
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made as if beaten out Pentee @) fs 
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pe 
wi before ing it. We feur it will fail like many 
bes Hie ies opartoa ansieatiatet of which our author 
was auseeptible. If we ask whence he derived the notion 
that the tools were “argnte temperata” we shall 
find that he failed to give any authority. Petras Martyr, 
whom we often find fsa tae fall names and special 
Sener a the aid of which he gathered the material 
for his historical letters, does not follow this laudable prac- 
tice on this oceasion, even though the matter was one of im- 
portance to investigators like himself. For these instruments 
of bronze, and many other tools sent over, must have been, 
in another way, still more interesting to him than the 
objects of industry themselves. These toola ufforded the 
most palpable proof of an independent industry practised 
by that strange people jf the sea; he were a key 
perhaps also to the riddle, low it was possible to perform 
those marvels of workmanship. This silence of Petras 
Martyr respecting the details of the “argutia” which he 
rofexses that the natives employed in manufacturing their 
20 i8 80 much the more striking, since we find him 
enlarging a long, while upon their mannfactare of paper; 
and he shows himself correetly informed respecting that 
process. It is clear that the one was ns well worth detailing 
aa the other, Therefore we cannot help expressing the sus- 
picion, that whilst he had eorrcet information respecting the 

one, he had none respecting the other. 

It would, however, be renisene too munch to reject so. 
important a statement merely on the grounds all In 
aeted to save it, we could fairly say, that he omitted his 
references through carelessness. Accepting thie position, 
let us then seek to ascertain, who his informants might have 
been, and chiefly inquire what they wore able to tell him 
about the manufacture of bronze in Mexico. 

The circumstances accompanying the arrival of the 
cious gifts from the eapital at the Camp of Oortes, their 
shipping and unlading at Palos, and their registration at 
the custom-honse, are perfectly known. From them we 
guther the following points: First, no Spaniard had yet set 
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from the mines of Anahnac, since their alloy was not only 
gold, bt tin and silver. Gomara is the first who notes: 
the chisel and the borer. 

Let us further ascertain, what Father Snhagun® | is able 
tell us about Mexican metal tools. Asa teacher of the 
native generation, he made it his life’s task to: his 








likes and does it with skill and He is conversant 
with all kinds of devices, and all this he does with coi re 
and acenracy. (Con medida y . He knows how to 
purify the ore, and makes plates of silver as well as of gold. 

rom the cast metal. He knows Jikewlse how to make 
moulds of carbon (yoldes de carbon), and how to put the 


covered with pintes, all drawn up In order, but without ee 
Ly unpets, wher thelr fashion. When 


na ten banners and tri they cai 
banners were displayed and the cacique touched Gonzales? 
hand, ay did all the tve hundred, everyone giving him a turkey. Yot 
guoh of the women gave him twenty az0s of gold (velnes hachas te oro) 
ts fie, ench we elghteen pesos aud some 
We find in Oviedo (Gonzalo ia), Mista pen p nat, fae Pe 
dina, at the end of Vol. 1Y., iva foloquario pages with lastratious re~ 
ptt se aes seach cam ia 
at he ni etches is ore i 
T! mnastic : ibs 





(on page 81) that some anclent copylst or editor mast ere vevinod 
Oviedo's original tease Who was supposed to have dropped the tn~ 


ts 
[ind of uruis shout have been ia ase with the Nicoyane ot Nleatan 
Notwithstanding: be i dirtend ‘the cat of the alabarda, wl has the s! 
a genuine mediwval battleaxe, 





sn Sthgzun Pernadino de, Historia dot Ns Espa, Bi Cato Mt, do 
Bustamante, 9 Vol. Mezies> 1890. mats 
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Beer i mere srt . On the head of this 
bent top u deep notch is visible, into which the blade of 2 
little axe ia |, being fastened by w tongue or string 


coloa (to bend), bnt we learn from onr picture, that the 
town where 
the curved handles were manufactured, which seems to be 
dradiios ore aye oat 

Cer 11, coat of arms ie town 
Mendoza, pl. real in which the painter 
( (see cut th hae laid a al stress npon this 

" the handle into an exaggerated spiral form. 


nter's work was the ehief oceupation of the 

nhabitants. This is to be inferred from the 

‘Tepowvivle cont of arms belonging to the town of 
Tlaximaloyan, cut 12, Cod. Mendoza, pl. 10, fig. 5. 

ima signifies to work a8 a earpenter, and tam. 

malli s chip of wood. Tho 

Cor 12. “« ee axe voor sor, found 

ix nt and 0} 

% Z whieh he gives un Mfasteation 

not differing from the known 

of all axes, is very pro- 
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The contours 
are regular and resemble pera: sabes At ia flat on 
both sides, the apron serving asa handle (or tenon) is a 


little thicker ani mae to the oat which cuts as well 
as achisel. An Ti |, named Pascual Baltolano, from the 


earthen pot 2 those 
blades, their quality, thickness and size being a little different 


from cach other. ives rise to the supposition that there 
* 


sacrifice or a variety of offensive weapon that was fixed in 
the point of a lance? That which is certain, however, ie that 
they are found in abundance in this province and that mer- 
chants buy these metals from the Indians and rank them 
high on aeconnt of the superior quality of the ore” On 
proceeding in his expedition, the same author reaches the 
village of Mitla, where in the parochial church he recsivea 
the following disclosure on the pa ic 

tioned toola: “ One day, when hearing masa in Mitla, I no- 
ticed an ancient picture, which represented (San.) Isidro, the 
patron of the laborers, and saw him painted holding in his 
right hand « pole armed with the problematic blade, I there- 
from ae: that like the uncient Indians, the native le 
borers of to-day have adopted this instrament aa a distine- 
tive mark of their profession, and that instead of being an 
instrament of death it must be viewed na one for giving life.” 
‘This explanation agrees sutisfuctorily with what could be in- 
ferred from its size und ite peculiar shape, and if we imagine 
the tenon bent and in this form fastened to the top of a pole 
we should possibly have discovered a certain garden instra- 
ment of which the Spaniards spoke as always axed by the 





bined statements wo learned that. 
the natives contained a rich 
mixed cither with gold, or 
we might infer from this 
the natives manufactured 


named are always 


of Mexican copper ore, we are led to 
these ores were worked in their nnaltered 


that they considered the li; 
to be a composition of the red colored copper with either 
silver, gold or tin, ‘This belief would involve a presup- 
position of sionallarelat scionce in the enrly Mexicans, 
that we have not the least knowledge they had ever 


per. For if they had t 
bronze or Zeton to be a separate kind of metal, 
have had « separate name for it, as they 
other metals, fs the gold down to the ti 
cinnabar. Bronzewould have been called 














A covy of a letter from Dr, Le Plongeon, add 
the Right Reverend Bishop Courtenay, ‘ 
intended for the Biblical Archmologic 
the table by Stephon 





some remote period. He atates that, among Europeans, and 
partienlarly among English scientific bodice, littl interest is 
manifested in the anciont monuments of the American conti- 
nent, on the ground that no relation enn be traced between 
what iz called the Vew and the Old world. He endeavors 
to show that this is a hasty conclusion, and says, “I pray 
the Almighty that some day I niay be able to present to the 
world the history of these nations written by their own 
scribes, All has not beon destroyed hy Landa, Las Casas, 
and other fanationl Friars of the 16th century.” “TI will now 
set down # few faets, but will not advance an assertion that 
cannot be sustained by material proofs either graven on the 
ante and pillars of the temples, or painted in vivid colors 
on the walls of the palaces, or contained in the chronicles of 
the time of the conquest.” “ Let us," he continues, “ take 
philology to prove that communication has existed between 
this country and the nations that dwell on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and perhaps the high plateaux 
16 








i event to-lity, : 
nd, dipped in a red 
certain suered monuments. 


such symbol was ever 

the inhabitunts of the countries bordering on the shores 

‘of the Mediterranean, or by the Assyrians or Ch ox Chat it 
ever was discovered among the ruins of their temples and 


dices, 
eethe imprint of the red hand used by the aborigines of some 
re4 of America bas been, for a long time, a subject of discussion 










arrived at a knowledge of its veritable meaning, us we see by his 
communication to Mr. John L. Stephens ii at the end of the 
ix of the second volume of Incidents of Travel in Yuea- 
tin.’ Kffeetively, in the second column of the fifth page of the 
New York Herald for April 12th, 1879, in its account of the 
visit paid by Geveral Guay to Rast Sixon, Maharajah of Jeypoor, 
we read the description of an excursion to the town of Amber, 
the former capital ot the country subject to the Mabarajah, where 
‘still exists the palace of his anoustors, Speaking of the journey 
to the home ef an Indian King, among other things the writer 
: ‘We passed xnuall temples, some of them ruins, same i 
ih offerings of grain or flowers or fruit, some with privsts and 
people at worship, On the walls of some of the temples we saw 
the marks of the human hand as th ‘it had been 
blood and pressed against the white We were told 
was the custom, whon seeking trom the gods some benigon, to note 








in preference to. 
however, how to construet_ a dome, 
japan has the most ancient written history of 


ers is clear, since they have 
name for them, wodh, the same Bi Landa haw pre 
the whole alphabet in his work Lae cosas de Yucatan, 


NOTE BY THE PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 

Since the recelpt of this levier Me, Sallsbury bas procured, through 
tho agency of Dr. Le Plongeon, a flae apeclmon of the “Rod Mand" from 
‘one of the edifices of Yucatan, and has deposited it with bis collectloa 
of Mexican and Central American relies In the rary 6f the Autiqua~ 
rian Soolety, 

Whatever may be thought of the views of Dr. Le Plongeon respecting 
‘the relations uf American races to those of the Eastern coutinents ia 
Femote times, they appear to be strengthened by « remarkable eoucur- 
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thelr political sasociations, and endeavour to make n parieipate In . ; 
the benetlis of clyilizations bat this 7, however: to It 
ane ve a nee 
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the American 
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ell 
civilization re lacoere by Hinton. 
Stoxiooe Papua lence Monthly, Vous ¥en Nov fla July, 187. 

We take the following announcement from the Boston Daily Adver- 
fiver of August 15, 1579:— 


“THE AFFINITY OF LANGUAGES, 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF A GERMAN PROFKsSOR IN SOUTH ANERICA. 


ible througho! 
ry rove to be well founded, i will have an 

Immense Influence 9a the opisigns of: the leariied world’ ones 
“Tf, now, the Aymara ix a Semitic tongue, the lerrned world will have 
a hard task to determine whether Asia or Son st aa) 

1 Leavy 

ad. Was the Bh 
ug that of Asia was 
ert 
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the early chroniclers than had many writers, yet it may well 
be doubted whether Wilson’s criticisms are on the whole to” 
be received with approval. 

Rev. Dr. Grorcx E. Exxis said that it must be remem- 
bered that Prescott cautioned his readers against the ten- 
dency of the old chroniclers to exaggeration, and that all 
their narratives are to be received with due ullowance for 
the spirit of marvel and superstition which prevailed among 
the people of that time. . 

Tho Hon. J. Hammonp Trumsutr, Steraen Sauissvry, 
Jr., Esq., Rev. Dr. Epwarp E, Have, and Mr. Wasssorn, 
also spoke briefly on the same subject. 

The Society proceeded to the clection of President, 
Hon. Hasmiron B. Srapies and Caarces OC. Sura, Esq., 
having been appointed a committee for, receiviug the 
ballots. They reported that all the ballots were for Hon. 
Sreruzn Sauissury, LL.D., who accepted the office. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz, D.D., Dr. Josepa Sargent, and 
Grorcz Dexrer, Esq., were appointed a committee to 
report a list of officers for the Society, and they reported 
the names of the following gentlemen, who were, by ballot, 
unanimously elected :-— 


Vice- Presidents : 
Tames Lenox, Esq., of New York. 
Hon. Guozaz F. Hoax, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Council : 


Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Samven F. Haven, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwazp E. Hare, D.D., of Boston. 
Josep Sazcent, M.D., of Worcester. 
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Cuanrzs Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Hon. Ricuarp Frormnenam, LL.D., of Boston. 
Samvetr A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 

Srerazn Sauissvry, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 
Hon. P. Emory Aunriou, of Worcester. 

Rev. Epwazp H. Haut, of Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hauwonp Taumsort, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
Hon. Gzozoz Baxcrort, LL.D., of Washington, D. 0. 


Recording Secretary. 
Col. Joun D. Wasusurn, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Naraanim. Pate, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 
Sauvet F. Haven, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Rev. E. E, Harz, D-D., of Boston. 
Cuantzs Duanx, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


Auditors : 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Hon. Esszzen Torrey, of Fitchburg. 

The following gentlemen, having been recommended by 
the Council, were chosen members of the Society by 
ballot :-— 

Prof. Grorce P. Fiener, D.D., of New Haven; Horns 
Asaupows, Esq., of Southbridge; Sefior Anpzez Aznaz 
Perez, of Mérida, Yucatan. 
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important eymbol in the history of Yucatan. The same aym- 
bol of the hand is found among the Californin Tndinns, eut in 
atone about Lake Erie, and in other eections of this country, 
in the key-stone of the arch at Grenada, and also in India, 

Mr. Havux spoke of the interest attaching to these enb- 
jects, and commended the effort of Dr. Varewrest; and the 
paper was referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Wasunvny briefly called the attention of the Society 
to the revent action of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
announcing that, by recent discoveries, it has beon * settled 
beyond reasonable doubt that the mortal remains of the 
great discoverer, Christopher Columbus, had never been 
removed from San Domingo ;” to the fact that the evidence 
in the case of these alloged discoveries had been referred by 
the Spanish Government to the Royal Society of History at 
Madrid; that that body had decided that there was no 
reazonable ground for doubt that the remains had been 
removed to Havana, and deposited in the cathedral there; 
and to the opinion of Sir Travers Twins, that this is the cor- 
rect conclusion. The question is an interesting one, and 
quite worthy of investigation, if some member of the Society 
shall be disposed to enter upon it, He also referred to a 
visit he had recently made to Genoa, and the new monument 
to Colambus there, as well as to Cogoletto, claimed as the 
actual place of Columbus’ birth, and to the Church of St, 
Sepulchre in London, the place of burial of Oapt. John 
Smith, and some changes and improvements now taking 
place there. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Beconling Sceretary. 
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not with a view to immediate action, but that the members 


of the Society may be advised of the view of the Council 
a8 to its more pressing needs.” 

The Council further congratulate the members npon the 
fact, 80 seldom stated in any of its reports, that sinee the 
last meeting no member of the Society is known to have 
died, a circumstance which they cannot allow to pase with- 
ont an expression of dovont thankfulness. 

All subjects of historical investigation or review which 
range themselves under the general head of American, 
are always within the scope of inquiry of this Society; and 
the neighboring republic, to which recent accessions to the 
collection established by the liberality of the senior member 
of the Council have given new interest, whose singular 
isolation from the fumily of active nations make it less 
known to our citizens than are most of the countries of 
Europe, may well, in some of its historical and political 
aspects, invite the attention of our members at the present 
hour. 


Tho suthor of thie report takes grent pleasure fn stating that since tho 
‘meeting ut whieh It was read, one of our members has made + gift to the pub: 
ishing fund, of which the Counell made special reeognition at a meeting Leld 
on the 8th of November, 1819, when the President of the Soclety offered the 
following yotws, which were uiamiimously adopted — 


Voted, That the gift of five bundrod doll le 
2 ia yo tr ns er 
ee eee city cal go mo. wih encparaging nd 


nny 
Hvutions: ie anor of the 30 Where hovor was 
Jasin o enrich and mow ERIS cB 


And at the same moeting the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted = 


i Size SacanonYy Ser Ho 
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his vision all nataral beantice. Nor could he have dwelt 


long on the scene which lay behind him or on either hand, 
while before him thronged that fierce and savage 
no longer spell-bound at the namo and sight of Spaniards, 
nor terrorstricken at the sound of musketry, nor awestruck 
by the roar of artillery, bat once more the bold, deflaut, 
ernel Aztec, From Teotihuacan, Cortes looked on Otumba, 
the fleld of that great conflict, the issue of which was to 
doterming the fature of Spanish domination in Moxieo. 

There are several battles which by common consent are 
ranked by all students as ainong the docisive ones of history 
Such are, with unanimous assent, Marathon, Chalons, 
Hastings, Blenheim, Waterloo. There are others whose 
claim to be ranked as decisive battles may be questioned, and 
their importance gauged according to the view onc thinker or 
another may take of the magnitude of the results involved. 
For it could hardly be claimed by any that the number of 
troopa employed, or the number slain on one or the other 
sido, furnish the tost, Hallam, in a note in’ hie Middle 
Ages, remarking upon Martel’s battle, which took place 
between Tours and Poictiers, eaye: 

“The victory Cixi Basal ae has jnpoeies his name, and 


may be justly reckoned amon battles of which a con- 

trai paeteaed have al Hy cartel Gea teeranioe ine oooh 

Ghalona and Livia Yor dateacee tees tte dy 
ms anid ics Yet do we a 

the event, and follow as usual in the wake of fortune 


Although it is not known that the battle of Otumba has 
been classed by any writer among the decisive battles of the 
world, the modern travellor who stands whore Cortes stood, 
observing from the natural features of the country the 
great and overwhelming peril of the situation, with an appre- 
ciation heightened by the zest which actual presence on the 
spot imparts, can hurdly resist the conviction that here too, 
is one of the spots where tho fate of empire was put in 
issue, and future destinies of great peoples in the balance, 
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this little army to the shores of Mexico, leaves a garrison at 
Villa Rica, and etarta for the capital on tho 16th of August: 
with little more than four hundred Spaniards, and thirteen 
or fourteen landred-of the natives whom he first eonquored, 
then conelliated. The march begins throngh the beautiful 
and wondorfal sconery of the tierra caliente, amid a vegeta- 
tion of surpassing beauty, where nature knows no rest, but 
furnishes, in rapid order, fruits and flowers whose bright 
succession decks the vernal year. And now the army 
reaches Jalapa (to-day beantifal in its situation, overlooking 
the vast and striking panorama of the low country, itself a 
bower of vines and orange groves), and presses up the 
steeper heights, and throngh the rugged defiles of the 
mountains. Tt skirts the wild precipicos of Coffre de Perote 
and, visiting cities on the way which wre now squalid yil- 
lages or shapeless rains, passes the border of Tlascala, the 
Switzerland of early Mexico, @ republic fiercely and success- 
fully defying the authority of the Montezumas. Oo its left 
rises the huge mass of Malinche; on its front stand the twins 
Popocatapetl and Istaccihuatl, guarding that approach to the 
Mexican Valley, Crossing the present line of the railway at 
# point not far to the east of Apizaco, the army fights its way 
through the hostile forces of the Tlasculans, defeats them 
after despernte encounters, and having defeated makes them 
ite friends and allies, It is the 23d of September, and with 
six thonsand of the Tlaacalana, now enthusiastic in his cause 
and fired by hatved of the Aztec, Cortes scts ont from 
Tlaseala for Cholulu, the Mecen of the pilgrims, the Holy 
City of Anahuac. Received in apparent amity by the 
Cholnlans, he detects a conspiracy for his destruction, 
and overthrows it with great slaughter. The army sets 
forth once more, and passing between the great voleanoce 
the Spaniards look for the first time on the valley of 
Mexico. Inepired by ite beauty, and longing for tho trons- 
ives of the cupital which sits like Venice in the midst of 
waters, though around it and behind it are bold and lofty 
4 








Still the conflict rages. The Aztecs take possession of 
the feocalli, their sacred temple, which stood on the site of 
the present cathedral of Mexico. The Spaniards storm the 
temple, pat the garrison to the sword, and cut down the 
idols; but the more tiercely does the flery Aztec denounce 
the vengeance of his outraged gods upon the invaders. 
The courage and nombers of the native reernits curry all 
before them, and the foreigners mnat abandon the city. 

‘Thon comes the “noche ¢riste.” The Spaniards sally forth 
into the darkness, trusting to escape the vigilance of guards, 
and make their way by the eanseway towards Tlacopan. 
Their march is discovered, and the alarm runs through the 
city. Tho permanent bridges have beon hroken down, and 
the reliance of the Spaniards is on portable and temporary 
ones thrown neross the breaches. The tirst breach it crosacd, 
but the bridge cannot be moved forward to the second. 
Chaos takes the place of order, tho relentless Aztec pursnes 
the Spaniard, now for almost the first time flying before 
him. Some are spared by the sword only to perieh in the 
waves, The bands are broken, but their indomitable loador 

* cheers them with hia own nndannted spirit, and the dreary 
night is passed at length, and hope springs anow with the 
light of morning. It is the Ist of July, 1520. 

For this remnant of an army, thos redueed by sfoge, 
assault, sally, retreat and ront, wore still in store weary days 
of march, and anxious nights of watching for the ambnshed 
fue. They slowly crept along the weatern shore by Tlaco- 
pan, and northerly, then eastward, till at length on the Tth 
of July they reached the monaments of Teotihunean, and 
Cortes looked upon the valley of Otumba. Tt was the eve 
of the great battle, and the shattered band was here to con- 
front a countless host arrayed for its final destrnetion and 
the overthrow of the power und hope of Castile in New 
Spain. In the wild night of departure from the city, the 
Spaniards had left behind every piece of artillery, every 
muxket, and all their ammunition, For the first time since 

















25 
to overcome. ‘The Aztec mind had bocn training itsolf to. 
firmness and resolution against the foe and their ayia 
warfare. Lis original fiercenesa had not abated, an of 
punic had attended each one of those late conflicts, by which 

the Spanish force had been gradnally redneed in numbers und 
officiency, and brought to its present desperate strait. Nor 
is it difficult to conceive that the overthrow of Cortes and 
his band, and their total extermination, upon the Sth of Jnly, 
1520, might have led to such a re-catablisbinont, consolidation 
aud perpetuation of the Aztee power as to have changed 
for all time the order of events in Mexico, a8 a different 
resalt of the battle of Hastings might have changed for all 
time the civilization of England and her rank among the 
powers of tho earth. 

Bernal Diaz tells the etory of the battle,-part of which, 
he was, with simplicity and modosty. Having deprecated 
in his preface, the line of exaggeration which pervades tho 
history of Francisco Lopex de Gomara, he carefally avoids 
any appearance of 4 similar tendency in his own, He saya, 
howover, that the forces of Spain wore animated by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Lady the Virgin Mary, a8 also by 
St Jago, “who undoubtedly nasisted ua, as certified by a 
chief of Guatimoyin, who was present in the battle.”* 

‘The stury is briefly told. The little handfnl of Spaniards 
descended into the valley, and met the conntless host. 
They were engulfed in the surging multitude. Prescott, 
quoting the figurative expression of Sahagun, says: “they 
stood firm like an islet against which the brenkers, 
and surging, spend their fury in vain.” They fought with 
the energy of desperation. Cortes cheered them with 
inspiring words and prodigies of valor. They were to rely 
on their lances and swords, to strike at the leaders, to hold 
tirmly by their arms. The mighty mass of the Aztecs 
swayed to and fro—driven back for the moment by the 


* Keating’s translation of Bornal Diaz. 
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the sad night), where tradition says Cortes hid himself, with: 
one of his band, till the porsuers had returned to the eity; 
while towards the north, and in full view from the castle, 
shine the white walls of the greatest of all the shrines of Mex- 
ico, that of Santa Maria de Gaudalupe, at Gandalupe Hidalgo. 
Still Mexico is a modern city, the capital of a Republic, and 
turning from these memorials of the past, the traveller, 
with such light as enqairy and observation will afford him, 
must consider the present position of that Republic among 
the nations, its prospects, and the obstacles which lie in the 
way of its progress to influence and power. 

It is a country of vast resources, Its popalation can 
hardly fall below nine millions. The Spanish or Orcolo. 
clusa, the aristocracy, to which belong the majority of the 
leaders of thought, politics, science, society, amall in num- 
ber, but of great influence, constitute, perhaps, tive per 
cent. of the whole people. The Mestizos, representing 
almost every degree of admixture of Spanish with Indian 
blood, less influential than the Creoles, combining the 
qnalities of the Spaniard and the Indian, yet not perhaps as 
& goneral proposition, the highest qualities of either, more 
turbulent and restless than cither, constitute, perhaps, 
twenty per cent. more. The remainder sve the Indians, 
descendants of the tribes whom Cortes overthrew, in virtual 
slavery till the establishment of Mexican independence in 
1821, in hardly leas than virtual slavery to-day, through 
ignorance, poverty, and the weight of the accuoulated 
degradation to which they have been subjected for three 
hundred years, a docile, industrions, teachable race, whose 
possibilities of attainment, under favorable influence, are 
well illustrated hy the President Juarez, a native Todian 
without the admixture of a drop of any foreign blood. It 
is upon the education and practical enfranchisement of this 
latter class,—who may be seen in hordes on the squares, and 
airing themselves on the sidewalks, of the city of Mexico, 
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West India Islands and British Colonies, Mexico stands, in 
this respect, in the very lowest rank. Nor is thore in the 
Republic, outside of the City of Mexico, substantial security 
for life, liberty or property, 

It happened to the writer of this report, early in the 
present year, to moct in the capital of this Republic, an 
eminent fellow-citizen resident in that country, from whoge 
careful obsorvation, and clear and bold expressions of 
opinion, he was able to learn much of the present and prose 
pective condition of Mexico that otherwise would have 
escaped his cognizance, The chances of travel also brought 
him in contact with several natives of the country, of 
the Creole race, of evident ability and familiarity with 
affairs, who wero at the pains to explain quite fully the sye- 
tem of government and principle of political economy 
which are prevalent there, With these gentlemen it was 
his privilege not only to consider the existing evils, but the 
possible antidote as well. 

The writer has not been able to agree with thoi com- 
meptators who are of opinion that the chief obstraction 
to progress in civilization in Mexico is the action of the 
representatives of the Roman Oatholie Charch. How far 
the spirit of ultramontanism which has prevailed among a 
part at least of the elergy there, bas upon the whole con- 
tributed to the repression of reform, and attempts at pro- 
gress among the people is open to disenssion, The recent 
Republican administration have taken strong ground against 
priestly practices, and prohibited monks, nuns and Jesuits 
from residence and protection in the Republic. Nor is any 
priest allowed to walk the streets in the habiliments of hia 
order, as in most Catholic countries. The levy of taxes for 
the support of the clergy is prohibited, and monasteries and 
cloisters have been, to some extent at least, converted into 
reformatoriecs or schools. Doubtless the government, in 
attempts of this kind, has honestly songht the good of the 
community. Yet the people are the partisans of the clergy, 





tection, would be certain, and even with it, is quite likely to 
‘bo made, for the purpose of rolbery or murder, No well 
informed person, no resident of the country, would think 
for » moment of leaving any station on the railway to pfo- 
ceed into the country without arms or an armed guard, nor 
would the owner of a mine, or a hacienda or a factory, think 
of sending money, precions metals, valuable products, from 
the city to the country, or from the country to the city, 
without accompanying it, not only with an armed, but with 
a carefully-selected guard, The owners of the beantiful 
haciendas to be sen within even three or four miles of the 
capital, do not dare to live on thei, mnless protected by 
soldiery from the attacks of armed freebooters. ‘These pre 
cautions ure necessary and are maintained, yet even with 
and in spite of them, ontrages on the rights of property are 
common on the very line of the railway, and under the 
shadow of the city, In the country, and away from the line of 
railway, the insecurity ia far greater. Instancea of startling 
significance are related to the traveller, on authority which 
cannot be questioned. Mere highway robbery is 80 common: 
that the papers take little note of it. An instance was 
related by the Minister of the United States resident in the 
city of Mexico, 30 comprehensive in its scope as to serve 
‘as an illustration of the wide extent of these dangers. 

‘The Consul General of Belgium, resident in the United 
‘States, made during the year 1878, by the order of his gor- 
ernment, & tour of observation in the interior of Mexico, 
He was fornished with a military guard for this journey, but 
while passing through one of the Mexican States moat 
favored in the matter of wealth, intelligence and popnlation, 
his party wax assailed by a band of highwaymen, masked 
and armed. The guard under whose escort he wus travel- 
ling ran away without firing a shot. The consul and his 
entire party were robbed of everything of value, and sent 
on to the next station, where they learned that the attacking 
‘purty were part of the road guard, who had deserted the 
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But a government which is constantly on the wateh for revor 
lation, can hardly devdte itself to the cultivation of sack 
views or relations ; and it will preseribe snch restrictions for 
those forelgnierar it, eold) undertake an enterprise of this 
kind, as practically to amount to 4 prohibition for pradent 
men, Tt was the opinion of the most intelligent Americans 
in Mexico the last winter, that no charter conld be procured: 
from the Mexican Congress for a railroud to be built by 
foreign ewpital, unless all persons connected with the enter- 
prise, und the expital involved, should be declared Mexican 
in everything relating to the enterprise, and unless they 
should abandon all right to maintain any claim as foreigners, 
“oven when alleging a donial of justice.” A waiver of the 
privilege recognized in most civilized countries, and in every 
system of international law, that the foreigner may invite 
the intervention of his own government when alleging a 
denial of justice, would hardly be insisted on as against 
those seeking to make an investment which would be a boon 
to the country, by any government or system of adininistra- 
tion whose tenure of office was secure, ‘and which took # 
broad view of ite relations to other governments and oven 
its own people. 

It would be easy to give further illustrations of the many 
evils undor which the Mexican Republic labor, for want of 
a stable government, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
fall of the empire of Maximilian is regretted by many persons 
who have a large atake in that community, and who feel that 
even an imperial government, secnrely planted and wisely 
administered, would be more promotive of the good and 
growth of the Mexican people, than the nominally free insti- 
tutions which there flourish “ with vernal lives, that blossom 
but to die.” It is trne also, that many havo looked forward 
to what may be termed an American Proteetorate; yet that 
citizen of the United States would grievonely, wrong tho 
trne interest of his own country who should lend his infla- 
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since, elaborate and valuable drawings of remarkable native 
riptions found in that State, has sent to the library the 
t volumes of the Geological Survey of Ohio, 
recently issued, the largely illustrated quarto volume of the 
History of Cuyahoga County, with throo bound volumes 
and forty pamphlets of other publications, among them a 
few jages from an unpublished work by himself on the cure 
of cousumption. Hon. Isanc Sinucker still continues his 
laburs among the antiquities of Ohio, of which we receive 
the benefit through the newspaper contributions forwarded 
by him. Richard A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va., ren- 
ders the same important service in giving our society the 
benefit of his industrious collections and compilations of 
Virginia history. J. Whitney Phanix, Esq, of New York, 
has presented a remarkable specimen of luxurious genealogy 
in three superb privately-printed quarto volumes upon the 
Whitney family of Connecticut. Mrs. F. W. Paine, and the 
Rev. George S. Paine, of Woregster, have transferred from 
the library of the late Frederick Win. Paine, 80 long a dis- 
tinguished officer of the society, two hundred and ninety- 
two volumes of choice books—histories, eyclopedias, and 
dictionaries, ects of reviews, voyages and travels, historical 
collections, and other forms of literature and. science 
deemed to be most appropriate and important for our uses, 
and such as would represent the expressed desire of our late 
associate for the ultimate destination of a portion of his 
private collections. This substantial testimonial, we are 
informed, may receive additions hereafter, under the good 
will of the present posscssers. Mrs. Judge Chapin has 
deposited a photograph of her lamented husband, the man- 
uscript of the statistical report he had intended to com- 
plete on behalf of the Council of this society, together with 
three hundred and twenty-seven pamphlets, two maps, and. 
various minor matters for the library. From A. P. Marble, 
A.M., Superintendent of Schools in Worcester, have come 
three bouks and one hundred aud sixty-two pamphlets, and 
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contributions from the whole country, and the advantages 
proceeding from them have been limited to no particnlar 
section. It is entitled to whatever consideration is due to 
the fact that it is the oldest and most cosmopolitan archs- 
ological institution on the American continent. 


Respectfully submitted. 
8. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 
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‘Tax PRoprieror o¥ THE BARRE GazeTTE.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue Proprierors oF THE FITCHBURG SeNTINEL.—Thelr paper, a8 
Issued. 

‘Tue Proprietor oF THE AyeR Pupiic Srrerr.—His paper, as issued. 

‘Tue Prornietors ov THE Worcester Dary anp Weexy Spy.— 
Their papers, as issued. 

‘Tue Proprrerors oF THE Worcester DAILY XD WEERLY GaZzETTE. 
—Thefr papers, as issued. 
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The detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures, 
with that of the investments of the several funds, is as 
follows -— 


Statement at the Condition of the Seberal Funds. 


The Librarian's and General Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fond... . . . . . $81,496 28 
“Oct, 20, Received Interest on Investments 

todate,.s...... 775 50 

own “for Annual Assessments 245 00 


$82,516 78 
Pald for salaries and incidental expenses... .. 890 10 


1879. Oct. 20. Present amount of the Fand. . . $31,626 68 


Invested as follows : 


Bank Stock... see ee eee eee 8 9,100 00 
Railroad Stock... +s eee eee ee + 8400 00 
Railroad Bonds... 2 ee eee eee 12,700 00 
Mortgage Notes ......--- + s+ + 6,000 00 
Cash... eee ae 426 68 

$31,626 68 


‘The Collectionand Research Fund, 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund. . . . . . . - $16,695 54 
© Oct, 20. Received interest on investments 
to date,.. 1.1... 858.99 


817,054 58 
Paid part of Librarian's salary, and for books... 528 22 


Present amount of the Fund... .. $16,581 81 





Invested as follows : 





Bank Stock... 6.0 $6,500 00 
Railroad Stock»... eee 5,800 00 
Railroad Bonds + + 4,500 00 
Cash 5 sus ss + 281 81 





$16,581 31 
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The Bookbinding Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund... ... . . $6,588 11 
“Oct. 20. Received interest on investments 
todate........ 16100 
96,749 11 
Pald part of Assistant-Libraria: ry $300 00 
Pald for binding... 4... +++ ++ 10690 406 80 











Present amount of the Fund. ..... 96,342 81 


Invested as futlows : 


ste eee = + $2,800 00 
se eee eee 1,000 00 


Bank Stock... . 
Rallroad Stock . 






Railroad Bonds. . . 2,500 00 
Cathe. ccc ees . 42 81 
96,842 81 


The Publishing Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund. ..... « . $8,210 61 
“Oct. 20. Received interest on investments 
todate.. ss... 2400 





Present amount of the Fund... ... 98,454 61 


Invested as follows : 





Bank Stock +e eo 1,000 00 
Railroad Bonds. + ee + 6,000 00 
City Bond... ee ee se ee + 1,000 00 
Mortgage Note... . see ee 1,100 00 


Cash ever ee ee eee ee 854 61 





98,454 61 


The Salisbury Building Fund. 


1879. April24, Balance of Fund... ... . . 82,174 83 
Oct. 20. Received Interest on investments 
to date eee ee | 1250 





92,186 88 
1,006 11 


Pald for Heating Apparatus, &c.... 2... 





Present amount of the Fund... . ~~ $1,182 73 


10 
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Invested in— 


Railroad Bonds. . 2... 12+ eee. 962000 
Bank Stock . ste eee eee 10000 
Cash . . eee, cr) 








$1,182 72 


The Isaat Davis Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund... .. . + «$1,659 82 
“Oct. 20. Recelved interest on investments 
todate........ 2500 














91,684 82 

Paid for Books... .... sect ee eens 1579 
$1,669 03 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund. 
1879. April 24. Balance of Fond. .... ~~ . $1,588 51 
Oct. 20. | Received interest on investment 

to dates... see 15 00 

Present amount of the Fund. ..... 91,548 51 


‘Invested as follows : 


eb ee we eo «81,500 00 
se eeenes  485L 


Bank Stock . . 
CS (caver in eas 








$1,548 51 
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The Benjamin F, Thomas Local History Fund. 











1879, April_24. Balance of Fund. . + + + $1,001 80 
“Oct, 20. Received for interest since... . 85 00 
1,086 80 
Paid for Local Histories... .-++.++-++-+ 1058 
Present amaunt of the Fund... .. $1,026 32 
Railroad Bond + + + + 81,000 00 
Cash... sree 2622 
$1,026 22 
Total of the Eight Funds. ....... 968,881 89 
Cash on hand, included in the foregoing statement 81,561 89 


Respectfully submitted, 


-NATHANIJEL PAINE, Treasurer. - 


Worcester, October 20, 1879. 


‘The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, 
and find them to be correct and properly vouched, and that the securi- 
tles held by him for the several funds correspond with his statement. 


IBAAC DAVIS. 


EBENEQER TORREY. 


Worcester, October 21, 1879, 














THE KATUNES OF MAYA HISTORY, 


By Panu J, J. Varennnt, Pa.D, 
[Translated from the German, by Stephen Soltebury, Jv.) 


Intnopucrony Remanxs. 


Is the ensuing discnesion an attempt is made to oxplain 
the so-called Katunos of Maya history.” 

The Manuscript which bears this name is written in the 
Maya language, and its disoovery is of comparatively recent 
date. At its first publication in 1841 it could not fail to 
attract the attention of all those who were engaged in the 
study of ancient American history, because it unveiled a 
portion of tho history of Yneatan, which had been till 
then entirely onknown and seriously missed. At that date 
oply a acanty number of data, loosely described, and re- 
ferring to an epoch removed from the Spanish conquest of 
the Peninsula by only a few decades, had arose as the sole 
representatives of a long past, in which the builders of the 
ruined cities nndonbtedly must have lived an eventful life, 
not to be counted by a few generations, but by » long and 
hardly calenlable number of centuries. This vacnum of 
time the manuseript promised to fill out. Though it did 
not offer a history conceived in the common acceptation of the 
word, the brief epitome of events which it presented, began 
by telling ns of the arrival of foreigners from distant lands, 
who, step by step succeeded in conquering the me soil and 
who were brought into significant connection with the name 
‘as well a8 the fall of cities now lying in rains over the whole 
country. 

As to the authenticity of the events reported, they have been 
received by many students with a confidence and faith 
manifosted when discoveries of sach importance are brought 
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Tux Maya Manuscuirt. 


Maya. 
Lar u tzolan Katun lukel ti cab 
ti yotoch Nonoual cante anilo Tutul 
Xiu ti chikin Zuiua; u luumil o 
talelob Tulapan chiconahthan. 


§ 1. Cante bin ti Katun tle u 
xImbalob ca uliob uaye yetel Holon 
Chantepeuh yetel u cuchulob: ca 
hokiob ti petene uaxac Ahau bin 
yan cuchi, uac Ahau, can Ahau 
cabil Ahau. cankal haab catac 
hunppel haab; tumen hun piztun 
oxlahun Ahau cuchle ca uliob uay 
ti petene cankal haab catac hunp- 
pel haab tu paktell yetel cu xtm- 
balob lukel tu luumilob ca talob 
uay t petene Chacnouitan Ine, u 
aijoil lae 81. 


§ 2, Vaxac Ahau, uac, Ahan, 
cabll Ajau kuchc! Chacnouitan Ah- 
mekat Tutul Xiu hunppel haab 
minan ti hokal haab cuch! yanob 
Chacnouitan Ine: lal u habil lae. 

99 afios, 

§ 8. Laitun uchet u chicpahal 
taucubte Ziyan-cann lae Bakhalal, 
can Ahau, cabil Abau, oxlahun 
Ahau oxkal hash cu tepalob Ziyan- 
aan ca emob uay tae: lai u haabil 
cu tepalob Bakhalal chuulte laitun 
ebicpahel Chichen Itza Ine. 

60 afios. 


§ 4. Bulue Abau, bolon Ahan, 
uue Ahau, ho Ahau, ox Ahau, hun 
Ahau uac kal haab cu tepalob Chi- 
chen Itza ca paxi Chichen Itza, ca 
binob cabtal Champutun th yanhi w 
yotochob ah Ytzoab kuyen wincob 
Ine. 120 alios. 





‘Translation. 

‘This is the series of “ Katunes 
that elapsed from the time of their 
departure from the land and house 
of Nonoual, in which were the four 
Tutul Xiu, lying to the west of 
Zuina, going out of the country of 
Tulapan. 

§1. Four epochs were spent in 
travelling, before they arrived here 
with Holonchantepeuh and his fol- 
lowers. When they began their 
Journey toward this {sland, it was 
the 8th Ahau, and the 6th, 4th and 
2d were apent in travelling: because 
in the year of the 18th Ahau they 
arrived at this island, making to- 
gether eighty-one years they were 
travelling, between their departure 
from their country and their arrival 
at this island of Chacnouitan. 

Years 81. 

§ 2. The 8th Ahau, the 6th 
Ahau; in the 2d Ahau arrived 
Ajmekat Tutul Xiu, and uinety- 
nine years they remained in Chac- 
nouitan. ‘Years 99, 





§3. In this time also took place 
the discovery of the province of 
Ziyan-caan or Bacalar, tho 4th Ahau 
and 2d Ahau, or sixty years, they 
nad ruled in Ziyan-caan when they 
came here. During these years of 
thelr government of the province 
of Bacalar occurred the discovery 
of Chichen-Itza. Years 60. 

§4, The 11th Ahau, the 9th, 7th, 
bth, Sd and Ist Ahau, or 120 years, 
they ruled in Chichen-Itza, when it 
was destroyed, and they emigrated 
to Champoton, where the Itzaes, 
holy men, had houses. Years 120, 
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the valuable information and material which form the chief 
interest of their labors and researches, and which enabled 
also Pio Perez in the year 1835, to discover material from 
which to interpret so complete a description of the system 
of Maya chronology. Nay, even, we have a suspicion that 
Bishop Landa may have laid aside the most important part 
of these records, or what was the most intelligible to him, 
for we cannot comprehend how he would have been able 
without these pictures before his eyes to present in his work 
the symbols for the days so correctly, and also those for the 
months, or how otherwise he could have written his work 
in Spain, so far removed from all sources of information 
and from consultation with the natives. 

No reason, therefore, exists why the Maya author 
should not have remained in possession of some paint- 
ing, which exhibited the annals of his forefathers. If, 
however, he was compelled to write his “Series of 
Katnnes” from memory, there is no reason for not relying 
on the accuracy of his retentive faculties alone. The 
noble Indians, and he belonged undoubtedly to this 
class,,were very particular in training their sons to learn by 
heart songs expressing the glorious deeds of their ancestors. 
It is a fact attested by the Spanish chroniclers, that these 
songs were recited publicly in the temples and on solemn 
religious occasions They were the only kind of positive 
knowledge with which we know the brains of the Indian 
pupils were burdened. In either case, therefore, the 
accuracy of the written Maya report needs not be doubted, 
at least not on the grounds alleged. Had it been composed 
in the Spanish language instead of Maya, we should have 
viewed this circtimstance with a more critical eye. But as 
the native under Spanish rule expressed it in his native lan- 
guage, this kind of loyalty appears to us to give a certain 
warranty of dealing with a man who described the tradi- 
tions of his oppressed race, and who wished to perpetuate its 
memory by handing down to posterity the principal events 
of the past history of his nation. 

At this place, we should not like to omit pointing out 
an interesting suggestion which the clear headed and 
sagacious author, Scior Eligio Ancona* made in his before 











‘Historia de Yucatan, Eligio Ancona, Mérida, 1879, Vol. I., page 
156. “Landa in Relagion de las cosas de Yucatan, § viii., also speaks of the 
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The second year begins with 3 Muluc. In the same man- 
ner going on with the combination the first day of the third 
year was 8 Hix, then followed 4 Cavac, 9 Kan, 10 Mulne, 11 
Hix, 12 Cavac, 13 Kan, 1 Mulue, 2 Hix, and so on. At the 
end of the 54d year the above-mentioned combination was ex- 
hausted, for the 53d year began again with the day 1 
Kan. 
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z ASRSR KA ZARR GRE 
‘Names of the 

Days. 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
Kan, TSe2o93 OFT 6b WEWTTS 29 8 
Chicchan, 2 9 310 4 11 5 12 6 18 7 1829 810 4 
Quimij, 810 411 5 12 6 18 7 18 29 810 411 5 
Manik, 411 512 6 187 18 29 810 411 512 6 
Lamat, 512 618 7 1 8 29 810 411 512 618 7 
Muluc, 613 718 29 310 411 512 618 718 

yc, 71829 $10 411 512 61371829 
Chuen, 829310 411 512 618 71 8 2 9 810 
Eb, 9 310 411 512 G18 71 8 2 9 310 411 
Been, 10 411 612 618 71 8 2 9 810 411 512 
Giz, 11 412 618 71 8 2 9 8 10 411 512 613 
Men, 2613 71 8 2 9 8 10 4 11 5612 618 7 1 
Quib, 13718 2 9 8 10 4 11 56 12 6138 718 2 
Caban, 18298 104 11 5 1261371829 3 
Edznab, 29310 4 11 56 12 6 187 1829 810 4 
Cavac, 810 411 5 12 6 13 7 18 29 810 411 & 
Ahau, 411 612 6 18 7 18 29 310 411 512 6 
Ymix, 5612 6138 7 18 29 310 411 612 613 7 
Yk, 613 718 29 810 411 512 618 71 8 
Akbal, 71829 #810 411 512 613 71 8 2 9 
‘The following year must begin with 2 Mulue. 








It is to be observed here that this arrangement of a 
calendar of.epochs agrees with that in use in the interior of 
Mexico. There, the numbers from 1 to 13 were combined 
with four names, Tecpatl, Calli, Tochtli and Acatl, which 
they had taken, like the Mayas, from the names for the 20 
days of the month; and both calendars represent the first 
days of their weeks of five days as occurring upon the Ist, 
6th, 11th and 16th days of the month. From this system 
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had taken notice of the positive declarations of the mann- 
seript to the effect that the Ahaves consisted of 24 yourn 
divided a8 above stated, they would not bave misled their 
readers on this point.” 
jor Perez continnes:— | 
“Tt is an incontrovertible fact that those Maya Toke 
epochs or ages, took their name from Ahkaw Haten, for they 
began to be counted from the day which bore the name 
iu, the sovond day of those years, whieh began with the 
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name Cavac. But as those days and numbers were taken 
from years which had run their course, the periods of 24 
years could never maintain an arithmetical order, but sue- 
ceeded each other according to the following arrangement 
of numbers: 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4,2. As the 
Indians considered the number 13 the initial number, it is 
probable that some remarkable event had happened in that 
year, because, when the Spaniards arrived in the Peninsula, 
the Indians then counted the 8th as the Ist, that being the 
date at which their ancestors came to settle there; and an 
Indian writer proposed that they should abandon that order 
also, and begin counting from the 11th, solely because the 
Conquest had happened in that Ahan. Now, if the 13th 
Ahau Katun began on a second day of the year, it must be 
that year which began on 12 Cavac, and the -12th of the 
series. The 11th Ahan would commence in the year of 10 
Cavac, which occurred after a period of 24 years, and so on 
with the rest; taking notice that after the lapse of years we 
come to the respective number marked in the course of the 
Ahaues which is placed first; proving that they consisted of 
24, and not, as some have believed, of 20 years.” 

From the heading (§ 8), “ Of the Great Cycle of 312 
years, or Ahau Katunes,” as well as of the text just quoted, 
it is apparent that Senor Perez intended to establish the 
fact that the ancient Maya cycles were composed of 24 and 
312 years respectively. He «loes so in manifest contra- 
diction to the prevalent opinion that they consisted of 20 
and 260 vears. Wo do not underatand the reasons why 
he should have come to this conclusion. It grew out 
neither from the facts alleged nor from the connection into 
which he wove them together. The peculiar circumstance 
of having, in his commentary references, four years inter- 
calated in succession to the usual cycle of twenty years, and 
included in a square, to serve as a “ pedestal ” to the former, 
is not capable of shedding new light upon the question and 
causing us to distrust authorities on which we were accustomed 
to rely. The other reason, which stands second in his order of 
forming premises for his conclusion, is said to be the undeni- 
able fact, that those periods took their name of AAuu Aatun, 
because they began to be counted from the day Ahau, which 
was the second day of those years that began in Cavae. 
OF this uncontrovertible fact the readers are not elsewhere 
informed. The information, however, which we are able to 
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occupy themaelvoa with the preeages of their second idol and — 
to offer sacrifices to him, taken away thoir first idol to 
replace it by the socond, in to worship it in the coming 
ten years.’ 

“Tho Indians say, for example, that the Spaniards arrived 
at the City of Mérida in the year of the nativity of onr Lord 
and Master 1641, which wns precisely tho fiat year of Bulue | 
Ahau (11 Ahan), the same that we at the top of : 
the instramentt below the cross, and which also indicates that =” 
they arrived in the month Pop, whieh ix the first in their year, 
Had the Spaniarde not come as they did, then they would 
have placed the Idol of Bolon Akaw (9 Alau), offeri 
homage to it, and continning to refer to the prognostics 
Bulue Ahau, vill the year 1661; and then they would take 
it fromn the temple and put in ita place that of Vue Ahaw 
(7 Ahau), all the while continuing to refer to the prognos- 
tics of Buluc Ahau, for ten yours more, and the same with 
the others until the tour was made. In this way they made 
up their Katane of twenty and ten years, worshipping them 
according to their superstitions and jaggleries, which were in 
such grent numbers that there were more than enough to 
deceive that simple people, and there is ronson for aston- 
ishment when one knows what kind of things in natare and 
ee belong to the Demon.” 

hoever is acquainted with the awkwardness and 1i 

negligence of Landa's writing will not be astonished that in 
his statement he left ont something which a more careful 
writer would have expressed, and placed at the head of his 
explanation, The wanting atatement, however, can be sap- 
plied. It will be noticed that Landa in his text only rofers to 
two Aliaa-Idols worshipped in the temple. Bat this namber 
must have been 13, as is evident from the 3d Idol Vue 
Ahau, mentioned afterwards in the statement with whieh he 





*Las cosas de Yucatan, Divyo de Landa, Edition B, de Bourboarg. 
Paris, 184, Page 915, § XL. 

tf A'specimen of such au instrament with « surface Inscribed ax the 
cut shows would hardly have been preserved. We think that the box on- 
closed x round disk turning on a plroty this contrirance, evidently 
served 4s an ald to the memory in enumerating the alternating Ahaues. 








ous arrangement by painting the series of the Ahaues on the circum- 
forvnce of acirele. ‘Thus the Idea of ain uninterrupted sequence of time 
and the connection of the 3d Aban with the 1th were brought to notice, 
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[Map showing the movement of the Mayas as stated in the Manuscript]. 


By Tutul Xiu the author evidently means the name of the 
reigning family, which, at the arrival of the Spaniards, were 
considered as the ancient rulers and hereditary lords of 
Chichen-Itza.* In regard to the countries referred to by 
the names Tulapan and Zuina, we can only say that in Cen- 
tral American traditions the name Tnlapan oftentimes re- 
turns ander the form of Tulan. Thus, for example, the 
Quichés and Cakchiqueles, sister nations of the Mayas, make 





* Herrera, Decade IV., Lib. X., Chapt. 2,3 and 4. These three chap- 
ters are a compilation of data concerning the ancient history of Yucatan, 
and the adventurous carver of the Itza race, which appear to be drawn 
from sources unknown at this day, and which are independent of what 
we cin learn from Landa, from the author of the Maya Manuscript, 
and from Cogolludo. 
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Yucatan when he epeaks of the Island of Chaenouitan. 
This name appears for the first and only time in this manu- 
soript. It is generally acknowledged that the name had 
never previously been heard of.* We should state that the 
words of the text are always nay ti petene Chacnouitan. If 
in Maya peten meant only a penivisula, we should take no 
exceptions. But the fundamental meaning of pefen is an 
island, and as the demonstrative pronoun nay means as well 
“of this place” as “of that place,” the translation could as well 
stand for “that distant island.” Whether the island was sita- 
ated in the ocean or in any of the many inland lakes, the pro- 
bubilities seem to lie with the latter supposition, for they 
came by land. Had they come by sea, tradition would have 
dwelt with some characteristic remark upon such an ex- 
ceptional case. From the following paragraph it will become 
still more evident that the Chacnouitan discovered by the 
Ttzaes was neither the whole nor the northern part of Yue 
tan, but a district situated in the southwest of the penin- 
sula. 

§2. The 8th Ahau, the 6th Ahau, in the 2d Ahau arrived . 
Ajinekat Tutul Xiu, and ninety-nine years they remained 
in Chacnouitan—years 99. 

§3. In this time also took place the discovery of the Prov- 
ince of Ziyan-caun or Bacalar ; the 4th Ahau and the 2d 
Ahau and the 13th Ahau, or sirty years they had ruled in 
Ziyan-caan when THEY camE nuru. During these yeare of 
their government of the Province of Bacalar occurred the 
discovery of the Province of Chichen-Itza. These are years 
60. 

As the first section closed with the arrival at Chacnouitan, 
which took place npon the 2d Ahan, it was to be expected 
that the second section would continue the sequence of 
Ahaues su as to connect with the necessarily following 13th 


+ E. Ancona, Historia de Yucatan, Vol. I., page 84. Mérida, 1879. 
“The word Chacnovitan or Chacnoultan first appeared Iu the Maya 
MSS. or series of Maya epochs. Upon examining this document, and 
observing that the tribe wandered from Tulapan to Chacnoultan 
and later to Bakhalal and from there to Chichen-Itza, ete., it will be 
understood that the name in question was given to no other portion of 
our peninsula than to that which lies at the south, Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg supposes, and we think not without reason, that Chacnouitan lay 
between Bakhalal and Acallan, 8. e. of the Laguna de los ‘Terminos.— See 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Atchives de la comission scientifiea, Tomo. I, 
page 422, note 2." 
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ated sonthwest of the shores of the great lagoon of 
Bacalar. The wanderers had been waiting during eleven 
Ahaues, from the 13th to the 4th Ahan, before they 

“made an attack against the possessors of Bacalar. An 
attempt to take it appears to have been made during the 
8th, 6th and 4th Ahaues, and only accomplished in the 2d 
Ahau, through the arrival or help of Ajmckat, who led them 
further on to the discovery or conquest of Chichen-Itza, in 
the 13th Ahan. 

The difticulty of interpreting the two sections is removed 
ag goon xs we view them in the light of the reasons given, 
not as two distinct epochs of which the one follows the other, 
as Schor Perez does (see commentary), but as belonging to 
one and the sume epoch from the 8th to the 13th Ahau. It 
must not be so much questioned what the author ought to 
have done in order to represent his history in a logical way, 
and on account of his umissions cast a doubt upon the whole 
record, as how tu use what he has left to construct a system. 
from these elements, and to avail ourselves unhesitatingly 
of the help of the chronological sequence of Ahanes, which 
is and will remain the only reliable thread to lead us through 
and ont of the labyrinth. 

ComMENTARY OF SESOR Perrz.—'‘ The manuscript informs us that at 
the th Ahau a colony of Toltecs under their leader Holon Chantépeuh, 
marched out from the city of Tulapan, and that in their wanderings 
they spent 4 Ahaves, 8, 6, 4, 2, till they came to Chacnouitan, which 
happened in the first year of ‘the 13th Ahau. ‘To doubt this is not pos- 
sible, for this statement Is the begi ing and foundation of all later 
dates. According to my calculation which I will explain hereafter, it 
‘was from the year 144 to 217, which is 97 and not 81 years, as the manu- 
script reports, for if we compute the Ahaues with 24 years, ax we have 
shown, and include the first year of the Ahau following as the time of 
their arrival, then the account makes 97 years. ‘They stayed in Chac- 
novitan with Ajmekat Tutul Xiu during the remaining years of the 13th 
Ahau, until the 2d Ahag, 

‘These Ahaues, as we have explained, should follow in the order 13, 
9, 7, 5, and not 13, 6, 4, 2, for this latter list represents earlier Ahaves, 
and as they represent different cpochs they can only be expressed by the 
same figures after the expiration of 312 years, thereby clearly showing 
the error. 

It is likewise asserted that they remained 99 years In Chacnouitan, 
which could not have been true, for this would have made 119 actual 
years, or only 95 years if we reckon only four Ahaues, without the 
second, for if we regard the succession we miss the 4th Ahau, which 
the manuscript has left out. But the manuscript does not count four 
but five Ahaues, as it reckons an Ahau at 20 years, the five Ahaues less 
‘one year make the aforesaid 99 years.” 

gt. The With Ahan, 9th, 7th, 5th, Bd and ist Ahan, om 
120 years, they ruled in Chichen- Itza, when it was destroyed, 
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and they emigrated to Champutun where the Itznes, holy 
men, had houses. Years 120. 
s3. The Gth Ahan they took possession of the territory of 
Champutun, the 4th Ahan, 2d, 18th, 11th, 9th, ith, bth, 3d, 
Ist, 12th, 10th and 8th, Chumputun was destroyed or abun- 
doned. The Itzaes reigned too hundred and. sirty years in 
Chumputun when they returned in seurch of their homes, 
and they lived for several Katuna in the uninhabited moun- 
tains. Years 260, 
$6. The Oth Ahau, 4th Ahan, after 40 years they re- 
turned to their homes once more and Champutun was lost to 
them. Years 40. 


The fourth section, in correct sequence, continnes the series 
from the 13th Ahan when Chichen-Itza was founded. It 
covers the 11th, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, and Ist Ahau, # space of 
20 years, in which the wanderers make the new region of 
Chichen-Itza their metropolis. Enemies, however, whose 
names are not indicated, destroy the place and oblige them 
to look elsewhere. They then turn to Champutun (now 
Champoton, also Potonchan), situated in a southwesterly 
direction from Chichen-Itza, on the westerly shore of the 
Peninsula. 

The fifth section should begin with the 12th Ahan, but 
instead it follows the 6th Ahau. Hence the(12th), (10th) and 
(8th) Ahan are missing. These 60 years may be supposed 
to be the time required by the exiles to recuperate their 
strength in order to conquer the new territory of Champo- 
ton. In the 6th Ahau then they succeeded in taking Cham- 
poton, and they remained there during the 4th, 2d, 13th, 
Lith, 9th, 7th, 5th, 8d, Ist, 12th, 10th and 8th Ahaus, a full 
Ahuu-Katn epoch of 260 years, They were obliged to 
leave Champoton in the 8th “Adu, and seemed willing to 
return to their old home, but determined to reconquer Cham- 
poten, We re told in the sixth section that two Katuns 

e passed in delays and preparations, cor- 
y the 6th and 4th Ahan; that they then made 
an rauktannpt to reconquer Champoton, failing in which, they 
sre obliged to look about fora new home. 





















STARY OF SESON Perez To THE 4tH, Sti AND Grn SEC 
Itza aud ruled there until iy was 
elves to Champoton. Here they built their 
houses during the 11th, 9th, 7th. 5th, 3d and Ist Ahanes (sie). If this 
succession should be stated correctly It would be the 10th, sth, 6th, 4th, 
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2d and 1th Ahau, or from the year 452 to 576, A. D., when the 18th 
Ahau expired. The Ahaues represented the years 439, 456, 480, 504, 528 
and 552 A. D. 

§5. In the 6th Ahau they took Champoton and held sway there during 
the following twelve Ahaues until it was destroyed. After this they 
Jooked again for a home after they had passed several Katunes In the 
TMountainous regions, which were the 11th, 9th, 7th, 6th, 8d, lst; 12th, 
10th, 8th, 6th, 4th, 2d and 13th Abaues, making a complete epoch of 312 
years, Their coming should not have been stated as the 6th, but the 
11th Ahau, according to the explanation. 

§6. In the 6th and 4th Ahau they again erected houses after they had 
lost Champoton, that is after a lapse of 48 years, which requires a con- 
nection with the 11th and 9th Ahau. This occurred in the years 888 to 
936 A. D., for the 11th Ahau began in 888, the 9th in 912, and ended in 
the year 936 A. D. 


st. In this Katun of the 2d Ahau, Ajeuitok Tutul Xiu 
established himself in Uxmal; the 2d Ahau, 18th, 11th, 
9th, Tth, 5th, 3d, lst, 12th and 10th Ahau, equal to 200 
years, they governed in Uzmal, with the governore of 
Chichen-Ttza and Mayapan. 


The former section closing with the 4th Ahau, this begins 
with the 2d and is followed in correct succession by the 13th, 
Lith, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, Ist, 12th and 10th, a space of 200 
years. In the 2d Ahan, under their leader Ajeuitok, they 
settled down in a new region at the town of Uxmal. It 
appears that Chichen-Itza had been rebuilt, and Mayapan 
newly founded. Rulers resided at both places at peace with 
the Tutul Xiu at Uxmal. 

Commentary oF Se8oR Perrz TO SECTION 7.—In the 2d Ahau Ajcul- 
tok Tutul Xiu made a settlement in Uxmal, and reigned there with the 
Governors of Chichen-Itza aud Mayapan during 2d, 18th, 11th, 9th, 7th, 
bBth, 3d, Ist, 12th and 10th Ahau. A correction of these Ahaues gives us 
the 7th, Sth, 3d, Ist, 12th, 10th, 8th, 6th, 4th and 2d, and brings them 
into harmouy with the Christian era, to wit: the years 936, 960, 987, 
1008, 1032, 1056, 1080, 1104, 1128 and 1152 A.D. The 2d Abau ended 
with the foundation and with the completion of 240 years in the year 
1176, for the foundation took place iu the year 986, when the 7th Ahau 
Just now corrected began. 


§8. These are the Katuns, 11th, 9th and 6th Ahau (sic.) 
In the 8th the Governor of Chichen-Itza was deposed be- 
cause he murmured disrespectfully against Hunaceel. 
This huppened to Chacsibchuc of Chichen-Itza, gov- 
ernor of the fortress of Mayalpan. Ninety years had 
elapsed, but the tenth year of the 8th Ahau was the year in 
which he waa averthrown by Ajzinte-yut-chan with Teunte- 
cum, Tarcal, Pantemit, Xuch-enet, Ytzeuat and Kakalte- 
cat. These ure the names uf the seven Mayulpanes. 

















* {twas the year 1258, the tenth year of the 7th Ahau that CI 
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section 8, and nine years added to the twenty years of the 
bth Ahau, make twenty-nine years, and five more years of 
the 6th Ahan give those thirty-four years, which, at the end 
of section 9 are expressly indicated as passed in war. Such 
is the sense which we give'to these two somewhat perplexing 


sections. 

Commentany o¥ Seon Perez To SxcTIONs 8 AND 9.—The Ahaues 
11th, 9th, 6th and 8th passed away, and in the latter the governor Hunac- 
eel of Mayapan overthrew Chacxibchac, the governor of Chichen-Itz1 
because he had spoken ill of him, and in the 10th year of the last Ahau, 
the seven chiefs of Hunac-eel overcnme the governor Chacxibebac. _ If 
correction is to be made it should then stand 13th, 11th, 9th aud 7th 
Ahau, or the yenrs 1176, 1200, 1234 and 1248 to the year 1272 A. D. Hence 

‘xibehue 

















was overcome. 
During the 8th Ahau occurred the destruction of the power of King 
Ulmil, because he had waged war against Ulil of kamal, and Hunac-eel 
at the head of 18 divisions overcame Ulmil in the 6th Abau. [We are 
Me text) give the correction of Seijor Perez, as we do not comprehend 
§10. In the 6th Ahau, 4th Ahan, 9d Ahau, 13th Ahau, 
llth Ahau the fortified territory of Mayapan was invaded 
by the men of Itza under their king Wlmil because they had 
walls, and governed in common the people of Mayalpan ; 
eighty-three years elapsed after this event, and at the beyin- 
ning of the Uth Ahan, Muyulpan wae destroy syed by strangers 
of the Uitzes or Highlanders, as was also Tuncaj of May- 
alpan. Years 83. 
g1. In the 8th Ahau, Mayalpan was destroyed ; the epocha 
of the bth, 4th, 2d elapsed, and at this period the Spaniards, 
for the girst time arrived, and gave the name of Yucatan 
to this province, sity years ufter the destruction of the for 
tress. Fears 60. 
In section 10 the 6th Ahau follows the 8th correctly, and 
the 4th, 2d, 13th and 11th Ahanes were passed in internal 
wars between Chichen-Itza and Mayalpan. In the 11th 
Ahan a highland people, called Uitze (probably Quiché), 
unite with the rulers of Chichen-Itza, and they then sueceed 
ng Mayalpan. In section 11 another destruction 
ayalpan is reported. As this section begins with the 
Sth Ahan, and the foregoing ended with the 11th, a gap was 
left which represents the (9th), (7th), (5th), (3d), (Ist), (12th) 
and (10th) Ahan. ‘This gap nndoubtedly means a period of 
great exhaustion to bath contending parties, and as a second 
destruction of Mayalpan is reported in the 8th Ahan, we 
may fairly assume that this city had recovered, and in making 
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the tribes were gathered in groups, with a large town as 9 
centre, and this town was governed by a priest. The words 
halach uinicil, holy men, was somewhat too freely inter- 
preted with governor by the translator. In regard to the 
considerable gaps in the sequence of years in the manuscript, 
we will not longer attribute them to a lack of memory on 
the part of the author, but to the custom generally observed 
among the annalists to be regardless of any work of peace 
performed by the nation ; and whenever the question shall 
be discussed, at what epoch the building of the huge pyra- 
mids and temples tovk place, these dates will contribute to 
the answer. Periods of peace certainly began with years of 
great exhaustion ; but recovery must have ensued, and the 
unshaken energy of the people and their leaders must have 
been directed to the undertaking of works, in which they 
could exhibit also their taste for pomp and architectural 
achievements. The gaps, therefore, instead of casting a 
shadow npon the authority and completeness of the manu- 
script, may rather be thought to perform the silent office of 
throwing light into the obscure past of the “Maya history. 
As to the method, however, which we employed in comput- 
ing the omitted periods of Ahaues, we have only to say that it 
Ro out from the nature of the Maya enumeration itself. 
'he two ends of the interrupted series being given, the 
number of the intervening Ahaues could be easily supplied. 

What now remains is, to discover for the restored and com- 
pleted series of Ahanes the corresponding chronological 
expressions in our era. We find the tots! Ahan periods 
mentioned in the annals were 50. We have thonght it nec- 
essary to complete twenty more periods, s0 that we have 
seventy periods (20X70), or 1400 yenrs. As soon 
therefore as we know in which year of our era the last 
or 13th Ahau mentioned in the manuscript fell, we can, 
by reckoning backward, find the years date of the first 
Ahau mentioned, to wit: the 8th Ahan, and also deter- 
mine the dates and events of each of all the other intervening 
Ahanes. The manuscript fortunately affords ns the neces- 
sary matcrial for determining with incontestable certainty the 
years date of the last 13th Ahan. It is the following: we 
read in the 12th section that Chief Ajpula died in a year 
when there were still six years wanting before the expira- 
tion of the 13th Ahau, and that the year of his decease was 
1536 A. D. 
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It will be noticed that the result obtained hy onr compa- 
tation is almost identical with that of Senor Perez. In his 
conception the manuscript comprises the epoch from 144— 
1536 A. D.; in ours, that from 142—1542. A coincidence 
like this may be thought to justify the conclnsion that al- 
though we differed in our methods of interpretation and 
reckoning, the agreement of the results appears so much the 
more satisfactory. We, should be" pleased to view the 
subject in so favorable a light, but fear we cannot. For, 
whilst, on the one hand, we are far from claiming any infal- 
libility for our modus procedendi, on the other hand, we 
cannot help protesting against Scior Perez’s methods of 
obtaining his results. Besides giving to the Ahau the not 
admissible duration of 24 years, he farther makes an 
evident mistake in the summing up of the Ahanes quoted in 
the manuscript, by counting 58 of them instead of 50. He 
does not seem aware that the Maya author mentions various 
of these Ahanes twice, and even thrice, a fact which we 
took care to point out in the course of our discussion. It 
ia only by increasing the length of the Ahan to 24 years, 
and also by counting 8 Ahaucs more than there actually 
were, that Scfior Perez is able to arrive at the date’ of 144 
A. D, for the exodus from Tulapan. If we should indeed in- 
cline to make allowance for his choice of the 24-year period, 
beeause as it seems to us he was misled by his authorities, he 
notwithstanding must be held accountable for the mistake 
made in counting in those eight ill-starred Ahanes. His 
computation therefore being defective in itself, the favorable 
impression gained from the fact that two interpreters arrived 
at an almost identical result, will disappear. Such an agree- 
ment would have been very valuable if either of the two 
interpreters could show that his method stands the test of in- 
controvertible proof. Therefore, it is only by chance that 
Sefior Perez's mistakes in reckoning make up very nearly 
the same number of yeurs that we have obtained ; first, by 
means of the interpolation of 20 more Ahanes; aud second, 
by allowing only 20 years for each Ahan period. 

Ine ision it may be proper to make some statements 
as to the position which this manuscript holds in aboriginal 
literature, and also as to its nd use as a chronological 




















document. In the first pla are fully convinced of 
its genuineness. We have not becn able to examine the 
document itself as to the material upon which it was written, 
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also pleasant to observe that the manuscript is not at vari- 
ance with what we have learned from the fragmentary 
records made by Landa, Lizanaund Cogolludo. Notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections, it interprets and explains much that 
had hitherto appeared uncertain and deficient. It is of un- 
doubted authenticity, and forms a firm foundation for the 
reconstruction of the history of the past, which till now has 
remained enigmatical, and which is faintly expressed by the 
crumbling ruins of the peninsula. 

The manuscript, finally, affords a guarantee that the long 
past not only reached back to the remotest epoch of our 
era, but that more than all, it stands in a near, perhaps in 
the most intimate, connection with the history of the Na- 
huatl race. In reference to the homogeneons structure of the 
Maya and Nahuatl calendars we have already expressed our 
belief that these two nations were closely related to oach other. 
In the traditions of both occurs the name of Tula or Tulapan, 
as a fatherland common to each of them.* ‘This supposition 
appears to us still further justified by the circumstance that 
the chronological annals of both nations revert to the same 
period of time asa starting point. As regards the Nahuatls, 
we refer to the circle of signs engraved on the Calendar 
Stone which gave us the information that the annalists of 
Anahuac in the year 1479, counted back twelve hundred 
and forty-eight years to the celebration of their first festival 
in honor of the sun ; that is, they carried back their political 
or religious record to the year 231 A.D, The Maya mann- 
script corresponds to this date, as we think, since the year 
242 A. D. resulted from our calculation. It was the year 
in which the ancient conquerors, after wandering 80 years, 
arrived on the Island of Ohacnouitan where they made a 
permanent settlement. This event happened in the 13th 
Ahan (see table), which, as we know, is the starting point of 
Maya chronology, and likewise the first date of thatname which 
the manuscript mentions. The difference of 11 years which 
appears in the Nahnatl computation cannot be regarded as 
of much importance. 





*With reference to the Mayas, consult the Quiché traditions in Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg’s Popol Vuh, pages 215, 217 and 236, and Brasseur de 
Bourbourg’s Memorial of Tecpan Atitlan, page 170, note 8. For the 
Nahuatl race, Brassear de Bourbourg's Histoire des Nations civillsées 
du Mexique, Vol. I., Appendix, page 428, in extracts made from the 
Codex Chimalpopoca. 
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Tue MAYA ANAUEs oF THR MSS., BROUGIIT INTO CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE YEARS OF TUX CURISTIAN ERA :— 
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If, however, it should seem desirable to examine chrono- 
logical parallels we shall refer our readers to a second chap- 
ter on Central American chronology which is hereafter to 
appear, in which we propose to undertake the task of illue- 
trating and explaining still further the parallelism of Maya 
and Nahuatl dates. It will then be proved that in this 
written and still existing Nahuatl chronology, supported by 
the date 231 A. D., found on the Calendar Stone, a still 
earlier date designated as X’ Calli can be found, which repre- 
sents the year 137 A. D. In this year, according to the 
annals, a great celipse of the sun took place, with the re- 
markable statement that it occurred exactly at the end of a 
year at 12 o'clock noon. In our manuscript we tind the 
first date preceding the settlement of Chacnouitan designated 
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with the 8th Ahan, the date of the setting out from Tula- 
pan, which we have already stated to be the years 142—162 
A.D. Another agreement is that the Nahnatl records show 
that 166 years before the occurrence of the above mentioned 
eclipse of the sun in the year 1 Zecpatl, a congress of astrolo- 
gers to amend the calendar of the nation took place at a 
town called Huehuetlapallan, and by reckoning back we find 
that this year corresponds with the year 29 B. C. If we then 
follow a hint which Seftor Perez has very ingenionsly fur- 
nished that the manuscript ‘strangely begins with an 8th 
Ahau instead of a 13th Ahan, and that the Maya chronology 
conld be dated back to such a 13th Ahan asa proper begin- 
ning connected with some interesting event, we tind by 
reckoning back from the 8th to the 13th Alau the corres- 
ponding date to be the years 18—38 B. C. 

Now, the results gained in this line of investigation, can 
be formulated as follows :— 


1. That the conquerors and settlers of the Yueatan penin- 
sula, as well as those of the Anahuac lakes, were joint par- 
ticipants in a correction of their national calendar about the 
year 29 B,C. 

2. That about the year 137 A. D., when a total eclipse of 
the sun took place, the ancestors of both nations set out 
from their common fatherland, Tula or Tulapan. 

3. That abont the year 231 A. D., both nations made 
their appearance on the coast of Central America, and suc- 
coeded in conquering a large portion of the peninsula. 

It is true that we have only documentary evidence to sub- 
stuntiate the theory just referred to. But, if we do not pos- 
sess the desirable evidence of monumental inscriptions, it 
behooves us to examine and to weigh carefully that which 
atill remains. In this connection we should also remember 
that the sculptor, in carving his records, was not guided 
by his memory alone, but that he copied the symbols from 
the sacred books of his race; and that on the other hand, 
our learned Maya writer, when translating these latter into 
written phonetic language, drew his text, as did the sculptor 
from similar sources. 

If therefore with the help of written records we can build 
up hypotheses partially satisfactory, and not altogether im- 
probable, we have accomplished all that could be expected 
for the present, at leust, and have perhaps excited an inter- 
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cat in a branch of history which has hitherto been held as 
dead and unproductive. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that the Mays 
manuscript may be submitted to a rigid critical and linguistic 
examination, and that the publication of the work may be 
appended toa heliotype copy of the original in order to ex- 
hibit to students a document of so great importance, and to 
ensure its preservation, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 28, 1880, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tue President, Hon. Srepaen Sauissury, LL.D., in the 
chair, 

The record of the annual meeting was read and 
approved. 

Rev. Epwarp H. Hatt read the report of the Council. 

Samver F. Haven, LLD., Librarian, and Naraanren 
Paine, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports, and 
their reports, together with that of Mr. Hatt, were, on 
motion of Ouarces C. Surrn, Esq., accepted and referred 
to the Committee of Publication. 

While the motion to accept and refer these reports was 
pending, Cuances Deanx, LL.D., made an interesting and 
appropriate tribute to Mr. Lenox, late Vice-President, 
whose death was mentioned in the report of the Council. 
His remarks will be found elsewhere. 

Mr. Haven added a few words of tribute to Mr. Lenox, 
and with especial reference to his interest in the literature 
of the Jesuits. 

Col. T. W. Hicarneon, referring to that portion of the 
report of the Council which treated of the want of 
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Mr. Haven added a few words of tribute to Mr. Lenox, 
and with especial reference to his interest in the literature 
of the Jesuits. 

Col. T. W. Hicernson, referring to that portion of the 


report of the Council which treated of the want of 
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esthetic culture among the colonial fathers, doubted whether 
the suggestions of the writer conld be fully sustained, in 
view of the present “ Colonial Renaissance,” and the adop- 
tion of so many specimens of their architecture and furni- 


ture as models for the people of the present day. 

Rev. Geo. E. Exuis, D.D., questioning aleo the correctness 
of this theory of the ‘barrenness of colonial art, was led to 
give some account of a reputed portrait of Eliot, the Indian 
apostle, which he had recently examined. The artist is 
unknown. It is in the possession of Mrs. William Whiting, 
and said to have been recovered from a mass of apparently 
waste material in’ London. It seems altogether probable 
that the picture was exccnted here, and that too by some 
artist of no mean accomplishment and repute, who has been 
overlooked in this report. The look is Cromwellian rather 
than saintly or ascetic, and suggests good ale and beef, and 
in goodly quantities. The figure is burly, set off with 
bands and gauntlets, and his hair is long. Sir Robert 
Boyle’s regard for Eliot is well known, and he may have 
procured the execution of the portrait. Perhaps, however, 
it was the other John Eliot; but whoover was the subject, 
the artist had genuine merit. 

Cuarztzs Deane, LL.D., spoke of the reputation of 
Blackburn, an artist not mentioned in this report. And 
Dr. Rorvs Woopwarp adduced instances of remarkable 
panclling, carving and stair-cases in some colonial houses, 
as evidence of taste and culture among the early dwellers 
of New England. % 

To these observations, Rev. E. H. Hatt, the writer of 
the report of the Council, replied briefly ; after which the 
question was put on the adoption of the report. 
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one of the carly matters for considoration, after the report 
of the Couneil had been disposed of. 

Revsen A. Guitp, LL.D., of Providence, exhibited a col- 
lection of papors, the diary and other manuscripts of Rev. 
Hezekiah Smith, of Roxbury, who was present at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and preached to the soldiers on the 
eve of the battle. The Society voted to request Dr. @uic> 
to prepare these papers for publication with the proceedings 
of the meeting. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 
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promised to add to the antiquarian or genealogical lore of his 
gencration. Among the more important publications ont 
of many in which he was engaged as author as well as 
printer, were: “The Albany Almanac,” whose publication 
he agsumed in 1843, und to which he gave a position in that 
region corresponding with that of Thomas's Almanac in 
New England ; the “ Annals of Albany,” which he published 
annually from 1830 to 1859; and the “ Collections on the 
History of Albany,” of which he published four royal 
octavo volumes, between 1865 and 1871, having laborionsly 
collected his materials for thirty years, and stopping with 
the 4th volume, only becanse of inadequate patronage. 
This Society found the value of his services as member of 
the Committee for the Re-publication of Thomas’s History 
of Printing, towards which, according to the records of 
April 28, 1875, “he contributed mach important matter from 
his own commonplace book and his stndies, in: addition to 
the loving care which he devoted to the printer’s work.” He 
died January 15, 1880, in the 72d year of his age.* 

The next loss comes still nearer home to us. Hon. 
Richard Frothingham was horn in Charlestown, Mass., Janu- 
ary 31,1812. His honorable career, both in literature to 
which his tastes so strongly led him, and in politics from which 
his fellow-citizens would not spare him, is well known to all. 
Profoundly interested in the history of his country and of 
his native town, he felt at the same time the patriotic 
obligation which rests npon every citizen to render what 
service in public affuirs he is able, and performed with great 
fidelity all the official duties to which he was called. His 
life, apart from his domestic experiences, is best told in the 
enumeration of the public offices which he held, and the 
several writings with which his name is associated. He was 
an active member of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1839, 


‘For the above information I sm Indebted chiefly to“ A Memorial Sketch of 
Joel Munsell,” In the New York Genealogical and Blographical Record. for 
April, 1880. Rexolutions of respect to his memory were passed by the Albany 
Institute, of which he was an associate for nearly forty years. 





‘The Lenox Library is noted for its valuable 
manuscripts, as well ax for its works of American 
and Elizabethan literature, It contwing also | ‘ 
valuable collection of works of art. hy 

Mr. Lenox died in New York, Feb, 17, 1880, in the 80th 
year of his age. The resolutions passed at that time by the 
Conncil will be found appended to this report.” 

Following now the example of my predecessors, I will 
venture to close this report by asking the baieslr! of the 
Society to # more general theme. 

Tho great interest shown of late, in many of are, 
in the subject of art, calls np the question anew whether we 
are natarally an artloving people, The country is hegin- 
ning to show s very hopefal sensitiveness on this point. 
Formerly we were quite content to be classed among tho 
practical races of the earth, or at best among thoke whose 
high moral, mission precluded any special interest in the 
arte; but now we chufo under this classifieation, and are 
wont to catch with pathetic joy at any halfforgotten incl 
dent of the past, which seema to prove that the msthetic 
instinet hag really been slambering within os all the time, 
only awaiting the opportunity to show iteelf. The little 
Pennsylvania Quaker boy of the 18th century, pulling 
hairs from the tail of the fiusnily eat to make bis first paint 
brushes, bids fair to become ws significant a figure in our 
history, a8 the little Italian shepherd-boy, whom Cimaboe 
found drawing sheep upou a bit of slate, and out of whom 
two centuries of art were born, This sensitiveness, us 1 
Juave said, is hopeful; and when it thus challenges us to 
Jook back into our Colonial past and mark the tokens of 
artistic sentiment there, it may not be unworthy even of 
serious antiquarieé to accept the challenge and review onee 
more the familiar Facts, 
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When we remember the origin of the American colonists, 
we feel at once that, eo far at least as inheritance was 
concerned there was not much artistic sentiment to be 
expected of them. They were of English stock; and in 
England, we must never forget, however old its throne, ite 
earldoms, or its universities, art is not old. The only early 
indications of national art, are in the architecture and 
sculpture of its snperb cathedrals; and these, thongh 
charmingly modified on English soil, and assuming there 
certaiti local characteristics, were yet of purely French origin, 
and appeared in England as part of the Norman Conquest. 
Indeed, the question which these cathedrals properly sug- 
gest is, how under the constant inspiration of their presence, 
the art-sentiment could have slumbered so long. 

Before the Wars of the Roses antiquaries think they can 
detect some slight token of originality, both in painting and 
in sculpture; but if so those wars effectually arrested ‘all 
further progress, and for two or three centuries English art 
remained purely imitative, borrowing its chief impulse from 
the Netherlands, For the little art which the king and 
nobility needed,—in other words, for their portraits,—they 
looked almost cxelusively to foreign artists, Holbein was 
in England, with the field entirely to himself, from 1526 to 
1554; Van Dyk was there almost continnously, and with no 
competitor, from 1632 till his death in 1641; while during 
this entire period no names of native artists can be found 
except by searching the old chronicles. In the 17th 
century, the-fresh revival of painting which was felt in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands, and which might possibly 
under other circumstances have extended to England also, 
passed by unfelt through the outburst of Puritanism, a move- 
ment which left behind it the doubly-fatal legacy of national 
austerity and national frivolity. 

“The arts,” says Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
“were expelled with the royal family. Painting became 
idolatry, monuments were deemed carnal pride, and a 





asa student of art in Italy, and who: 
some reputation in England as a portrait 
Smybert was a Scotchman, born in- 
begun life nt a house or eurringe painter. Hix love o 
was suflicient to carry him to Italy to study and copy the: 


works of the old masters; and on Bishop Berkeloy’s return 

to England he remained in America, settled in Boston and 
lived there wutil his death in 1751. He was unquestionably: 
the best paiuter of portraits that the Colonies had known, 
and not only did his mere presence give # certain stimulus 
to art in Now England, but a copy from one of Van Dyk’s 
paintings which he had taken in Italy and bronght with bim 
to America, afforded to two at least of onr earlier artists 
their first real study in color. The most interesting work 
of Smnybert's which has come down to our time, is the large 
group of cight figures, representing Bishop Berkeley and his 
family, which js now in the art gallery of New Haven. It 
is of Smybert that the anecdote is told, that on landing in 
Rhode Island, and aceing the Indians there, he instantly 
recognized them as of the same race with certain Siberian. 
Tartars whose portraits he had painted while in Italy for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

But Smybert, whatever his contributions to our wathotic 
growth, was a Scotchman, and came to this conntry from 
the galleries of Italy. The real birth of native art in 
Amoriea took place quite independently of hie coming, and 
in anothor place, thongh at about tho same time, Nor is 
this after all, so far ag the date is coneerned, #0 
a record. Native art began in America and in England, 
in these savage wilds and in the civilized mothur-conntry, at 
exactly the sume time. Hogarth was born in 1697, coming 
into public notice in the middle of the next 
Reynolds was born in 1723. Besant West waa born in 
1738. 

Wet yes hill of rtans, and owas ancee’ of: hls fim’ 

‘pignaney of his situation, and the. pleturesque 
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contrast between his origin and his achievements, than to 
his actnal skill. Every incident in his career was such a8 to 
excite the world’s curiosity. He was of Quaker birth, he 
made his first sketches without having seen painting or 
engraving, he caught his first inspiration from the sinile 
of an infant in her cradle, he borrowed his colors from 
the Indians and the blackberries, he cut his brushes from 
the tail of a pet cat, he sold his first rnde sketches of chalk or 
charcoal on pieces of board at one dollar apiece, he found 
tragic themes for his art in the actual incidents of the Indian 
wars, in which his own family wero engaged. How could 
Europe resist such credentials as these ? 

When West was about sixteen an assembly was held by the 
Quakers, to determine whether it was right for the boy to 
indulge his strong propensity for art, and it was solemnly, 
and most wisely, decided that genins shonld have its way. 
He devoted himself therefore to such books and such prac- 
tice as he could command, copying engravings and guessing 
at their coloring, sketching his landlord in a dark closet 
with a book and candle, in imitation of a Flemish picture 
he had seen, and finally established himself as a portrait 
painter, first in Philadelphia, then in New York. In 1759, 
by the aid of friends he sailed for Leghorn, and went from 
there directly to Rome, where his usual good fortune 
attended him, and he found himself, as the first student of 
art from the forests of the Western Continent, the object 
of intense and delighted curiosity. On the first evening of 
his arrival, he was introduced by an English nobleman into 
one of the most distinguished circles of Italian society. 
The blind Cardinal Albani, to whom he was introduced, 
ran his fingers with astonishment over the young savage’s 
face and asked whether he was black or white. A train of 
thirty magnificent carriages accompanied him the next day 
on his first visit to the galleries of the Vatican, and his 
Ttalian escort were first piqued then delighted, when he 
declared that the Apollo Belvidere reminded him of a young 
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ho and Reynolds had codperated in founding, and held this 
offive, with one slight brexk, until bis dear. In 1801 the 
king's illness deprived him abroptly of the court patronage 
on which he had so Jong relied, but he continued to labor 

‘on his own account, and maintained the same extraordinary 
activity and productiveness, though with slight falling off 

of popular favor, to theend. At sixty-four he painted his 
celebrated “ Christ Healing the Sick ;” # picture intended for 

his native state of Pennsylvania, but which was so much 

admired in England that the British Institute purchased it 

for 3,000 guineas, and he was obliged to duplicate it for 

America, But a few years before his death, he undertook 
a new series of four religions paintings on a more gigantic 

scale than ever before, and was only interrupted in their 

execution by hia failing powers, He died in 1820, while 

his fume was still undiminished, was baried in St. Pauls, 

and was followed to his grave by sixty coaches, with noble- 
men and ambassadors as his pall-bearers, 

‘West left behind him as tokens of his untiring energy, 
upwards of ‘four hundred oil paintings and two hundred 
drawings; und the fact that not more than twenty of 
these are now known to the world, is a better indication 
than any words can give of his real place in history. The 
one real contribution which he made to art, amounting 
almost to a revolotion, was In discarding for the first time 
classic costume in treating modern themes. In his 
“Death of Wolfe,” his seldiers and Tndians, to the aston- 
ishment of the English world, appeared in their actual 
dress, instead of in the garb of Greoks or Romans; a 
bold step which he took in deflance of the remonstrances 
of Reynolds and other eminent artists, and which proved « 
veritable epoch in English historical painting. His talent, 
though belonging so slightly to America, was yet curiously 
and ominously American in some of its most conspicnons 
traits, He took no account of difficultics, and saw nothing 
in the mightiest ondertakings of the groatest artiste with 
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John Singleton Copley was born in Boston, in 1737, In 
his beyhood he had the example before him, and probal 
enjoyed the instruction, of his step-father, Mr. Pelham 
who was the first engraver of any repute in New England, 
and a portrait painter as well, and whose portrait of Cotton 
Mather is in possession of this Society, As the result of 
thie influence, the young Copley in his 17th year publishod 
an engraving which he had himself taken from a portrait 
painted by himself, As to the opportunities which he 
enjoyed for pursuing his art in Boston or hie indebtedness 
to teachers, thoagh there has been some controversy over 
the point, there would seem to be but little room for doubt, 
We know pretty well what works of art are likely to have 
beon found in Boston houses in the middle of the Inst 
centary, We know that Smybert, who came to Boston 
about 1730, waa the best living painter whose works Copley 
could have seen, Any further uncertainty, if it existed, 
onght to be wholly dispelled by the following very emphatic 
testimony of his son Lord Lyndhurst, who was applied to 
for information on that point, and whose answer is given by 
Dunlap, in his “ History of the Arts of Design.” “ Oonsid- 
ering that he was entirely self-taught, and never saw 
decent picture except his own antil he was nearly thirty years 
of age, the cireumstance is, L think, worthy of admiration, 
and affords a striking proof of what natural genius, aided 
by determined perseverance, can uoder almost any circam- 
stances accomplish.” 

Whatever bis advantages may have been, with a nataral 
eye for color, an evident love of elegant accessories of 
drapery and costume, and a fondness for working them ont 
in detail, and with no slight power withal of giving individ- 
uality to face and form, Copley at once distinguished 
himself from all his predecessors; and introdaced so new a 
atyle in portraiture that his works represent to-day the begin- 
ning of Now England art. In America, Coploy’s fame 
rest# votirely npou his portraits. In England, where he 
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America, leaving many flattering orders umexeeuted, de 
established himself in 1792 in ‘Now York, Again orders 
poured in, and for two years he led a busy life; then, in 
1794, he moved to Philudelphia, where Congress was 
session, and where he trusted his great desire 
gratified by obtaining Washington as a sitter. In thi Nat : 
was successful, and painted at that time both the Lansdowne 
full-length portrait, aud the unfinished head now in the Athe- 
meum gallery of Boston. In 1803 we tind him living in 
Washington. In 1805, he was persuaded by Jonathan 
Mason to go to Boston, and there, as society was congenial 
and approuching age had cooled somewhat the fire of his 
blood, he was content to remain until his death in 1828, 
Stuart's portraits are as familiar in New England as 
Copley’s, and his fame even more undisputed. The charac- 
ter of the man and that of the painter blend in one, and 
each helps to explain the other. He was a delightful com- 
panion, fond always of story and song, famed for his 
conversational power, and able to approach each sitter on 
his own specialty, talking oasily upon farming, divinity or 
law, as the onse might require, and go eliciting with ekill 
the mental charactoriatics of hie eubject. But to work 
snecessfully he had to be himself in the right mood, else all 
these charming traits vanished, and it might even happen 
that the picture wonld remain unfinished, Ho waa not 
only wayward and improvident, but when any purpose was 
to be carried through, he seemed strangely indifferent to 
reputation or gain, As instances of this, he refused to go 
to Halifax, in an English ship of war, to paint the Duke of 
Kent who had invited him, because he was anxious jst 
then to get an opportunity for painting Washington. 
Again, when asked to send a fulllength Washington to the 
. Philadelphia Academy, and to paint « portrait of himeelf for 
the Florence Academy, being very averse to writing, he 
failed even to answer either letter. 
Unlike Copley, he fonud his chief interest, a8 an artist, 
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in the human subject before him, rather than in its acccsso 
ries or even its essential details. The individuality of the fac: 
he was quick to catch ; that there might be individuality too it 
costume or hands, he did not seem to recognize. “I copy 
works of God,” he once said, “and leave clothes to tailor 
and mantua-makers.” “When the head was completed,’ 
says his danghter, Miss Stuart, and his works strongly 
corroborate the statement, “his enthnsiasm seems to have 
abated.” It is characteristic of him, that, after all hie 
zeal and his great sacrifices, to paint General Washington, of 
the two original sketches which he made, and which I have 
already mentioned, one is au unfinished head, the other a 
full figure of which the head alone belongs to Washington. 
For the hands he took his own, copying from wax casts; 
for the fignre it is uncertain whether his model was a man 
named Smith, or a man named Keppele. In either case, 
the hands and the form belonged to a smaller man than 
Washington. But notwithstanding his carelessness, he left 
a vast amount of work behind him, and a position among 
early American artists second to none. Two hundred and 
fourteen authenticated portraits by Stuart were exhibited 
in Boston the year he died. 

John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 


“1756, one year later than Stuart. I have left myself no 


time to sketch his life in any detail, even if it were impor- 
tant to do so, but one or two points are worth noticing as 
showing that we have arrived now at the point where we 
can trace for the first time, something like lineage or 
descent in American art. It is related of Trumbull that he 
called on Copley in Boston, on first going to Cambridge to 
enter college at sixteen, and aftewards showed to Copley 
the copy of an engraving which he had made while at 
college; also that, on coming to Boston ‘in 1777 or 1778, 
he occupied the house which Smybert had built, and which 
still contained Smybert’s copies of celebrated works of the 
old masters; thus connecting his career with’ that of two 





of his predecessors in the field. Trumbull wax by no 
means exclusively devoted to his art. He was | 

the Revolution, so long as his pride permitted him to remain 
in the service, merchant and politician as well as painter; 
nor did the style of historical composition which he selected 
and which was then held in eateoem, wherein the-interest 
was equally divided between the incident itself and the 
carefully elaborated portraits of those who took or did not 
take part in it, give very free scope to the imagination, 
Still, his works, as we seo them to-day have o cortain 
honesty and simplicity which are not withont a charm, 
while those executed in England in his earlier days, which 
wore of cabinet size with faces in miniatare, seem to have 
posecesed gome genuine merit, and were probably more 
within the range of his gonius than the later and larger 
productions with which wo are more familar in America, 
His nwne can hardly be omitted in any list of native 
Atnerican artiste. 

‘This brief list, too long perhaps for your patience, yet far 
too short to include all the names whieh have come down from 
the 18th century, fitly closes with Allston, with whom for the 
first time poetic temperament and native foree of imagina- 
tion enter into the growth of American art. Born in 
Sonth Carolina in 1779, Allston spent his early youth, as” 
Stuart had done, in Newport, where his name 
associated with that of the young Malbone, and we are left 
to imagine the mutual effect of the friendship between 
those two rare and congenial spirits. Entering Harvard 
College in 1796, he found something to study in the 
pictures which hung in his friends’ honses, but was 
moved to special enthusiasm, and indeed was taught his 
first lesson jn color, by Smybert’s copy of Van Dyk’s Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio, which had already aronsed the admiration 
of Trambull, Four years in Italy, and seven in London (1811 
—1818) afterwards enabled hia fine genins to mature amid 
the best surroundings, while it threatened at tho same time, 














nature has been radically changed by changing its abode, 
or that the old instincts which rosisted for centuries the 
influences of continental art, and which even the presence: 
of scores of noble cathedrals and abbeys seattered over 
England from North to South conld not subdue, have been 
finally transformed, we haye no good reason to assert. 

Indeed just now it looks as though enr best hope of 
progress was to be looked for in our industrial interests. 
We are a commercial people, and those among ws who still 
look askance at the claims of art or beanty for its own 
eake, are very quick to see the value which these may give 
to our mechanical prodncta. Our most snecessful schools 
of drawing and coloring are, for the most part, those whieh 
have the industrial arts in view. Here the work is gennino 
and whole-hearted, and into it the native energy of the 
people goes nnfurced, This is not art, yet it has in it a 
future fall of promise. For under such teaining of eye 
and hwnd, whatever real artistic sentiment exists must by 
degrees reveal itself, and as it gains force will lead to better 
things. 

But when all is said, the highest achiovements of art, 
here as well aa claewhere, mast wait for the great experi- 
ence or the great necessity, For all the nobler atterances 
of art, there must be something noble to eay. National art 
must be preceded by national character, and an earnest 
national life, 

Yet jnst here we cannot speak so confidently of onrselves 
ag could be wished. If in other nations the great periods 
of art have followed apon heroic eras, wo must remember 
that our heroic epochs are already past. We have won oar 
national freedom, and have saved our country, at nparal- 
leled cost from unatterable peril; yet what impalse have 
these great straggles imparted to our wsthetic or our intel- 
lectnal life? What important original work of literatare 
or of art belongs either to the period of the Revolution or 
the period of the Civil Wart Who has forgotton his sur- 
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As to the preparation of « general catalogue, « subject 
that may properly be introdaved in this connection, it is the 
crowning act for whieh onr institution waits to give com- 
pleteness to its working facilities, It appears to me that 
there are mistaken ideas in regard to the extent of detail 
demanded for such x work, which have prevented the eon- 
struction of extalogues fn roany cases when they would 
have been of great utility, The primary object is often 
defeated by attempting too much, Tf the task is made too 
dilficult. or expensive it is in danger of being deferred or 
abandoned. However desirable in themselves, elaborately 
deseriptive titles are not essential to the practical command. 
of most collections. A catalogue may be entirely snflicient 
for the working purposes of a library without becoming « 
bibliographical dictionary. The possession of a good assort- 
ment of bibliographical compilations is a cheaper alterna- 
tive. But few institutions can atford to spend years of time, 
and the costly labor of many skilful hands, to prodace the 
ideal of a catwlogue. When accomplished it is a boon to 
other institutions in the service it renders them. It would 
be a graceful return on the part of our leading university 
for the great and numerous public favors it receives, if it 
would print the carefully framed titles on whose long prep 
aration go many scholara have employed their learning and 
their faculty of precise expression. The plan of that 
accomplished librarian, the late Prof. Jowett, for casting: 
stereotypes of titles at the general charg’, to be furniehed 
according to need in partienlar cases for a maderato com- 
pensation, would be the true one if it were practicable. 
But there i more utility in a rude and imperfect List, euch 
as auctionoors and booksellers produce with great rapidity, 
than is generally admitted, when supplemented and corrected 
hy a good collection of bibliographies and catalogues bibli- 
ographically compiled. 

It is one thing to publish an exposition of the literary 
troasures constituting a great and valuable library, for out- 










always heen so much to engross the time and at 
tho pressure of daily and hourly engagements, 
An index to our published reports and p 
ee and in some degree pines pt 

Mr. Salisbury, Jr., we may hope to see 

iiful hands of our associate, Mr. William "A. Sinith, Te = 
is one of the most desirable forms of assistanee which 
could be rendered to that portion of the society's operations, 
These publications must grow in historical importance if 
they at all keep pace with the popular demand for the kind 
of information they may reasonably be expected to contain ; 
and from their miscellaneous character they require the 
convenience of a well digested table of coutents. 

We have of late begun to print with these, papers and 
other contributions relating to ancient remains in the 
various provinces of Mexico, the groat centre of archwologi- 
cal interest for coming years, There can be no donbt of 
the policy of encournging discussion pari passw with explo- | 
ration, especially where the two are connected. There can | 
be no valid pretence that the field of investigation has yet 
been Jaid open for a fair understanding of ite trne charac 
ter, or that any satisfactory solution of its mysterics has 
hitherto been discovered; and there cun be uo reason to 
suppose that an awakoned public interest will not require 
the professed archmologists of the country to aid in a 
development of the actual trath. It may be that the 
Mexivane of the period of the sonqnest were little more 
than simple barbarians; but it is oqually certain that in 
those regions are the rnins of substuntial structures, adorned: 
with elaborate architectual embellishments and displays of art, 
signiticant of degrees of culture apparently inconeistent with 
a condition of mere savagery, which are worthy of the most 
careful serntiny and the best efforts of ingenuity to explain. 
There is a very different kind of matter for publication, 
which, ax it docs not quite belong in the list of present 
-nsceasions may be mentioned hero. 
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rare and expensive productions that we ought to posser 
but are not likely to obtain under different circumstance: 
In this we were reasonably fortunate, and one hundred an 
ninety-two books and one hundred and fourteen pamphlet: 
choice specimens of the class of rarities, have been adde 
to our collections. 

There is an anticipated accession to which it may not b 
improper to refer, as it is of admitted authenticity thong 
not officially communicated. A citizen of Worcester 
having probably very little personal knowledge of thi 
institution, in memory of a favorite son who died by acc 
dent some years since, and who had derived advantage fron 
our library, has left to the society a legacy of five thousam 
dollars. The minor foundations and gifts which the trene 
urer of the society has occasion to notice in his semi-annua 
statements, expressions of the desire of individuals living o 
deceased to promote different objects of the institution, ar 
helping to supply the place of great endowments. We ma: 
hope that they will increase as the value, local and national 
of such an organization, comes to be better understood anc 
appreciated. 

8. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian, 


Donors and Ponations. 


Hon. Isaac Sucker, Newark, 0.—His Lecture on Mineral Coals; 
his paper on Flint Ridge; three books; twelve pamphlets; one photo- 
graph; and varlous Ohio newspapers. 

Prof. Cuannrs 0. THomrsox, Worcester.—His Handicraft in School; 
twelve books; six hundred and sixty-seven pamphlets ; and files of the 
Literary World and of the N. E. Journal of Education for 1879. 

Samus A. Green, M.D., Boston —His Early Land Grants of Groton; 
his Historical Address, delivered at Groton, February 20, 1880; one 
book ; two hundred and twenty pamphlets; aud a file of “The Dial of 
the Old South Clock,” for 1879. 

Gronce Dexren, Esq, Cambridge.—The Journal of Thomas Wallcutt, 
In 1790, with notes by Mr. Dexter. 

Exwarp Janvis, M.D., Dorchester.—His paper on the Value of Com- 
mon School Education to Common Labor, with Mustrative examples. 
Hon. Hatutoy B. Stapes, Worcester.—His Day at Mount Vernon 
In 1797”; and his Introductory Address at the dedication of a mon u- 

ment to Sergeant Abraham Staples. 

Hon. Cartes Hupsox, Lexington, — His Address before the New 
England Association of the Soldiers of the War of 1812; and bis 
paper on the Life and Character of Major Pitcairn, 

Prof. R. J. Fanqunansox, Davenport, Iowa.— His Article on the 
Formation of Ground Ice in the Rapids of Mississippi. 

Natuantet. Parse, Esq., Worcester.—His Mather Publications and 
Manuscripts in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society; the 
Paine Family Records, No. V.; eight books; two hundred aud twenty- 
one pamphlets; and four files of newspapers. 

Mojor L. A. H. Latur, Montreal, Canada.—The Supplements of 1879 to 
his Annuaire de Ville-Marle; and Proceedings of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal, 1868-1878. 

Ents Ams, Esq., Cantou.—Hlls article on the Ancestry of William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Richarp A. Brock, Fsq., Richmond, Va.—Hix Richmond as a Manu- 
facturing and Trading Centre, including Historical Sketch of the 
City; und Richmond newspapers contaluing historical articles by Lim 
and others. 
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Hon. Cuantes Devens, Washington, D. C.—His Annual Report as At- 
torney-General of the United States for the year 1879; the Official 
Register of the United States, Vol. I., 1879; and the Russian Campaign 
in Turkey, 1877-1878; 

Hon. Ronerr C. Wixtnror, Boston.—His Remarks on Kings Chapel 
Burial-Gr und. 

James F. HUNNEWELL, Esq., Charlestown.—His Records of the First 
Church In Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1632-1759; and the Hawaiian 
Club papers containing his “ Hawali at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.” 

Samvrt C. Damon, D.D., Honolulo, H. 1. — Files of his paper, the 
Friend, from 1852 to 1877, in three bound volumes. 

STEPHEN SaLissuRY, Jr., Exq., Worcester. — His translation of Dr. 
Valentini's Mexican Copper Tools; Short’s North Americans of Anti- 
quity; The Bar of Worcester County, Addresses and appendix; nine 
books; two hundred and forty pamphlets; the Nation and Christian 
Register from 1873 to 1878; and three files of Yucatan newspapers. 

Prof. CHaRLes Rav, Washington, D. C.—His Monograph on the Palen- 
que Tablet in the United States National Museum. 

Hon. Cuantus C. Jones, Augusta, Ga.—His “De Soto's March Through 
Georgia.” 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester. —Thirty-nine volumes for his Spanish 
American Alcove, including five valuable books by Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg; and ninety-two pamphlets for the general library. 

The B. F. Tuomas Locat. History Fuxp.—Twenty-seven local histo- 
rles. : 

Hon. SterueN Satissury, Worcester.—A burglar-proof Safe; three 
hundred and twenty-one pamphlets; and four files of newspapers. 
Geoncx W. Crips, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa,—Lossing’s American Cen- 

tenary, iv flne binding. 

Grorcr CHANDLER, M.D., Worcester.—Dr. Galt’s Treatment of In- 
sanity ; and four pamphlets. 

Hoimes Ammivown, Esq., Southbridge.—Map of the Original Division 
of the town of Oxford in 1688; and a particular plan of the City of 
St. Augustine, Florida, in 1788. 

Rev. Geoncr S. Paine, Worcester.—Twenty-one volumes of the London 
Monthly Review, to complete set; and the Epitaph of Shakespeare, 
copled directly from the flat tombstone at Trinity Church, Stratford- 
on-Avon, by Mr. Paine, in 1859 : 

Rey. A. 8. Packano, D.D., Brunswick, Me.—The Seventy-eighth An- 
nual Catalogue of Bowdoin College, : 

Fraxkiin B. Dexter, Esxq., New Haven, Conn.—Dr. Bacot 
Civic Oratious for New Haven, 
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Puxy EaRue, M.D., Northampton.—Ilis Curability of Insanity; hi 
Glance at Insanity and the Management of the Insane iu the America 
States; nine volumes of Insane Asylum reports, in continnation 
and forty-three pamphlets. 

M. M. Mouton, Exq., Monticello, Iowa.—His Review of Monticell: 
Meteorology, for 1879. 

Hery Puiturs, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His “Worship of th: 
Sun: The Story told by a Coin of Constantine the Greats” ht: 
“Additional Notes upon the Coins and Medals upon exhibition at th: 
Pennsylvania Museum;” his “Account of an Old Work on Cosino 
grapby;” “Dr. Brinton's paper on George Keith, before Phila 
Numtamatic and Antiquarian Society.” 

Rev. C. C. Carpenter, South Peabody.—His Pastor's Records for 187! 
and 187: . 

Rev. Cates Davis Brapex, Boston.—His Brief Memoir of Dr. Georg: 
HL. Gay; and an engraved head of Bishop Aylmer. 

Norman C. Perkins, Esq., Chicago, Il!.—His Rhyme of the Distric 
School. 

Rev. Cazvin 8. Locke, Dedham.—His “ Other Men have Labored,” ai 
Historical Sermon preached at Dedhain, December 7, 1879. 

Rev. Canton A. STAPLus, Providence, R. I.—Hls Historical Discoura: 
on the First Congregational Charch, Providence, R. I 

Henry H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown.—His History of the Harvary 
Church In Charlestown, Mass., 1815-1879; and the New York Dail: 
Commercial Bulletin, In continuation. 

Rey. AUGUSTINE CALDWELL, Worcester.—His Antiquarian Papers, Vol 
1., Nos. 1—6, relating chiefly to Ipswich; and fifteen historical views. 

Cul. Francts J. Parker, Newton.—Ilis The Mexican Empire and th 
Amertean Union”; bis “Col. Wm. Prescott, the commander at tl: 
battle of Bunker Hill; his “Could Gen. Putnam command at Bunke 
Hun?” 

Cuantes W. Turtix, Esq., Boston.— His New Hampshire withou! 
Provincial Government, 1689—1690. 

Joun R. Tuayen, Esq., Worcester.—His Oration on Law, delivered ai 
Nichols Academy, June 21, 1879. 

AryswortH R. Sporrorp, Esq., Washington, D. C.—His Report a: 
Librarian of Congress, for the year 1879. 

JosePH Mason, Fsq., Chairman, Worcester.—History of the Bar o 
Worcester County, with an Appendix by Mr. Mason. 

Swxey S. River, Esq., Providence, R. I.—Stephen Hopkius’ Tra: 
Representation of the Plan Formed at Albany. in 1754, for Uniting 
the Colouies, with Introduction and Notes by Mr. Rider; and al 
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Tue New Jensey Historica Socety.—Their. Proceedings, Vol. VI., 
No. 1 


‘Tux Wisconsiy Naturat History Socrery.—Thelr Annual Report; 
‘and one pamphlet. 


‘Tue Cospen CLus.—Mongredien’s “Free Trade and Commerce;” and 
‘The Financial Reform Almanack for 1880. 


Tur Veumonr HrsroricaL Socjety.—Thele Proceedings, October, 15, 
1878; and the Records of the Governor aud Council of the State of 
Vermont, Vol. VII. 


Tux Massacnuserrs Historicat Society.— Their Collections, Vol. 
VL, Fifth Series. 

‘Tre New Yorx Historica Soctery.—President De Peyster’s Address 
on the Life and Administration of Richard, Earl of Bellomont. 

Tur NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SocteTy or PuILaDELPHis.—The 
Report for the years 1878 and 1879. 

‘Tue SarTisoNtan INsTITUTION.—The Smithsonlan Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, Nos. $27 and 829. 

‘Tue DeLawane Historical, Soctrty.—Their Papers, No. 2. 


La Comission InréataLe ARcHA&OLOGIQUE, St. Petersburg.—Their 
Report for the year 1876. 


‘Tax New Enctap Soctery or Oxance, New Jensey.—Their Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, eleventh edition. 

‘Tre American GxoorapnicaL Suciery.—Their Journal, Vol. X., 
1878. a 

‘Tae Massacuuserts HorticurrunaL Society. —Thelr Transactions 
for 1879, Part 1; aud Schedule of Prizes for 1880. 

‘Tur Penkins INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FoR THE BLIND. 
—The Forty-eighth Annual Report. 


‘THe Massacuuserts Granp Lopog oF FREE AND ACCEPTED MAsons.— 
Their Procecdings, September—December, 1879. 


Tue Youre Mex’s Cimtian Assoctanion of Woncesten.—Thelr 
Annual Reports for 1878 and 1879. 


Tux Sant Louis Pustic Scuoot Liprany.—The Annual Reports for 
1878 and 1879. 


‘Tae Astor Lisrany.—The Thirty-first Annual Report. 


‘Tae Sutton Lipnany.—The Catalogue of 1876, and the Supplement of 
1879. 


Tur Provence AtHEN.£uM.—The Forty-fourth Annual Report. 

Tne Morse Instirure Lirnary.—The Supplemetary Catalogue of 
March 1, 1880. 

Toe Sant Louis Mencantive Linrany Assoctatiox,—The Annual 
Report for i879. 
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‘Tux Proprietor oF tHe SHor aND LeaTHeR Rerorter.—His paper, 
issued ; and Almanac and Trade Directory for 1880. 


Tar Proprietor oF THE NaTION.—His paper, as issued. 
‘Tne Epitor oF THE lowa CRURCHMAN.—His paper, as issued. 
‘Tux Proprieror o¥ TH Barre Gazerre.—His paper, aa lasued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE FiTcHBuRG SENTINEL.—Their weekly papt 
as issued. 


‘Tae Prorrmror or TurNen’s Pusiic Sprrrr.—His paper, as Issued. 


‘Tux Proprietors oF 112 WoncesTer DatLy anp Weexzy Spy.—The 
Papers, as issued. 


‘Tne Proprietors ov THe Datcy aND WRexLy Gazerre.—Thelr paper 
as lasued, 
DEPOSITS. 


‘Tux Worcester AssoctaTion.— Four of their Record Books, 181. 
1861. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Tue Treasnrer of the American Antiquarian Society here- 
with submits his report, showing the receipts and disburse- 
ments for the six months ending April 24, 1880. 

The income from the invested funds has been somewhat 
increased over that of the last six months, aside from an 
increase of about sixteen hundred dollars for premium on 
Railroad Stock sold. 

The Publishing Fund has been enlarged five hundred 
dollara, through the generosity of Hon. Edward L. Davis, 
who has heretofore made liberal gifts to the Society. 

The detailed statement of the receipts and payments, 
and the present condition of the several Funds is as 
follows :— 


Statement of the Condition of the Seberal Funds. 


The Librarian's and General Fund. 


1879, Oct. 20. Balance of Fund. ..... « . $81,626 68 
1880. April 24, Recelved Interest on fund to 

date... 2.2... 858.00 

a “for Annual Assessments 45 00 

wow “premium on Stock sold 570 00 

$83,099 68. 

Paid for salaries, insurance and incidentals. . . . 1,408 05 


1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund. . $31,696 63 
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Invested as follows : 


Bank Stock... 2-1 ee ee ee 8 9,100 00 
Railroad Stock... 2+ eee ee eee 8,400 00 
Railroad Bondu. .. . . « be ee ee + 12,700 00 
Mortgage Bonds... 2... +++ + e+ + 6,000 00 
Cash ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 96 68 


The Collection and Research Fund. 
1879. Oct. 20. Balance of Fund. ..... . . $16,531 31 
1880. April 24. Received for interest on fund to 
dates... 22. © 347 00 


“ww «© premium on Stock 
sold. s+... 11000 
“wow  & books, &c. sold. . 264 47 


$17,252 78 
Pald sundry expenses incurred in collect- 
ing books, &... 0... see 6 8152 86 
Premium on Stock bought... ..... 16000 902 86 


1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund. . 916,949 
Invested as follows : 
Bank Stock. . see ee ee + +B 6,500 00 





Railrond Stock. 2. eee ee ee ee + 5,800 00 
Railroad Bonds. +... ee ee ee eee 4,200 00 





Worcester Gas Co. Stock... - +... ++ 500 00 
Cathe sre igb ree ee ene eee | HON 
$16,949 92 


The Bookbinding Fund. 


1879. Oct 20. Balance ofFund......+ . 96,342 81 
1880, April 24. Recelved interest to date. . . 178 50 

sere Cian ate “for premium on Stock 
gold... -- + 200 00 


86,721 81 
Paid part of Assistant-Librarian’s Salary . $800 00 
“ forbinding. 2... e eee e+ 9145 © 991 45 





1880. April 24, Present amount of the Fund. . . 86,329 





Invested as follows : 


Bank Stock... 6 ee eee eee ee 
Rajlroud Stock... eee ee es 2+ + 1,00000 





61 


ete ee eee 2500 00 
PRS ere ced ae” 8986 


Rallroad Bonds . 






96,829 86 


‘The Publishing Fund, 


1879. Oct. 20. BalanceofFund....... 8 8,454 61 

1880, April 24. Received Interest to date... . 272 00 
“from Hon. E. L. Davis. 500 00 
“for premium on Stock 


pold. . 22s eee 800 00 

“| publications gold... . 67 30 

8 9.594 41 

Paid for printing Annual Report, &c.. 2... « 429 01 


1880, April 24. Present amount of the Fund. . . 


Invested as follows : 
Bank Stock. 6 os ee eee ee eee + + 81,500 00 














Rallrond Bonds. 6... ee ee ++ 6,000 00 

Clty Bond... ee ee eee eee ++ 1,000 00 
Mortgnge Note... .-- 2+ see ee 1100 00 
Cashis teres ggg Gla ata lQra Dave 565 40 

$ 9,165 40 

The Salisbury Building Fund. 

1879. Oct 20. Balance ofFund......... $1,188 72 
1880. April 24. Received for interest to date. 88 00 
$ 1,220 72 


Pald for newspaper cases aud work in rooms... 790 O01 





1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund... 
Invested tn— 
Railroad Stock. 6... tee eee + + + $430 00 





The Isaac Davis Book Fund. 


1879. Oct. 20, Balance of Fund. ..... + + @ 1,689 08 
1880. April 24. Recelyed interest to date . . . 





Pald for books... eee ee eee eee ee 


1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund. . 








$9,165 40 


480 71 


$1,650 78 





cetera 8 
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Invested in— 


Bank Stock... . + 
Railroad Stock . . « 
Caab sca see ee 





$1,650 78 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund. 


1879. Oct, 20. Balance of Fund. ..... . -@ 1,548 51 
1880. April 24. Received for Interest todate.. . 46 00 


“#4 Present amount of the Fund. . $1,594 
Invested as fotlvws : 


Rank Stocks... ee eee eee 
CARS bere acne news a ioc 





‘The Benjamin F. Thomas Local History Fund. 


1879. Oct. 20, Balance of Fund. ...... .® 1,026 22 
1880. April 24. Received for Interest to date. . 85 00 


$1,061 22 
Pald for Local Histories... .. eee eee ee | 5508 
$1,005 
Invested in— 
Railroad Bond. . 2.2... Pree 
Geshe. ois gosee sa eo a are 





Total of the Eight Funds.........- oe 868,823 





Cash on hand, included In the foregoing statement $1,993 


Respectfully submitted. 
NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer, 


Worcester, April 24, 1880. 

The undersigned, Auditor of the American Antiquarian Socle! 
hereby certify that I have this day examined the accounts of the Tree 
urer, and find them to be correct aud properly vouched, and that t 
securites held by him for the several Funds are as stated In the accour 

EBENEZER TORREY. 

Woncester, April 27, 1880. 


REMARKS OF DR. DEANE ON THE LATE VICE- 
PRESIDENT LENOX. 


Mr. Present; before the question on disposing of the 
several papers now laid before the Society is put, I should 
like to say a single word. In the excellent Report of the 
Council, which has just been read, the writer referred to 
the loss which the Society had sustained, in the death, since 
the last meeting, of our Vice-President, Mr. Lenox; and he 
spoke of him as the inheritor of large wealth, and as the 
collector of a great library and works of art, which he had 
given to the City of New York for the benefit of the 
public. I should like to be permitted to say, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Lenox, as the collector of a large library,—prob- 
ably the most magnificent private library in Aierica,—was 
not merely a collector of bouks, he was the interpreter of 
them. He was an accomplished bibliographer. A corre- 
spondence between us was begun more than twenty-five 
years ago, and it was continued for many years. I found 
him a most intelligent and thorough investigator. Some 
papers of his, entitled, “ Curiosities of American Litera- 
ture,” which treated of the writings of Captain John Smith, 
specifying particularly the variations in the several issues 
of his maps; and the “ Works of Master Richard Hakluyt,” 
were the occasion of our first correspondence. These 
papers were printed in Norton's Literary Gazette, in 1854. 

{ will mention other critical labors of Mr. Lenox of a 
similar character. About the year 1860, he caused to be 
translated and printed, a rare book from the original Latin 
of Nicculd Sillacio, a learned Italian, of the year 1494 or 
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nnd critical, If he ever expremed an opinion concerning m 
Look or an author from inexact information, and he sab- 
sequently was enabled to rectify it, he would be sure to 
communicate his more matare conclusions. J 

In 1861, Mr. Lenox communicated to the Historical 
Magazine, in New York, a critical anslysis of a very 
remarkable act of the different editions of Shakspeare’s 
plays in folio, which he possessed, and he caused to be 
issned separately fifty copies of the paper for private distri- 
bution. About the same time he contributed to the same 
journal « paper on the early editions of King James's Bible, 
in folio, indicating the most minute variations in the text. 
A few copies of this paper were also separately printed for 
gifts. Mr. Lenox mude a great collection of biblical 
treasures. No ono will know their value till a catalogue of 
his library is mude public, Our associate, Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of London, the eminent bibliographer, whose 
services Mr. Lenox omployed for many years in supplying 
treasures for his shelves, told me fifteen or twenty years 
ago, that Mr. Lenox had then paid him for bibles alone over 
eighty thousand dollars, And the collection must have 
largely inerensed since that time. No donbt the library 
will be found to be especially rich in Americana. 

Abont ton years ago, one summer, Mr. Lenox came to 
Boston from Newport, in company with « clerical friend. 
He had met with x domestic affliction, and he sought some 
relief in a change of scene. He said he came on a biblio- 
graphical tour, und desired to visit Cambridge to see the 
college library and uny other collections of books that 
might be accessible, and he wiehed me to go with him. As 
we passed the house of the late George Livermore, who 
up to the time of his Inmented death, had been a constant 
correspondent of Mr. Lenox, he asked if Mr. Livermore's 
library could be seen, as it contained one book he should 
like toexamine. It was a copy of the New Testament, from 
the press of Faust, 1462, being the first in which the date 
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is given. I was obliged to tell him that Mrs. Livermore, 
now the owner of the library, had gone to Europe, and that 
the books had all been packed away. We drove to the col- 
lege library, where T introduced him to our biblical scholar, 
Dr. Abbot, and they were soon immersed in a critical dis- 
cussion on the Coder Sinaiticus, of which some volumes 
of the fue simile had been received, as a gift to the Library, 
throngh the Russian minister, Some time was spent among 
the treasures here; and the trip to Cambridge was con- 
cluded hy-a brief visit to my own house. 

Mr. Lenox was much interested in the reprinting by Mr. 
Munsell, of a large number of the Jesuit Relations, con- 
cerning the establishment of Catholic missions, &c., from 
Canada to Louisiana, chiefly in the seventeenth century. I 
always supposed that he bore the sole charge of these issnes, 
and that they were intended for private distribution. T 
have some twenty or more of these hooks, being gifts from 
Mr. Lenox, each copy inscribed by his own hand. 

Mr. Lenox was always liberal in lending his hooks to 
persons who needed to consult them in studies in which 
they were engaged. I always found him so, and I have 
heard it was characteristic of bim. I remember he once 
sent me a book by express, which he had just received from 
London. It was very rare, perhaps unique. He knew I was 
then engaged in preparing an historical paper, and that the 
book would be of service to me. In the letter which 
accompanied it, he said that he was almost afraid to send 
IT certainly would not have asked for such a favor, and 1 
made haste to rid myself of the responsibility of having the 
care of such a treasure, by immediately returning it with 
my best thanks. 

Iam quite sure, Mr. President, that Mr. Lenox made 
other contributions to historical knowledge, besides those to 
which I have referred; and they all but feebly express the 
somplishments of the man. My principal purpose 
said, has been to show that le was well titted 
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by his attainments to adorn the place to which he was 
elevated by this Society. 

Mr. Lenox was the most modest of men. Of his charac- 
ter as a good man, as a religious man, of his charities 
which I am told were large and perennial, it does not come 
within my province here to speak. 


NOTE BY ONE OF THE PUBLISHING COMMITTEK. 





We are pleased to print another contribution from the pen of Dr. 
Valentini, upon an iimportant subject covnected with the lingulstic 
development of the Mayas, It must be admitted that this is an in- 
teresting and critical perfod In the history of archmological research 
in this country, and particularly with reference to the antiquities of 
Mexico and Central America. 

In the recent first report of the Archwological Institute Mr. Morgan 
has extended his theory upon the communistic methods of habitation 
among the American Aborigines to the structures of Mexico and Yucatan, 
We have usually accepted his processes of reasouing and his gener- 
allzations, and appreciate the advantage of a single and simple hypothesis 
in this as in other philosophical speculations. But experience teaches 
that single and simple theories can hardly be depended on to cover 
satisfactorily a wide extent of country and a great diversity of clreum- 
stances. It secms to us thut his effort to include the works of the 
mound-builders in his system of explanation is somewhat strained and 
inconclusive, Mavy of them appear adapted to ceremonial and re- 
liglous observances rather than to commaual habitation such as he 
describes. ‘The graded ways, the long raised avenues of approach, are 
hardly suited to mere purposes of residence and security. But especially 
do the elaborate and highly decorated edifices of Central America seem 
not to be such ay any people would erect for mere dwelling-places. 
Who ever heard of an imperfeetly developed race oruamenting 80 pro- 
fusely and so delicately their ordinary abodes, in @ manner usually 
reserved for temples aud palaces rather than for uses leading to deface- 
meut or destruction? With some points of resemblance they differ 
essentially from the Pueblos with which they are compared. If they 
were not employed for ordinary habitation there must have been other 
dwellings which have not been preserved. 

We must be permitted to object to the dogmatical way in which Mr. 
Morgan criticises the late pubfication by the Smithsonian Institution 
of Mr. Rau’s valuable paper on the Palenque Tablet. He must be aware 
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that the Smithsonian Institution, like the American Antiquarian Society, 
does not “endorse” the views of its contributors, but wisely allows 
degree of freedom of opinion In the discussion of scientific eubjects. 
Prof. Rau has the prestige of conforming, substantially, to the views 
of the most numerous authorities. 

Mr. Morgan has grasped some of the problems of aboriginal character 
and habits with a firm and vigorous hand, but ts far from being entitled 
to claim that he has discovered the entire secret of prehistoric life on 
this continent. 

Prof. Rat prepared an excellent paper on “ The Palenque Tablet in 
the U. 8. Moseam at Washington;” and extended his remarks to a 
general account of Palenque, and the views of different explorers and 
writers respecting its remains, and its original inhabitants. It is a 
most valuable contribution to knowledge of the subject, and the writer 
is very modest and cautious in the expression of opinions. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Morgan's criticism {t applies to the host of eminent men 
—his predecessore—who have heretofore stood upon similar ground. 

It may be repeated, that the inevitable marks of domestic use have 
not been noticed by explorers of the stately edifices of Yucatan, nor 
other proofs of their subserviency to the dally needs of a not very 
particular class of occupants. Delicate architectural ornaments, artistic 
pictorial representations, statuary carefully designed and executed, are 
not the usual productions of a body of men crowding into the cells of 
‘ common habitation. 

‘What is not probable may nevertheless be proved to be true; but 
evidence more decisive than abstract theoretical inferences and 
analogies may fairly be demanded. 8. ¥. He 
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deciphering the mysterious records engraved on the Palen- 
que slabs, and all’ those wonderful inscriptions which are 
engraved on the cornices, the staircases and the walls of the 
ruined palaces and temples in Yueatan ! Many learned pro- 
fessors attempted quietly to use the novel key in order to 
anticipate all others in presenting the public with a trans- 
lation of some particular text. I must add the faet, 
that there were also students who entertained donbts 
as to the genuineness of this alphabet or its availability for 
the purposes in qnostion, but they did not clearly snbstan- 
tiate their objections, nor state in 4 plain and distinct: man- 
ner the reasons which led them to despair of a solution being 
reached through the supposed theory of Landa.* 

For myself, I may say, that my sympathies were with the 
doubters from the very outset. My study of the writers on 
the Spanish Conquest gave me the lrmest conviction that 
the Contral-American hieroglyphics stood for objects and 
nothing else. From the day that T obtained a copy of 
Landa’s work (which was in the spring of 1871, in which 
year after a prolonged sojourn in Central America, I had 
come to New York), the impression was rooted in my mind 
that the believers in this alphabetic table were laboring under 
a manifest delusion. This impression grew stronger when 
watching the rhovements made in the phonetical deciphering, 
I noticed that the specimens offered to the public were only 
so many witnesses of the valueless character of the so-called 
phonetic key, The discussion and argumentation were not 
conclusive nor was the result in any respect important. 

The question, whether that people wrote with letters sig- 
nifying sounds, or with symbols meaning objects, hence, 
whether their recording represented phonetical or pictorial 
writing cannot, of course, depend upon the authority of a 
single author. Were Landa the only one who had treated 
this subject, and liad all the other writers passed it over in 
silence, we might have been obliged to accept his statements. 
But such is not the case. There is not an author of note, 



































* Heinrich Wuttke, the clever author of the work: Entstehung der 
Sehrift, 1 belongs to those who most emphatically have 
protest ast the theory of Landa’s alphabet being of ancient Maya 
ori ys, page 229: “The Maya hieroglyphics will never be 
deciphered by ineans of this alphabet. ts genesis, there is not the least 
doubt, is of later da 2 ‘The Yucatan alphabet has hardly 
sprung from a Maya root. It was the influence of the Spanish alphabet 
which caused its origin.” 
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letters based on an alphabetic system, but for tangible 
objects of every imaginable kind. A few of them you 
would be able to identify and recognize, at once; most of 
them however would escape your recognition, for various 
reasons. Allow me to indicate some and the chief of 
these reasons. First, those objects refer to a people’e 
history and policy, with which we are very little ac- 
quainted. Srconpty, they represent a large array of 
paraphernalia, which belonged only to them and are now 
lost. Txurpty, they are delineated in a way strange to our 
methods of drawing. Finally, many of these pictures are, 
80 to speak, short-l:and conventional symbols, the meaning 
of which no happy guesa and no keenness of penetration 
could interpret, and which would be lost to our knowledge, 
if the above mentioned explanation had not been secured. 
This however, being fortunately preserved, in the interpre- 
tation, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
partes of those characters did not write a certain text with 
letters and words, nor with symbols and characters which 
conveyed sound or appealed to the ear, but that the oftice of 
the paintings was exclusively to impress the eye, and by 
this means recall to the memory of the beholder objects 
seen and known, or if there was « series of objects repre- 
sented in a row or column, to evoke an association of ideas 
connected with events of their history, policy and religion. 
When the Spanish missionaries became aware of this 
infantile method of recording, those who had come to the 
New World as the teachers of the Indians saw themselves 
suddenly in the condition of pupils to those whom they had 
come to teach. They must go to school once more, and 
learn from the natives the meaning, purposes and naines, of 
the new objects, the real as well as the painted. But they 
were not ashamed of the task. In order to master the 
knowledge they were told was contained in the painted 
books, the elders of the Indians were summoned to cume to 
the convent and to bring with them their calendars, their 
ancient annals, their charts of rural property and lists of 
tribute, and explain before the friars the contents of their 
pictorial riddles.* It was through the noble ardor of learn- 
ing and the unwearied activity of these friars that not only a 








* Sahagun (Bern. de), ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 1829, Tom. I. Prologo, 
pag. 820: “En el dicho pueblo (Tepeopulco) hice juutar todos los prin- 
cipales con el seiior del pueblo, que se Hamaba D. Diego de Mendoza, 





objection, T! 

system of 

by the Nahnutl races of rh 
to believe thut it 


aipong: 

even written discussion. Their 

the Order would have dwelt spon 
emphusis. So strange a circumstance | 
embodied in their printed historical works, 5) 
must be remembered, that the friars were in constant 
munication with each other. They often 
residences; one friar, who had been working 
would gp to teach in a convent of Yueutan, avother 





hombre anciano, de gran marco y habit experimentado en 
cosas curiales, Tealcan petllicaey aun stsigane Hablendotos Jan 
tade propascles: ly que preteudia ¥ pediles me diesen 
habiles y esperimentadas con quica pi platicar y me dar 
reson de lo-qae es pYwoyutses. Elles mii Seeicoln geet we bablarian 
acerca de lo propoesto despidieron 
de mil. Otro dis ini el Saies 5 Toe Foreipaiay 2 pene a 
nnne parlamento (address) como hacer, que 
mal lo ‘unaban Seaeroumnart ay 


Tattnos, «em qualen afios antes habia enseflado la gramatica en al 
colegio de St. Crux de Tialtelolea. Con estox 
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Yucatan would go to Mexico. It is hardly credible if these 
two countries had differed in so essential a point of culture as 
this that the natives in the one country should still have 
remained in the stage of pictorial writing, while the other 
was so far advanced as to use phonetical writing, that the 
fact should have been unnoticed. 

Landa’s alphabet, as it stands, seems to contradict the 
common statement and generally accepted idea. Bishop 
Landi was nndoubtedly a high anthority. He was a man of 
learning, prominent in the chnreh, and author of the first 
revised Maya grammar.* He may therefore be considered 
fully conversant with all that concerns the language of the 
Yucatecan natives. Besides, he was the author of a history of 
this people; he described their habits and customs and 
explained their calendar. The other historians of Yucatan 
did the same, indeed, but none of them, strange to say, 
makes mention of an ancient alphabet having been in 
use with the Mayas, nor points to the fact that Bishop 
Landa did discover, or was reputed to have discovered among 
them, the art and practice of phonetic writing. Landa, as it 
seems to ine, stands alone in his statement. 

How is this to be explained ? 

Before entering upon my task of explaining how this qnes- 
tion may be answered, and how the genesis as well as the 
true purposes of the Landa alphabet can be demonstrated, 
let me give you the translation of the text preceding Landa’s 
table. He says (page 316) :— 

“These people also used certain characters and letters 
with which they wrote in their ancient histories and sciences, 
and by means of such letters and figures, and certain eigns 
in the figures, they could understand and teach from the 
manuscripts. We found very many of these books written 
with these letters, and as they contained nothing but super- 
stitions, and lies of the devil, we burned them all—which 
pained them in the most marvelous manner. 





* Eligio Ancona, Hist. de Yucatan, Mérida, 1878, Tom. II., pag. 67: 
“Reformé la gramatica de Villalpando considerablemente, aumenté 
algunas regis, suprimié otras, y compuso en suma un libgo nuevo, A que 
se «lid el titulo de Arte perfecctonado de la lengua maya, con que en ade- 
lante fué ensefiado este idioma 4 los misioneros que venian de Europa.” 
Tom. IIT, pay. 247: “Tampoco se conserva de esta obra otra memoria, 
que la de haber sido escrita sobre el modelo de Villalpando, aumentando 
el numero de quel, para fucilitar su aprendizaje.” 
=A full and very interesting biographical sketch of Landa is given in 
the same work, Tom. IL., pages 97—116, 
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Of these let J shall place hore an. 
ness Hot ahcues more, becanse in the paetesitie, 
letter they Lelia character, and another one wi 
begin a new syllable, and so ap iNeiNerom 5 
told them it contains only two letters: Bas eo ae 
giving to the aspiration the vowel é, which is before it, 
in this they are not wrong if they wish to write in thei 
curious manner. T shall give an example :— 

Zé means a éling, or bani cut with ali 
They would wets ieee ~ EN Ya) and Bat 


a" 


ond write the whole word 


Ha, which means he crane ecanse the letter i 
Aaché contains the sound aand b, they place 
the @ both at the |) end nnd at begins 
ning, in this way:— They write it also sopa- 


rately in the one or the other wanner. 
I would not have mentioned this subject, but that I desire 
to give you 4 complete account of this people. 


do 
write in the following way: © 1 on The letters 
_ wanting here do not exit re) i 
guage of this people, and those whieh. 
they needed we gave them from ours. To-day they do not 
employ these characters, und still less the young people, who 
have learned how to write with ours.” 

‘This is all that Landa says regarding the Maya writing 
with phonetic symbols. I shall not undertake to detail the 
reasons why statements of this kind cannot fairly impart any 
satiefactory information, On first hearing them you mast fuel 
that they entirely descriptive clearness. 1 words are 
suscoptible of being turned ae well in favor as against 
phonetic writing. They are suggestive of both, The lan- 
ghuge is uso positively defective, becanse it Incks a state 
ment which could not fairly be avoided in this pliee, that 
the Yucatecans, contrary to all the other Central American 
Indians, had been able to work out a phouetic alphabet. 
Such is not my opinion only of this text, but it is also tho 
view of others. Even the Abbé Brasscur is so much strack 
by the searveness of information that he A portion: 
of this text to be lost: I do not wonder at fragmentary 

notation by Landa, for such is the bishop's style of writing; 
never presents w fact or un argument in full, Now, 
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I say, if the so-called explanatory toxt is avowedly an insuf- 
ficient one, 1 propose to leave the text, at least for the 
present, and turn my attention mainly to the table of the 
alphabet itself. In doing so this table itself may perhaps 
be better able to tell its true story than Landa’s text. 


LANDA ALPRABET, 


Signs. Phonetic. Signs. Phoneti Signs. Phonetic 
value. ‘value. ‘value. 


a 
2 


* 
we 
r 


OBR 


ic 
ba 





5 
to 
_ 


17. 


o 
° 
wo 
=. 
6 


2 BQGom@ 








ieeane 


w 
= 
2 

<7 
st 


In the first place, we find the number of Landa’s letters to 
be eighteen, ‘This does not agree, however, with the num- 
ber of sounds which ancient as well as modern Maya gram. 
marians have elicited from the lips of the natives. It is 














acknowledged that the Maya sounds and their ish 
resentatives are twenty-three" in number, Reacbae nae 
however, ought to be given to the fact of five wanting 
sounds. Ride ae nda has forgotten to secure thom 
in this alphabetic: tal 

You secondly notice, that the succession of the al, 
betic sounds 18 arranged in full agreement with ours. 
pecans wei ne ies Dears ee soeialanee fe our 
scrutiny. One it di ints aya, 
who are a nation 108 pure American nse; should have 
arranged their alphabet in a snocession like that of the 
Semitic and Ado Garniat races? How ie it possible that 
Landa, the grammarian, should not have been struck by this 
unexpected coincidence, and not have deemed it il to 
devote even a few words to it? This circumstance, how- 
ever, may be explained. We ean resis epee that before 
receiving any information from his Indian teacher the bishop 
wrote down the Spanish alphabet in the usual way, and then 
placed the symbols spooning the indication of the Indians; 
though we must confess this proceoding would have 
been somewhat nousual, For it is moro natural for us to 
sappoae, that Hf Landa required from the Indiana the lingnis- 
tie key, he wonld have asked them to bring it to him in such 
an Sees snocession a8 they used ; a succession, however, 
which it is hard to believe was identical with ours. 

Thirdly, a still clearer tight will fall om the al of 
Landa if we view it from the Sotlowine Lear la, 08 
you will notiee, pats down :—*) three di symbols for 
the vowel; *) two differant aymbola for the consonant 6; 

*) three also for the letter 2; *) two for the vowel 0; *) two 
‘or the vowel uw. 7 

It is well known that the Mayax formerly and to-day give 
their vowele the same sound us the Spaniards. Why 
should the vowels a, 0, u, lave required two and three dif- 
ferent symbols respectively + Was Landa’s hearing more 
acute than that of all his countrymen? Let us, however, 
admit the explanation by asouming that he, possibly, wished 
to obtain the symbols for the Spanish short and long vowels, 
and that the Indians, anxious to serve him, eought and found 
the corresponding symbols for both. Flow then, on the other 
hand, did it come to pass that Landa thought it necessary to 





°E. went de Yucatan, Tom. I, pag, 113, 
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set down a third symbol for the vowel a? If there was a 
necessity for doing 80, you will ask why was there not also 
one for the vowels 0 and u, which, as you will notice, exhibit 
only two symbols each. Landa also shows two symbols 
for both the consonants, 8 and 2. There was, as I sng- 
gested, a plausible reason for giving two symbols to each of 
the three vowels, but I feel unable to fathom the ground upon 
which the consonants 6 and 7, which in the Maya language 
admit only one way of pronunciation, should have required 
two symbols each? There are, however, two consonants in 
Maya, which, on account of their double sound would admit 
two symbols, the # and the p, the double one sounding 
like kk and pp. Landa took this ground in attributing to 
each of them two symbols, but I repeat he was not justified 
in doing so with 6 and Z. 

The survey just made, however, is only a very superficial one. 
Everybody who takes up a new subject feels tempted to 
make objections, and those that I have made are by no 
means so strong as to destroy the possibility that the table 
represents, indeed, a certain Yucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
I only protest that it is not he Yucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
Students seem always to have read and understood as if Landa 
had written that this was ¢he Yucatecan alphabet. Landa 
did not; he says, literally translated, “ Of their letters I 
shall put down an abe (de sua letras ponré aqui un a,b,c). 
Now, one must be well aware of the different turn which the 
whole meaning of Landu’s text takes by the employment 
either of the detinite article the or the indetinite article a. If 
Brasseur and his followers had paid closer attention to Landa’s 
wording, they would assuredly ave become more cautious 
in their interpretation. Their blind confidence in the fact 
that they had before their eyes the phonetic alphabet of the 
ancient Mayas would have been somewhat shaken. The 
question would have arisen in their minds: If this was said 
by Landa to be an abe or an alphabet of the Yucatecans, 
and not the alphabet, does this not clearly suggest that there 
were other alphabets in use? All nations whom we know 
to have attained to phonetic writing have traced their letters 
after a standard or model which had been established as such. 
Time and fancy alone were the causes of certain alterations 
in the contours of the letters. Landa’s assertion, therefore, 
that he intended to present @ Yucatecan alphabet is either 
preposterous, or — it must have stood in connection with 














only 60 many alliterations, in an alphabetic order— } 
should we, then, not be entitled to assume that the 


joguntar 
atenus ex culusque notlats. T, litera coptoseat videllect, 
eaagerys abit pro-C. Carolum, ¢t ita 


‘not very happy, and proves that Valudey was not conversant with i 
Indian picture writing. It a eae the ti that he / 
held the position of Procurator ‘lis Totius Ord ore | 
Minorum Regularis Observontiae In Romana Curia. It ts therefore 4 
probable that he never visited the New World, and that be was not 
connected with the order of the Teaching friars, who tnstencted the 


eee aabe ieee belies he at i have pad secon 0 i 
ives, and thus, lesirous of ilusteati topics, 
fndian sent to ome 
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tool before our eyes, and additionally show the way the 
blade was fastened to the handle. . 

We next come to the third symbol for the letter a. 
Dr. Brinton® sces in this picture the representation 
of a leg or a boot of some kind. I think he is 
right, despite the objections that might be raised 
against this explanation. It may be said that 
since the Mayas did not wear such an article of Inxury, 
there would not exist a word for it in their language. 
Bat as the Spaniards wore boots and stockings, and Bishop 
Landa undoubtedly did so, it will not be deemed to be 
too far-fetched to suppose that the Maya tried to give 
this conspicuons foreign article a name, which name again, 
might have been a word expressing an analogous idea. 
In such an emergency, a very ready substitute for boot as 
well as stocking appears in the word leg, for which I find 
the word sounding like a pure a. It is to me as if the 
Dishop had insisted upon obtaining from the Indians the first 
letter of the alphabet in its purest vocalization, withont any 
additional consonant, as in the two previous examples, with 
ac and ach, and that the draftsman, possibly, had copied his 
Eminence’s leg, vested in the purple stocking with the 
customary cord and tassel about the knee.f 





Tae Lerrer B. 


Landa gives us two symbols for the letter B. 
Those who are conversant with the way in i 
which that people painted fuotprints, will 
instantly perceive that the first symbol 
renders this feature most unmistakably. The sole of the 


foot and the toes are clearly expressed and inclosed between 
the two parallels, which signify the borders of the road or 





*Dr. D. G. Brinton, The Aucient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan, 
New York, Sabin & Sons, 1870. 


+The word a will not be found in the Maya dictionary to signify 
leg. It belongs to the sister language of the Maya, the Quiché, of 
which Brasseur has given quite full vocabulary ia his Grammaire 
de la langue Quiché, Paris, 1862, pages 167-246. ‘The intercourse 
between these two sister nations was at Landa’s epoch much more 
intimate than it is to-day. It is recorded in the Katunes of the Maya 
history that about the year 1302, A. D., a host of Quiché people 
descended from their highlands into the plains of the peninsula and after 
having assisted in the destruction of the city of Mayapan, became 
residents of the country. 














path. The pictare speaks for itself, and no | be 
needed to anthenticate the interpretation. : 
the SieBot the word path, footprint, we find eee 

This word gives the pure sound for the 





given for the letter 6. Had I been the Indian asked to 

the bishap still another object to Wane sound of 3, 

I wonld have snggested the symbol for the tenth day of the 

month, the name of which is Ben, and which was represented 

ns follows : See Landa’s table of the ok 
cor 


page 240, @ ae ee I rae ae et 
roboration fh B00 is requir 
batog mifisiont peat rahe : 


the first img ie the pure 
pose. 
Tax Lerren 0. | 
Tt is represented by Tam at a loss to recog- | 
nizo what rae ictare Bed ae has the np- | 
‘arance of no known ol a col 
lNoes that it might ecatruntearomiet 
is justified; and in looking at Landa’s table 


of ‘the days of the calendar {rane 296), 
the very same picture appears, bearing the name 
‘Tze, and representing the fifth month in the 
Maya calendar. You will find this n splendid 
illustration of what I believe Lands intended, 
The ¢ in éaec is very softly sounded in the 
Maya languuge, and the remaining ée sounds exactly like 
the Spanish c, 
Tax Lerrer D, (T). | 


Onr fourth letter d does not exist in the Maya language 
in its soft pronunciation. The natives always employed iu 
its plave the strong dental 4 


Landa’s drawing in which however tho central | 
point has fallen into the lower di 
shows how the pic- ture restored woul | 
be: 


It is an important chronological symbol. You can find it 
in various places in the Dresden Codex. See plate 72, from | 
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questions how to best evade the graphic inconsistencies of 
his native alphabet, and what new letters to introduce for 
the specific Maya sounds must have occupied and vexed his 
mind. In this perplexity he chose the sound #i and 


represented it by the symbol: whieb you will pres- 
ently learn is identical with that of the Calendar 
symbol for the third day, called as we should 
write it, kimich ; and as the Spaniards wrote it, 


Quimich ; but as the Mayas gave it, Cimich. Since the 
Maya language besides the simple sound of k possesses 
still a double one, kk, in order to avoid forming a new 
type for this kk, they preferred to adopt the foreign 
type of k, agreeing besides upon writing and printing 
the combinations into which the five vowels enter with 
our sound K as follows: Ca, ce, ci, co, cu. Regarding 
ca, co, cu, this statement does not stand in contradiction to 
the Spanish naage, but not so regarding ce and ci, which two 
combinations must always be read or sounded like dze and 
dzi. Now, considering that in Landa’s epoch innovations were 
not in use, and that he wanted to symbolize the simple sound 
of ki, it seems strange that he should not have written it 
qui, which would have becn in conformity with Spanish 
usage. For there is no doubt that the symbol which he 
gives the letter K is that of Quimich (modern Cimich). 
Yon will find this symbol to be indentical with that of the 
third day, represented in Landa’s list of the 
days as follows: The word cimich means 
death or skull. The circumstance that in both 
pictures the profile of a man’s head is given with 
his eyes closed by death, and that in the 
sccoud cut a row of bare teeth are still added, will enffice 
for explaining the reason why Landa chose it as the repre- 
sentative of the desired sound, which in the various ways of 
writing was either Ai, or gui, or ci. 








Tue Lerrer L. 
It is represented by two symbols. 
I am unable to identify the first. 
You will remember that on another (al 
occasion Landa exhibited the very 
same symbol, when he wanted to 


show how the’ Mayns spelled the word Lé, saying that le 
means a /azo or hunting with a lazo, The picture how- 
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ever shows nothing that could coe ol ob 
vote ports homur snes toms 
and ili: "Tesh the clear aa 

a ie 
tho litle Bie of stun, as bo 
covering. There i a 
belongs: to bee 0: 
acederilla or 


medicinal Hees 

ete wee ‘ueatecan flora," 

page of fruit or Ger oo 
me, eastistci 

detailed rite 

appears of qn: 

of the pans in fr 


than head. Deere 7 
ia of the same size as the drawing. i 


Tas Lerrer M. | 


Landa’s symbol for this letter | my recognition. 
Tei Arie cat aloes to the | 
wi ] 


a See Oe the initial ete Z 

is wo suggests the reason + 

itiqnbes conan to represent the anna * | 
letter. 


. Tue Levee N, 


You Sere aan the meaning of the symbol 
for the letter when E complete tho Landa draw- 
ing. Imagine me S ot pee a cee Central Ameri- 


can monkey utlixed volute eS will come 
to the conclusion thar painter ed to express: 


by tthe monkey"s Ha: As in syrabbl i roepenet 


and as farther the Maya word for tail is né, it becomes 
quite ovident why the symbol was accopted. 
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Tue Lerrer O 


Fig. 36. Without a clear understanding 
of what objects were meant by the forms 4 
of these drawings, I abstain from any dis **+* 


cussion. 
Tux Lerree P. 


Ithink I can state that this head was meant 
to represent that of a dog. Though at the first 
sight the pointed mouth might suggest the 
head of a bird, yet as birds are usually drawn 
with the beak opened, and with the eye in the 

form of a circle, with a point in the centre without that 
peculiar elongation, the drawing seems rather to point to 
the head of a quadruped. It is intended for the head of 
the native Mexican dog, which you know is of a black-blnish 
color, and hairless, and which also is characterized by an 
uncommonly pointed axout. Even the long bristly moustache 
of this variety of dogs appears to be suggested by the dots 
which in the drawing surround the nose. It is a very 





striking’ likeness to the repre- sentation of a dog’s 
head taken from the circle of the days engraved 
on the Mexican Calendar Stone. The only difference 
is that the Maya failed to draw the ear, 


The dog in Maya langnage is called pek, its sound corres- 
ponding with the required letter p. 
is thought to stand for the 


The second symbol 
peculiar Maya double sound pp. I have not the 
Teast doubt as to the meaning of this drawing. It 
is only slightly difter- ent from the known Mexican 
symbol for stone, which generally appears in 
this form ; sce Mendoza Codex, I., pl. 18, fig. 12. 
The broad, traversing belt is to indicate a vein 
of silicate passing through the mass of the rock. 
How fitly this symbol serves its purpose will be- 
come appa- rent from the circumstance that in 
Maya the word for stone sounds ppec. 
Tue Sounn Cu. 

There is no doubt that the picture for cw rep- 
resents what in the Mexican language is called 
evacat, the fruit of the tree erescentia cujete, L, 
which fruit when hollowed out and prepared, 
serves in Central America for all imaginable 
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honschold purposes. They adorn its surface with all kinds 
of artistic carvings which also were suggested by Landa’s 
painter. The little 2 must have served as a special distine- 
tion; for I find it not only on onr drawing of the gnacal 
but also in the painted Codices, and even on the sculptures. 

The namo of the gnacal in Maya is cum. As we learned, 
the letter K has in Maya two sounds, a simple and a redu- 
plicated one; the bishop, of conrse, also wanted to obtain a 
symbolic sign for the latter sound, and it was given 
him in the picture. T recognize in this Landa spe- 
cimen a copy of the well-known cactus plant, the 
nochtli of the Mexi- cans, and upon a variety of 
which, the nopad, the cochineal is raised. "This 
plant, as is well known, has the peculiarity of 
not building a stem, in the common acceptation of the word. 
A leaf of it. is planted and ont of its edges 
grow others, this process going on until the 
plant has reached a considerable height. Here , 

isa copy of this plant, taken from the 

GY Mendoza Codex, 1, 'pl. 14, fig. 15, 

and another one which illustrates 
how Landa’s picture would look if 
better finished. 

As nature, on the one hand, is very parsimonious with 
such examples of building a plant ont of the substance of a 
mere leaf, and therefore its peculiar structure must have 
attracted attention, and as on the other hand, the Indians 
cultivated this plant to nourish the color-yielding insect, the 
picture was selected as the most conspicuous illustration for 
what the Mayas culled kuk (pronounced kkukk), which 
means to shoot, to bud. 








Tue Lerrer X. 


Landa gives two symbols for the letter x, the reason for 
it being that he already knew how to distinguish the various 
sounds given by the Mayas to the equivalent of our sound of 
sh. They use the simple sound of sf, another with sh, 
and athird with fsck. At the epoch when Landa wrote, the 
Mayas seem not to have yet agreed that the sound dsA should 
he represented by the letter ch (a dashed ch), and still wrote 
it with the letter x. (So also the Nahuatls when writing the 
name of the capital of the country, did not write it Meshico, 
us it was pronounced by the natives, but Mexico, and availed 
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themselves likewise of the letter x, when the simple sh was 
to be rendered. Our pure sound of x or ks does not exist, 
either in the Nahuatl or the Maya language). For the 
. sound tech the letter ch was adopted. This is the reason 
why we iind the letter x expressed here twice ; first, as the 
table in the explanation shows, to stand for’ deh and then 
for x. Let us now ascertain the meaning of the first symbol. 
It creates the impression that a hand was meant 

hy it. Upon considering, however, that the con- 

tinnation of the hand, the ulua, would ha 

have becn represented in «curved form, this 

jecture must be dropped. But I feel entitled 

to take the picture for the rongh tracing of a Aand of- 
platanos or bananas, which interpretation, I think, might 
possibly find a better acceptation. I see in that curved por- 
tion the large stock of the banana bunch ; in the little round 
at the end, the cut ; and in the fingers, that which the people 
in those countries call la mano de platano. And upoh con- 
sulting the dictionary I find that chuy in Maya means @ 
bunch of platanos or ears; also, all things which are hang up. 
Every foreign traveller in those countries is struck with the 
sight of such banana bunches, or “manos” of them, hang- 
ing from the roofs of the Indian huts, Finally, the in- 
terpretation given in the dictionary also accounts for 
the little cross lines drawn upon the stalk. 
They will stand for the strings or rather 
vines by which bunches hung suspended. 
The second symbol for x, or rather eh, 
is very drastic. A man who vomits or sneezes ! 

Xe in Maya means to vomit. 


Tue Lerrer U 
is represented by two symbols. Both illus- 
trations convey perfectly what the Maya 
expressed with we, which translated means 


to bend, to wind. Whether the draftsman 
had « certain object in view I do not undertake to decide. 











Tue Lerrer Z. 


In the picture standing for the letter z I cannot help 
recognizing a copy of the Central American metlatl or 
grinding stone, the forms of which are quite familiar to 
every Mexicologist. You may also distinguish the redler, 





hig syinbol.> Hadid heen Mes 
mand 0, lum certain that they aleo would have: 





ee 


hanes. mt ined, 
alphabet was not the ouly specimen of its a pase 

les must have apni Nevieed oe pat in practice long b 
da set his foot on the shores of the | faire: 
was in 1549, It is known that the of this poen- 
linr mode of instructing the Indians pean ulapeeel those 
friura who in the your 1524 came to tench in From 
them the method must hare spread th all the proy- 
invos of the Space Dominion, and have introduced 
into Yueatan by the friar Villalpando, who, huving: eae 
his meen tee Ne in Mexico and Guatemala, founded the 
firet Maya schools in 1546, and was Landa’s teucher in the 


Tangnage of the natives. 

will say a few words regarding the identification I have 
attempted of the Exnda symbols, You perceive that of 
these 27 symbols ae a few have escaped eps eatd Tho 
best defined, I think, must be considered those which [ 
could identity with the known anthentic symbols of the 
Maya days and months, and were the ones which first ang- 
gested to me the idea underlying this whole alphabetic table. 
A swcond portion of the meas was pape of 
being identified by the aid of euch sitniles as I gather 
from the printed Oodiees and their anthenticuted juterpre- 
tation, With regard to the remaining portion, I do not 
expect that its analysis will gain versal al. 
kuow it ia liable to question, becanae it seema to draw its 
evidences rather from the realm of i than from 


al 
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a direct process of reasoning. During a long sojourn 
in tropical countries my attention and curiosity were 
aroused, almost daily, by objects entirely unknown in our 
northern regions. Tlcarned how to use and how to handle 
them, eketched them into my album,and had the opportn- 
nity to observe them in their manifold forms and varying 
positions. If therefure my eye was more than that of others 
prepared for detecting analogies in pointing them out 
to yon for the purpose in question [ simply let my imagin 
tion be guided by experience, and as I think, controlled by 
common sense. 

If now, under the fresh impression of the analysis given, 
you will remember those sentences of Landa’s text which 
were the only plain and intelligible ones, beeanse they do not 
admit of misconstruction or provoke a forced interpretation, 
you will notice that the analysis I gave you stands in no con- 
tradiction to the tenor of his text. Te said he would 
give us an abe of the natives. While he did indeed give us 
one, there is no reason why he could not have given us others, 
for there is no doubt that others of a similar kind existed. 
But you will consider that to give this one was already too 
much for him. He held this whole system of teaching in 
contempt. It was, he said, a clumsy piece of work. Landa 
further said that the Indians used it. I have shown you the 
way in which they used it and for what purposes. He, indeed, 
ought to have stated all the interesting circumstances con- 
nected with it, at the beginning, but he perhaps thought it 
self-evident that the alphabet was a device invented by the 
inissionaries and not an ancient product of the Indian intellect. 
He further said, this abe fell into disuse. So it did, beeause 
the second and third generation of the natives when passing 
through the hands of the Spanish schoolmasters were gradu- 
ally weaned from the former habit of picture writing. No 
passage, finally, can be discovered in the whole work of Landa 
in which he positively states that the natives in the period 
of their paganism used an alphabet composed of symbolic 
letters, whieh passage indeed would fill the gap he left in his 
explanatory text. Had Landa expressed himself in such 
terms, directly or only indirectly, or had any of ethe many 
Yucatecan and Mexican writers done so, the followers of 
Brasseur would have a reasonable ground tor still continn- 
ing their labor of deciphering the Maya pictures and seulp- 
tures by means of the proffered key. 
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I close the paper with the following questions: Tow did 
it come to pass, that he who discovered the Landa manu- 
script, who copied, who translated, who wrote a large pre- 
face, and made a commentary on it, and then had the book 
printed, should have left us destitute of all that particular 
and detailed information which usually accompanies and 
should accompany the announcement of a valuable dis- 
covery ? 

Ist. I miss the special date of the discovery. 

2d. I miss the name or number of the room in the library 
at Madrid, and also the number of the shelf on which the 
manuscript was found. 

3d. I miss the names of the persons who were present at 
the discovery. 

4th. I miss the names of the persons who assisted in the 
act of copying it, and of those who attested the correctness 
of the copy taken. 

5th. 1 miss the number of the pages which the manu- 
script. contained. 

6th. I miss the statement whether the pages were num- 
bered, or not. 

7th. I miss the statement whether the manuscript was 
written by the hand of one writer or by that of several. 

8th. So also whether the manuscript was bound or con- 
sisted only of luose sheets. 

9th. 1 miss the important statement, whether the page on 
which the alphabet was written, was a fresh page, or 
whether text and alphabet began down one quarter or half 








a page. f ; 

10th. ‘The reader ip not informed of the reasons why the 
discoverer recognized the manuscript not to be Landa’s 
own handwriting, but tlt of an unknown copyist. 


The alphabet has been in‘the hands of students now for 
seventeen years. Until today, its service for the purposes 
of deciphering have proved to be a total failure,—and as I 
think for the reasons which I have had the honor to explain. 


APPENDIX. 


FROM THE RECORDS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Resolutions of respect to the memory of James Lenox, of New 
York, and Richard Frothingham, of Charlestown, Mase. 


Ata meeting of the Council, held March 5th, 1880, the 
President, after some remarks, offered the following votes, 
which, on motion of Ion. Isaac Davis, were unanimously 
adopted:— * 


Voted, that at their carliest opportunity the Council desire to 
express on their records their sense of the loss of the American 
Antiquarian Society in the death of their senior Vice-President, 
Mr. James Lenox. at New. York, on the 17th of February last, 
at the age of 79 years and 6 months. 


Voted, that Mr. Lenox was well fitted for the office he held in 
this society for twelve years, by the purity and quiet strength of 
his character, by his judicious acquisition and publication of rare 
historical materials, by his unequalled collection of’ published 
history and literature for public use, by his interest, satisfaction 
and aid in the operations of this society, and by the general 
réspeet that was accorded to him in the commercial metropolis of 
our country 
























Voted, that we consider Mr. Lenox a worthy representative of 
this society, in his unostentatious promotion of the sime objects. 
We honor him as one, who was conspicuous in using his inherited 
and accumulated property for the purposes, for which society has 
permitted them, not for individual luxury and display, but for the 
foundation of larger provisions for the benefit of the active pro- 
ducers of wealth ; and we reverence him as a consistent Christian, 
‘htal and bountiful in the views that he entertained. 

Voted, that a copy of the last three votes shall be sent to the 


family of Mr. Lenox. with the assurance of our respectful sym 
pathy. 
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The foNowing resolves in reference to the death of the 
Honorable Richard Frothingham, LL.D., of Charlestown, 
Mass., offered by Samuel F. Haven, LL.D., were unani- 
monsly adopter $ 


Resolved, that by the death of the Hon. Richatd Frothing- 
ham, the Council suffers the loss of a valued associate, of long 
ding as a member and officer of the society, and of unfaili 

practical interest in all its objects and operations. 








Resolved, that by his personal service in attending the m 
of the society, wherever held, and his active participat 
its s proceedings, he manifested the same devotion to the ¢a 
history that. gave distinguished success to his labors as a writer 
in the historical departments of ture, 


Resolved, that we recogni: 
sideration as author, editor, legi 
the attributes of character which made hi in agreeable com- 
panion and associate in the private relations of life, and hereby 
desire to express our sincere grief’ at his loss and our profound 
respect for his memory. 

Voted, that these resolves be entered upon the records of the 
Council and a copy transmitted by the Secretary to the family of 
Mr. Frothingham. 











ter 





his high claims to public con- 
or, and magistrate, and uo less 






























